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MAUD POWELL DIES 


SUDDENLY WHILE 


ON CONCERT TOUR 


Greatest of Women Violinists 


is Victim of Acute Indiges- 
ion in Uniontown, Pa.— 
very Civilized Country 
Paid Homage to Her Genius, 
—Toured Europe as Repre- 
sentative of American Musi- 
cians and Represented Na- 
tive Musicians at World’s 
Fair in Chicago—Introduced 
Bruch, Tchaikovsky and 
Other Important Works in 
the United States 


AUD POWELL, greatest of women 
4'4 violinists, died at Uniontown, Pa., 
n Jan. 8 at the Titlow Hotel, of acute 


Sndigestion. A concert scheduled for the 
preceding night had been cancelled be- 
ause of Mme. Powell’s sudden illness 


just before the time to appear. A month 
igo Mme. Powell fainted at a concert in 
st. Louis and was unable to finish the 
rogram. An illness supervened, from 
vhich it was hoped the artist had fully 
‘ecovered. 

In the death of Maud Powell, in her 
ifty-second year, the musical world loses 
it the zenith of her career its greatest 
voman violinist, a player, indeed, whose 
ichievements were not circumscribed by 
he accident of her sex. The musical 
vorld will miss an artist who for forty 
ears has triumphed on the concert plat- 
orms of Europe, America, and Africa, 


vhose name was known from Boston 
0 Johannesburg, from Petrograd to 
ondon. 

Krom the circle privileged to know 


Ime. Powell personally, will be absent 
ne Whose kindliness, charm and great- 
beartedness, shown especially in her en- 
ouragement of the aspirants to great- 
less In her own line, cannot be replaced. 
Maud Powell was in the finest sense 
the word, a distinctively American 
toduct. She was born in Illinois, in 
505, of an English-Welsh father and a 
”rman-Hungarian mother. Her pater- 
incle, Major Powell, was the pioneer 
pl rer of the dangerous Grand Canon 
the Colorado. Educational influences 
good American type surrounded her. 
ther was the superintendent of 
lie schools in Aurora, her birth- 
But the broadening influences of 
. atile European musical education 
‘re also to be hers. For while the 
nterest in music, shown as early 
fourth year, was encouraged and 
flently directed for a decade by 
can teachers, her training did not 
“~P there, William Lewis, of Chicago, 
oo her from her ninth to her thir- 
“ith year, and of him she has said that 
/4 Way she owed most to his teaching. 
7 Was “a born fiddler,” according to 
>, stateful pupil. With Agnes Inger- 


of 


hy Chicago, the child also studied 
iano, 

At M r. Lewis’ advice, she went to 
a ‘or a year’s study with Henry 
tips ‘k, and in 1881 the Gewandhaus 
eelin 2 diploma. But her instinctive 
ype. OF breadth of method took her 
tis for a year’s study at the Con- 
i, ste under Charles Dancla. Of 
™ Mine. Powell said, “Of my three 
Bore masters, Dancla was unques- 
tes) the greatest as a teacher.” The 
a J ichim, who put the finishing 


her training, she regarded as 
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supreme as violinist rather than peda- at a Philharmonic concert, where she English niga ser, Wving in New York, 
gogue. played the Bruch G Minor Concerto; who survives 


She was giving concerts in England 
in 1883, the year after her Conservatoire 
work, when Joachim heard her play. His 


chief delight in the young American 
girl’s achievement was that he could 
already recognize her as an artist. 


Acclaimed as she was by distinguished 
circles as a phenomenon, the great vio- 
linist declined to regard her “merely as 
a prodigy.” He advised her to go to 
Berlin for further study; she did so, and 
had the privilege of a year’s work with 
the master himself. 


“The French methods taught me to 
become an artist. I learned in 
Germany to become a musician,” she 


said of those days of study. 
Her début in Berlin was made in 1885 


published every Saturday by The Musical America Company at 501 
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Fifth Avenue, 
Saturday, Jan. 17, 


later in the same year came her début 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
Theodore Thomas conducting. As she 
had created a furore in England and in 
Germany, so she did in her native coun- 
try. From this time on, her life was 
that of the virtuoso. 

Tours in England, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, I 2 »ce, Russia, Den- 
mark, and even Sourh Africa, filled the 
ensuing years; with the world’s greatest 
orchestras, she played under the baton 
of such conductors as Seidl, Thomas, 
Gericke, Arthur Nikisch and Damrosch; 
and once at least in every season she 
made a tour of the United States. In 
1904 she married H. Godfrey Turner, 
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S came to regard 
her as a unique and definite force in 
American music. For, not content with 
raising the ideal of the American virtu- 
oso abroad and at home, her pioneer in- 
stinct led her to blaze a musical trail in 
her American concert programs. Thus, 
for the first time on her programs, there 
appeared works now as well-known here 
as the Saint-Saéns C Minor Concerto, the 
Tchaikovsky, Arensky and Dvorak con- 
certos, the Lalo C Major, the Coleridge- 
Taylor G Minor, and the Sibelius D 
Minor. 

It is indicative of her rating by both 


Her own™ 


[Continued on page 2] 
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MANAGERS OF LARGE 
ORCHESTRAS DISBAND 


New Association to Be Formed 
by Business Heads of Five 
Big Symphonies 

The Orchestral Managers’ Association, 
made up of the managers of the leading 
American symphony orchestras and or- 
ganized on September 18, 1919, at the 
Hotel Commodore, in New York, has been 
disbanded, according to information ob- 
tained this week by MusicaAL AMERICA. 
When the dissolution has been accom- 


plished there will be organized a new as- 
sociation which will comprise only the 
managers of the New York Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony, the Philadelphia and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestras, repre- 
sented respectively by George Engles, 
Felix Leifels, W. H. Brennan, Arthur 
Judson and Frederick J. Wessels. 

The original association was formed 
by the aforementioned managers in con- 
junction with A. J. Gaines, of the St. 
Louis Orchestra, Adella Prentiss Hughes 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, S. E. Mac- 
millen of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
A. F. Thiele of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
L. E. Behymer of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Los Angeles and A. W. Wie- 
derham of the San Francisco Orchestra. 

The purpose of the association was to 
effect co-operative action in the matter 
of exchanging programs and in solving 
problems relating to the business conduct 
of the various orchestras. 

According to MusicAL AMERICA’S in- 
formant the particular interests of the 
five orchestras which will constitute the 
new association were found to conflict 
with those of the other organizations 
and it was deemed advisable to form a 
new association. The new organization 
will probably be established immediately 
on the return from Europe next month, 
of George Engles, who is now arranging 
the details of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra’s spring tour in France, Bel- 
gium and England. 


LOS ANGELES HALL BURNS 











Shrine Auditorium, Scene of Famous 
Events, Destroyed by Fire 
[By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA.] 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Jan. 11.—The 
greatest multitude in its history was 
drawn to the Shrine Auditorium yester- 
day afternoon to watch the destruction 
by fire of this building, which during the 
last twenty years had been the scene of 
the largest concerts in this city. The 
first concert given there was by Mme. 
Calvé in 1903, while others who had ap- 
peared in this famous hall were Schu- 
mann-Heink, McCormack, Melba, Pader- 
ewski, Muratore, Cavalieri, Tetrazzini, 
Galli-Curci, and the Minneapolis, Dam- 
rosch and Russian symphonies. ; 

The destruction of the auditorium 
necessitated changes in the Behymer 
dates which would include Heifetz and 
the Minneapolis Symphony in February; 
Galli-Curci, Ysaye, Elman, Raisa -and 
Rimini in May and the Oratorio Soci- 
ety’s performance of “Elijah” in June. 
These have all been transferred to the 
Temple Auditorium, which after May 1 
will be controlled by Mr. Clark. The 
Minneapolis orchestra, however, will give 
its concert at the Trinity Auditorium. In 
this arrangement Mr. Behymer is espe- 
cially fortunate, as he is to manage the 
Temple Auditorium after May 1, when 
Mr. Clark takes possession. 

While the Shrine Auditorium was 
burning, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
was giving a fine program before a large 
audience at the Trinity soe. 





Louis H. Bourdin Recovered from Recent 
IlIness 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 9.—Louis H. 
Bourdin, the musical manager, of this 
city, who has been seriously ill of late, 
is completely recovered. Mr. Bourdin is 
now arranging his course for the season. 
Among his other attractions is the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. 





May Renew Copyrights in Finland 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—Ameri- 
can owners of copyrights on musical and 
literary productions in Finland whose 
copyrights expired on account of inter- 
rupted international postal service dur- 
ing the war, due to inability to pay the 
fees, may now have their rights restored. 


During 1919 some of these owners ap- 
plied to the Finnish government for 
restoration of the expired rights, and 
these applications were granted. In the 
opinion of the Finnish authorities such 
procedure is preferable to a general pro- 
longation of the time for paying the fees. 
In reply to a communication on the sub- 
ject from the United States Department 
of State, the Finnish government says: 
“It is suggested that all American citi- 
zens who own copyrights in Finland and 
whose copyrights have expired should 
apply in each individual case to the State 
Council to have their expired copyrights 
renewed.” A. T. M. 


NEW HOME FOR CLARK’S 
LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 


Millionaire Will Also Open House to 
Opera Companies—To Avoid Con- 
flict in Concert Dates 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 2.—The musi- 
cal sensation of Los Angeles this week is 
a real estate deal. It is announced that 
William A. Clark, Jr., founder and sup- 
porter of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has taken over the rest of the time of 


the W. H. Clune lease on Temple Audi- 
torium, following the expiration of the 
present sub-lease by Clune to the Los 
Angeles Symphony. The Symphony 
lease expires May 1. Mr. Clark then 
will succeed to the remaining four years 
of the Clune lease and has the option 
from the Auditorium Company for five 
years more. 

The Los Angeles Symphony did a fine 
stroke of business in securing its lease 
for the needed weeks up to May 1, thus 
giving it the best concert hall west of 
Chicago, save the Municipal Auditorium 
in San Francisco. Now Mr. Clark has 
gone it one better. It is said he will put 
many thousands of dollars into refur- 
bishments and will open the stage to the 
best opera companies that can be induced 
to come to Los Angeles. 

However, private information says 
that Mr. Clark will not attempt to 
“freeze out” the Los Angeles Symphony 
by preventing them from giving its con- 
certs on the same stage next season, 
providing that organization so wishes, 
but will allow the older orchestra the use 
of the house at a reasonable rental. 
Should the Los Angeles Symphony adopt 
this plan it will at least do away with 
having two symphony concerts at the 
same day and hour. 

The program of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra this week was largely classical: 
a Mozart symphony, the Liszt “Orpheus” 
symphonic poem, and Jan Blockx’s “Car- 
naval de Princesse d’Auberge” were the 
orchestral numbers, with Sylvain Noack 
playing the Mendelssohn violin concerto 
in a style which at once places him 
among the best soloists of the West. He 
received five recalls. The orchestra 
played the Mozart Symphony with fine 
precision and delicacy, showing especial 
dependability in the strings. W. F. G. 


Horatio W. Parker Left $30,000 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 9.—The will 
of the late Dr. Horatio W. Parker, 
American composer and. dean of the Yale 
School of Music, was admitted to probate 
to-day and disposes of property having 
an estimated value of about $30,000. To 
each of the three daughters is bequeathed 
$100 and the residue of the estate is left 
to the widow, Anna Parker. Mrs. Parker 
is named as executrix. It is not known 
as yet who Dr. Parker’s successor as 
dean of the Yale School of Music will be. 
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David Stanley Smith Heads Yale Music 
Department, Succeeding Dr. Parker 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 12.—The 
Yale Corporation has appointed Professor 
David Stanley Smith to be Dean of the 
Yale School of Music, it was announced 
to-night. He succeeds Dr. Horatio W. 
Parker, who died recently. Dean Smith 
has been a member of the faculty since 
1903, and is a Yale graduate of the class 
of 1900. Last season one of his sympho- 
nies was played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 





Dalcroze Cancels American Tour 


Percy B. Ingham of London, manager 
for M. Jaques-Dalcroze, announces that 
his plans for a_lecture-demonstration 
tour in America for M. Jaques-Dalcroze 
in the early part of 1920 cannot be car- 
ried out, and that the tour has been post- 
poned. The difficulties of transportation 
and of handling the necessary arrange- 
ments from England and Switzerland 
have been so great that Mr. Ingham feels 
it wise, he announces, to abandon the 
tour until conditions are again normal. 


MAUD POWELL DIES 
SUDDENLY WHILE 
ON CONCERT TOUR 


[Continued from page 1] 
her own country and Europeans that 
Mme. Powell was chosen in 1893 to play 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago, and 
that on the other hand, she should have 
been selected, as when she toured Ger- 





























































The Late Maud Powell, Whose Death Last Week Has Shocked the Whole \Music- 
Loving Public of This Country 


many and Austria with the New York 
Arion Society, to represent American art 
abroad. 


As Artist and as Woman 
In Frederick H. Martens’ interesting 


book, “Violin Mastery,” from which quo- 


tation has been made before in this ar- 
ticle, a chapter devoted to Maud Powell 
has an especial appeal since it contains 
her views on violin technique, in what 
was one of the last interviews the great 
woman virtuoso was destined to give. In 
it, she says, apropos of the often dis- 
cussed question of sex in music: 

“The fact that I realized that my sex 


was against me in a way led me to , 
startlingly authoritative and convinci, . 
in the masculine manner when I f 
played. This is a mistake no won 
violinist should make. I det 
mined to be just myself, and play as 
spirit moved me, with no further thou; 
of sex or sex distinctions which in ; 
after all, are secondary.” And proba 
to this resolve may be attributed 
fact that for years Maud Powell has b 
honored by all classes of her hear 
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first as American artist and American 
musician, second as American womar. 
With the geniuses of all time she shared 
the putting off all thought of self, in the 
infinite devotion to an ideal for whose fy, ,, 
attainment no work was too hard; ani, 
in the strain of a life whose demands are; 5) 
too often made the excuse for unre Bo 
straint, she wore “the white flower of 2 Bho», 
blameless life,” to the honor of America! 
womanhood. 


In accordance with Mme. 
wish, expressed frequently in 
years, the funeral was private, only the 
immediate members of her family attend: 
ing. It took place in her home at (res! Mp). 
Neck, L. I. The body was crema ‘ dsop] 

C. P. ae 


—— 
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MOSZKOWSKI SERIOUSLY ILL 





Composer Has Affliction of Throat— 
Notes from French Capital 


PaRIs, Dec. 1—Friends of Moszkow- 
ski will be grieved to learn that he is a 
very sick man. My visit to Moszkowski 
only confirmed the rumor. The com- 
_poser told me how he was suffering, or 
rather starving, as the result of what is 
generally termed a divergence of the 
cesophagus. 

The New Philharmonic Society of Paris 
was inaugurated this season at the Salle 
Gaveau with a program devoted princi- 
pally to works of Reynaldo Hahn, that 
composer assisting as accompanist. 

Recently, in the Salle Gaveau, where 
the gifted young violinist, Samuel Dush- 
kin, gave a concert, assisted by the ’cel- 
list, Andre Hekking, and the Colonne 
Orchestra, conducted by Gabriel Pierné, 
the writer heard Blair Fairchild’s latest 
work, “Etude Symphonique.” After hear- 
ing, not unmixed with wonder, the work 
of this American, one is inclined to con- 
sider the appellation “Etude” as being 
far too modest, as though some master 
artist presented the world with an elab- 
orate painting and then called it a 
sketch. Fairchild’s “Etude Sympho- 
nique” is a finished product of so much 


impressionistic color and subtle melodit 
grace that one’s interest and then aim fser 
ration are compelled. The large au iene? 
received the work and its excellent ex* 
cution by Samuel Dushkin with spor fBPOuld 
taneous applause. O. P. JAcoB. mamerc 
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Ignatz Friedman, Polish Pianis'. 
Make First American Tou: 


The Metropolitan Musical Burau °” 
nounces the first American tour of ‘ 
Polish pianist, Ignatz Friedm: n, fot Mgin, 
next season. Mr. Friedman is ‘Banger 
known in Europe, having toured [us*” 
Poland, Finland, Norway, Sweden, !" HR “Ru; 
mark and Central Europe. He + 
both as an interpreter of Chopin . 

a composer of brilliance. F. O. e22™MMAnno} 
as representative for the Metr p0!"IMlty fo 
Musical Bureau, returned from ul*BRR“T), 
last week, bringing with him M:. !!° BlWereq 
man’s contract, which was exe: ited “Hoy 
Malmo, Sweden. Mr. Friedm:n MMechin 
planned a tour of America in 1!) “Wired + 
the war intervened. The 


The Dutchess County Musica! ‘*°"\" 
tion of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 0") 
plans for yearly festivals in th: *"") dime 
towns throughout the coun: - dir me 
chorus has already been org pytemerted 
Millbrook, under the direction © 47" Hein, 
M. Williamson. len g 


and as 
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Golden Advice from Schumann-Heink to the Vocal Aspirant 








. Not Rush to the Great Cit- 
.s; Acquire a Broad Educa- 
ion; Learn How to Breathe, 
ind do Housework,” Some of 
the Precepts—“I Have No 
‘ricks,” Declares the Be- 
ved Contralto. 
, HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 
( \ NE of her famous colleagues recently 
aid to Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
me, what are your tricks, that you 
on to your public so?” “Tricks!” 
ered Madame Schumann-Heink— 
yne could feel the scorn in the word 

e told of the circumstance—“I have 

ricks! I only sing my songs, and 

ind respect my audience! 

ves, that is the secret of my suc- 

said Mme. Schumann-Heink, in 
ng with the writer recently. “I keep 
with my audiences. I sing my 
songs as well as I can, and don’t try to 
fool my public. One place where I was 
oing to sing the local manager wanted 
me to get there a day ahead of the con- 
cert and give out some interviews to the 
newspapers to aid in publicity. But this 
I would not do. If my singing’ and my 
songs will not hold my public, then no 
amount of sensational advertising will 
do it.’ 

“What of the young girl who would 
prepare herself for a career?” was asked 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. “First of 
nll,’ she replied, “she should not rush 
to the great cities to the often ‘so-called’ 
amous teachers! She should remain at 
iome, if possible, and do her preliminary 
tudy, or should she have no good teacher 
1 her little village—should she live 
here—should remain in the smallest 
ities, where the best and most am- 
itious teachers of real voice work are 
ften to be found. She is not to think 
nly of New York, but will find, in the 
maller centers, many earnest and capa- 
le teachers who will display utmost 
airness. There are dozens, yes, literally 
undreds of fake teachers in New York, 
s in any other so large a metropolis, 
tho advertise big, take the student’s 
ioney, and teach nothing!—while_ at 
ome, the poor parents are struggling 
nd sacrificing that the girl may have 
| I would say to a talented girl, 
f you have a voice, go to decent people, 
ho never lie, and always criticise 
indly! With a good voice, good teach- 
ig, and plenty of hope and courage, 
here may almost always be a future.’ 
Singer Must Study Piano 
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“Then good singer 
ist study piano. To be an artist, one 
ust be edueated. A singer should know 
‘ography and history, and should study 
stuming, even that of old-time Egypt. 
he first-class singer need not be a phi- 
sopher, but must know the classics. 
“The most important thing in singing 
! irning how to breathe, and how 
: breath and control it until the 
nger is able to ‘spin’ a tone out al- 
ost endlessly. This many ‘so-called’ 
achers seem not to know. The student 
take diaphragmatic breathing 
ercises, without singing, having the 
th closed, breathing through the nose, 
iting as one inhales and exhales,” 
Schumann-Heink illustrated 
' meaning. “The singer should never 
fathe through the mouth except, per- 
‘PS, in moments of extremely emotional 
Nging, when the temperament of the 
‘ows across the voice and breaks 


what of the talented young per- 
: very small village or the coun- 
Y, Where there is no teacher, and who 
different reasons, go to the 
idy?” was next asked. 
, of course, a problem,” an- 
umann-Heink, thoughtfully. 
out the use of the talking- 
a guide?” the writer ven- 
rgest. 
‘ing-machine? Yes, in a way,” 
humann-Heink. “Now I wil! 
nething funny. Some years 
I lived in Montclair, a girl 
vy home and wanted to sing 
zave her permission, and she 
r aria from ‘Rienzi.’ But her 
so perfectly terrible that 
as only a third of the way 
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No. 1—Mme. Schumann-Heink in a happy mood. No. 2—Left to right; Frank LaForge; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella; Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink, Thurlow Lieurance, Mr. Rideger. 


singing on tour. 


through I interrupted and stopped her. 
I told her kindly just how her singing 
impressed me, and that she should not 
try to be an artist, after which she cried 
and cried, and begged for just one more 
chance. She kept on crying until I said 
‘yes.’ Then she said, ‘I will sing “Ah, 
mon fils,” from “Le Prophéte” after your 
own record, and then you shall tell me 
whether I have talent or not.’ And 
she sang it through, in exactly my voice, 
with all my faults and all my good points 
exactly as I had sung it! Well, I sup- 
pose the talking-machine is better than 
nothing, but if you are going to imitate, 
be sure you secure a record of perfect 
singing!” she concluded humorously. 


Pernicious Cynics 


“Then I want to cry out against the 
wicked practice some people have of try- 
ing to destroy ambition in young people. 
I had many discouraging experiences in 
my own youth, which fact prompts me 
to say a word against the pernicious 
cynics who make it their business to 
throw cold water on the aspirations of the 
young people. The man who is always 
saying ‘Don’t!’ is the frost that kills 
the tender blossom of ambition. It is as 
presumptuous for him to judge and ad- 
vise us as it is weak and foolish for us 
to accept his judgment. Such a critic 
terrifies us, while a great, warm-hearted 
person inspires us, and brings out powers 
which we ourselves may not have 
dreamed that we possessed. You will 
usually find that when a young person 
really wants to do a thing and has faith 
that he can do it, there is the ability to 
do it behind, since ambition is nothing 
but ability seeking to express itself. 
There is greater responsibility in saying 
Don’t” to an ambitious person than there 
is in saying ‘Do!’ but, because so many 
persons fail, the presumptuous judge 
wants to go on record as having been on 
the right side. 

“IT would also strongly recommend 
housework to all American girls. I 
found that work about the home devel- 
oped in me a constitution that has been 
one of my most valuable possessions. 
There is no work that does more to pro- 
mote health in a girl than sweeping and 
pushing the furniture out of the way as 
she sweeps. 

“The great artist must always be pro- 
gressive, ever ready to investigate the 


new. Now the new American song—how 
shall the American composer have a 
chance if the artist does not sing his 
songs, and sing them now! And the 
great American critic must not criticise 
that artist for singing them! They de- 
serve to be heard and the public deserves 
to hear them. Let the public decide their 
fate! The people like the American 
songs,” and here Mme. Schumann-Heink 
spoke of her recent great successes in 
singing “Waters of Minnetonka,” by 
Thurlow Lieurance, an American com- 
poser. “Always when I sing it I have 
to repeat it. Is that so, or not, Mr. 
Frank lLaForge?” asked Schumann- 
Heink of her artist-accompanist, who 
stood near. “It is very true,” he an- 
swered. “Yes, I welcome new manu- 
scripts from the American composer,” 
the singer continued, “especially in the 
summer, when I am not on tour, and 
when I can give them real attention. 
When I study a new song I first read it 
through many times, until I get the cen- 
tral thought, then I sing it until I ex- 
press that sentiment or message in my 
own way, as I myself feel it. Expres- 
sion must come from within—it cannot 
be trained in from the outside. 

“The greatest pleasure in my life has 
been in singing to the boys of the Amer- 
ican army. Here I sang the big songs 
and the little songs—just what they 
wanted—and was always the mother to 
them. ‘Mother Schumann-Heink’ they 
call me!—now I am a part of every 
American home. I would gladly have 
scrubbed for all those boys, but by my 
singing I could do more for them. Just 
a few weeks ago we visited the Walter 
Reed Hospital. When I went onto the 
stage to sing a shiver came over me, for 
there hung a service flag those dear men 
had made for me themselves—the great 
uneven stitches showing, and touching 
me deeply. So I sang. Then we went 
through the wards, I singing, and Mr. 
LaForge playing on the little portable 
organ with only its few octaves, but so 
well did he play that when he played on 
the wood it was beautiful! People oc- 
casionally say, ‘We are tired of patriotic 
songs,’ but never shall I let the public 
forget those boys and what they have 
done for this country! 

“But to return to the young artist— 
when she is musically prepared, she must 
have discernment in placing herself under 


) No. 3—Schumann-Heink greeting Thurlow Lieurance, whose songs she is 
No. 4—Schumann-Heink and Mr. Lieurance watching a Nebraska sunset. 


the care of a manager. There are many 
very honest managers, and some very dis- 
honest ones. Of these latter she must 
beware. I hope that America can pres- 
ently have a ‘so-called’? management 
which will make possible advantageous 
appearances under good conditions, for 
talented and deserving young artists. 

“TI have been before the publie for for- 
ty-two years, now. I shall sing a few 
more years, and then retire, but then I 
shall devote the rest of my life to help- 
ing the children and young people of 
America. I want them to know that 
what we sometimes consider burdens, 
drudgery, and the like, are often bless- 
ings in disguise, and I want to empha- 
size the importance of being ready when 
the opportunity comes.” 

(All rights reserved.) 





’ 


Mascagni’s Operetta, “Sisi,’” Has Pre- 


miére in Rome 


MILAN, Dec. 26.—The premiére of 
Mascagni’s operetta, “Sisi” took place at 
the Quirino in Rome, on Dec. 13. It was 
received with varying interest, probably 
on account of the uneven libretto. The 
first two acts are interesting and color- 
ful, but the third act falls flat, as all 
the wit and character of the previous 
acts is suddenly abandoned. The music 
is tuneful throughout and the scoring 
musicianly, and in parts striking. It is 
said that the entire score was composed 
in a fortnight. The interpreters were 
Mmes. Pozzi and Sanipoli and Messrs 


Bocci, Navarino and Gariano. Their 
singing and acting was excellent. Con- 
stantino Lombardo conducted. U.p’A. 





Lee Keedick, Lecture Manager, Enters 
the Musical Field 

Lee Keedick, lecture manager, who is 
directing the present American lecture 
tours of Sir Oliver Lodge, John Drink- 
water, Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, and 
Mile. Clemenceau, as well as other cele- 
brated writers and lecturers, has estab- 
lished a musical department in connec- 
tion with his bureau and will engage 
actively in the management of singers 
as noted as his lecturers. His first en 
gagement is that of the famous soprano, 
Helene Kanders, with whom he has 
signed a long-time contract to begin im- 
mediately after her New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall. 
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HEIFETZ’S ARTISTRY 
EVOKES REVERENCE 


Bach Chaconne and Other 
Works Played in Rare Style 
at His Recital 


When Jascha Heifetz plays, the be- 
hounded critic draws a sigh of relief for 
more reasons than the greatest one. No 
need is his to search through a vocabu- 


lary worn thin by use. Anything ex- 
pressing praise will do, from ‘‘amazing” 
to “zenith-touching” inclusive. Appar- 
ently anyone who has heard Heifetz, or 
has heard someone that has heard Hei- 
fetz, needs but to be told now that on 
Sunday afternoon last, for instance, 
Jascha Heifetz played at Carnegie Hall. 
The rest is, or should be the silence of 
wonderment and of a reverent joy. 

It may be of interest, however, further 
to record that he played the Grieg Sonata 
in G, with Samuel Chotzinoff, and that 
the latter sustained the piano part well; 
that the Bach Chaconne for violin alone 
stood out among his other feats of the 
afternoon like a single peak among the 
Himalayas; that the heavenly simplicity 
of it and of his playing of the Grieg 
apparently held applause in a compara- 
tive restraint; that the slighter works, 
such as Achron’s “Coquetterie,” Juon’s 
“Waltz Mignon,” and the Popper-Auer 
“Fileuse,” unchained the gallery’s wilder 
joy; and that the young master repeated 
these three and played six encores after 
the Rachmaninoff “Romance” and the 
Paganini “Witches’ Dance” to a stage- 
besieging, shouting crowd. 

Finally, that a gentle hint on the part 
of the management conveyed by way of 
removing the piano and turning off the 
lights, ultimately induced the worship- 
pers to go home. CG. F. 








Paris Opera Artists, on Strike, Jeer 
Name of Saint-Saéns 


PARIS, Jan. 11.—The entire house was 
sold yesterday for this evening’s enter- 
tainment in the General Labor Federa- 
tions’ Hall by the striking artists of the 
opera. Camille Saint-Saéns, the com- 
poser, has notified the Strike Committee 
that none of his works must be played at 
these concerts, and his name was hooted. 
It had been intended to give his “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” 





Oklahoma Board of Education Grants 
Music Credits 
ADA, OKLA., Jan. 8.—The State Board 


of Education in Oklahoma City, at a 
recent meeting, adopted a_ resolution 


favoring the granting of credit for out- 
side study of music to the pupils taking 
the prescribed course of theory of music 
in the school. The resolution further pro- 


vides that a committee of three, com- 
posed of representatives from the music 
departments of the State Unversity, the 
Oklahoma College for Women and the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, pass upon 
the credentials of teachers applying for 
high school certificates to teach music 
and to recommend to the State Board of 
Education persons whom they think are 
qualified to teach. The pupils of those 
teachers receiving the certificate will re- 
ceive credit for their studies. 





Gogorza Sings with Boston Symphony in 
Brooklyn 


For the third Brooklyn concert in the 
series by the Boston Symphony at the 
Academy on Jan. 9, Mr. Monteux led his 
forces in the Brahms Symphony No. 1, 
which was given a fine performance. An 
interesting symphonic poem, “Stenka 
Razine” by Glazounoff, and the melodious 
Liszt Second Episode from Lenau’s 
“Faust,” were other offerings. Emilio 
de Gogorza, the soloist, won flattering 
applause and many recalls from the 
large audience for his splendid singing. 
He gave Gluck’s Recitative and Air, 
“Diane Impitoyable,” from “Iphigenie en 
Aulide,” and Massenet’s Recitative and 
Air, “Promesse de mon avenir” from “Le 
Roi de Lahore.” &. 3s 





Mme. Valeri to Teach at Chicago Musical 
College Next Summer 


Madame Delia Valeri has been en- 
gaged by Carl D. Kinsey for the Chica- 
go Musical College for the opening of 
the Master School, commencing next 
Summer, Monday, June 28, and will re- 
main in Chicago for a period of five 
weeks. 





Kenosha (Wis.) “News” Engages Music 
Critic 

KENOSHA, WIs., Jan. 8.—The Evening 
News has recently engaged as music 
critic and writer on musical subjects, W. 
Wesley La Violette. Mr. La Violette is a 
graduate of the School of Music of the 
Northwestern University and has also 
taken courses at the Chicago Musical 
College, besides studying privately with 
Eric DeLamater, Arne Oldberg, P. C. 
Lutkin, Felix Borowski and Eduard Col- 
lins. He specialized in piano, organ and 
composition. Besides covering concerts 
in Kenosha, Mr. LaViolette will also re- 
port musical happenings in Chicago. 





William Tucker Gives Recital in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 10.—William 
Tucker, bass-baritone, duplicated last 
night at the Duval Theater his last 
year’s success in this city. There was a 
large and representative audience which 
insisted upon encores upon the conclusion 
of each group of his program. Mr. 
Tucker had William Meyer as his accom- 
panist. W. M. 
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EVA GAUTHIER AGAIN 
CHAMPIONS MODERNS 


Many Novel Works on So- 
prano’s Program—Examples 
from Present-Day Italy 


In behalf of the music of present-day 
Italy Eva Gauthier held forth at her 
Greenwich Village Theater recital on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 11, putting to her 
credit another laudable achievement. If 
her program as a whole was not as mem- 


orable as her last there was still enough 
of meritorious novelty to make it more 
than worth while. Four lovely Piedmon- 
tese folk-songs arranged by Sinigaglia, 
exquisitely sung, led to a group of Italy’s 
free musical creative spirits of our day— 
Malipiero’s “Stream,” Casella’s “Il Bove,” 
Pizetti’s “San Basilio,” Respighi’s “Nevi- 
cato” and the ninth song from a set 
called “Stelle Cadenti,” by Castelnuovo. 
More than a single phase of modern 
Italian musical thought was treated here, 
the frank impressionism of Malipiero, 
the Moussorgskyan virility of Casella (be 
it said here that he writes very differ- 
ently to-day!) and the modal charm of 
Pizetti. Far from the thunder and can- 
non of the futurist Marinetti are these 
workers for Italy’s salvation from an 
eternal vestilagiubbaing and unbeldiing. 
The Respighi “Nevicato,” a lyrical gem, 
was redemanded. Like the Casella song, 
it is obviously not of the vintage of 1919. 

Three tiny “Poémes d’Amour” of the 
much-discussed Erik Satie proved 
innocent enough; they have a geometri- 
cal rather than a musical worth.  In- 
teresting was a group of the four best 
known poems of Verlaine, in each case 
a setting unfamiliar to us. Thus Miss 
Gauthier sang Stravinsky’s “La lune 
blanche,” Florent Schmitt’s “Il pleure 
dans mon coeur,” Déodat de Séverac’s 
“D’une Prison,” and Dupont’s ‘Mando- 
line.” As an encore she sang Reynaldo 
Hahn’s “La lune blanche (L’heure ex- 
quise).’”’ Only the Schmitt song matches 
its setting familiar to our ears, that of 
Debussy. 

Two American groups included three 
Shakespearian songs by Frederick Ayres, 
of Colorado Springs—sweet melodic bits, 
of no great distinction—and four A®sop 
fables, composed by Mabel Wood Hill, of 
New York, which were well received. 
The French-Canadian folk-song, ‘“V’la 
bon vent,” arranged by Grant-Schaefer, 
closed the program. Marcel Hansotte 
was again Miss Gauthier’s splendid col- 
laborator at the piano, and also played 
as a solo group a Scherzando and Gavotte 
transcribed from Malipiero’s orchestral 
“Pause del Silenzio.” Is it possible that 
these gentle pieces in old style are part 
of this orchestral work, which we have 
been told is an epoch-making one? Or 
are they the innocent part? 

A. W. K. 








Carl Kinsey and Wife Leave for Pacific 
Coast Visit 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
and Mrs. Kinsey, have left this city for 
an extended tour of the Pacific coast, 
visiting San Francisco and other cities. 
Mrs. Kinsey will remain in California 
for a couple of months, but Mr. Kinsey 
will leave the West in time to be present 
in New York City for the first produc- 
tion there of Borowski’s ballet-panto- 
mime. “Boudour,” which will be one of 
the Chicago Opera Association’s novel- 
ties during the Eastern aati Ie 





Ysaye Lauds Sametini 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—In an article in the 
last issue concerning the artistic attain- 
ments of Leon Sametini, the noted Chi- 
cago violinist and pedagogue, a statement 
made in Mr. Marten’s book was misap- 
prehended. It was Ysaye, the master 
violinist and conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, who remarked that Sametini 
“belongs to the greatest of the day’s 
younger violin virtuosi.” M. R. 





Letz Quartet Plays for Educational 
Alliance 


In its series of four concerts at the 
Educational Alliance the Letz Quartet 
gave a Beethoven program in the Straus 
Auditorium on the evening of Jan. 4 and 
interested a large audience of chamber- 
music lovers. Mr. Letz and Leo Levy, 
pianist, opened the program with the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, after which the 





quartet played the Adagio from 
Quartet, Op. 127, and the complete Q: 
tet in-F Minor, Op. 95, in admir: 
manner. On Feb. 15 Mr. Letz and 
Levy will play the Tartini G M 
sonata, while Mr. Levy will have 
co-operation of Messrs. Letz, Krei o, 
and Maas in the Brahms G Minor Pi: ; 
Quartet. The string quartet of 
occasion is to be Kreisler’s new w 
which Mr. Letz introduced to the pu 
at the close of last season and w 
his quartet has been presenting on 
this season with noteworthy success. 





Chamber Music Society Plays Pir: )\< 
Work in Brooklyn Concert 


Eugenio di Pirani, Brooklyn com; 
and pianist, was accorded a rece} 
and ovation by the audience at the ‘y; 
day afternoon concert of the New \ 
Chamber Music Society at the Acad 
recently. Miss Beebe’s co-artists pl: ye 
Mr. Pirani’s Scherzo and Gavotte fo, 
flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon, \ 
proved to be a very melodious and 
tractive composition. a. 2. 





Scott in Excellent Concert 4; 


Alpena, Mich. 


ALPENA, MICH., Jan. 5.—A xr 
program was given with much su 
in this city for the benefit of the M: 
rial Hall Fund, by Henri Scott, basso 
Henri Matheys, violinist, and Mrs. | coy 
Rosinska, mezzo soprano, assisted by the 
Alpena Choral Society, E. C. Thompson, 
director. Henri Scott gave splendid ac. 
count of himself in the “Dio Possente,’ 
from “Faust,” the Toreador song fron 
“Carmen,” and in shorter numbers. Mr 
Matheys, a sincere artist, gave telling 
delivery of numbers by Wieniaws! 
Moskowski, and others. Mme. Rosins\ka, 
with voice of fine dramatic quality, gave 
admirable and appreciated number: 
The chorus did good work under 
director and A. Wynter Smith adie 
much to the occasion by his accompan- 
ments. 


Henri 





Damrosch Forces in Another Concert for 
Children 


A program serving to introduce th 
brass wind instruments to very littl 
folk was offered by the New York Sym- 
phony, Walter Damrosch conducting, on 
Saturday morning at AXolian Hall. De- 
lighting his audience, as usual, with his 
illuminating remarks, Mr. Damrosch 
offered excerpts of numbers which would 
best illustrate the brasses. To this end 
he gave some over-lusty but withal 
pleasant readings of the Introduction to 


Act 3 from Wegner’s “Lohengrin”; the 


Overture to Weber’s “Freischiitz,’’ Noc- 


turne from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


the March Movement from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetique,” and finally the tr- 
umphal march from “Aida.” F. G. 





Isidore Luckstone Presents Pupils in 
Recital 


A delightful studio recital in whic 
Isidore Luckstone, the New York voc! 
teacher, presented Ruth Blackman foc 
gers, one of his artist-pupils, assisted )) 
his son, Harold Luckstone, baritone, w4 
given on the afternoon of Jan. 2. Mrs 
Rodgers, who hails from Ithaca, N. ). 
and who has been studying with \ 
Luckstone for some time, was in eXx«' 
lent voice and sang charmingly works ‘ 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ver! 
Damrosch, Saint-Saéns, Luckstone 
Chadwick and Del Riego. The barito! 
scored in numbers of Solonoff, (oun 
McGill and Leoni. 








On the evening of Feb. 2 Ales 
Bonci, tenor, and Eleanor Brock, s0})'! 
will appear in joint recital at the ©! 
lyn Academy of Music. This wil! 
Brooklynites their first opportun'' 
hearing the celebrated Italian ‘ 
since his return to America. Miss Pr 
has been successful in her southern “! 
pearances with Mr. Bonci. 


OR 
Foy 





Two Experienced Musicians—violinist and 


desire positions in orchestra at summer Tr 
ing season. Box H. C., care MUSICAL 4 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FOR SALE 
Steinway Concert Grand 
Almost new. List price $2375.00. Will 
duction to musical student. 


; nn 
Phone Columbus 5140 for appo!" nel 





Vocal teacher, baritone, with fift: 
of success in training voices in }* 
York State city, desires to locate ! 
where good musician is needed 3! 
the climate is less severe. West |} 
Thorough knowledge of harmony an 
point—also plays church organ. W 
sider associating with an, establishe 
of piano, or position in college or ! 
school. Address Climate, Care 
America, 
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7 Co-operation the Need 





of the Hour 


in Musical Life of the Northwest 





. Much Rivalry and Too Little of the “Get-Together” Spirit Characterize the Artistic De- 
velopment of a Section Which Is Devoting Itself Whole-heartedly to Fostering the Best 
in Music—Seattle, Portland and Tacoma in Three-Cornered Race for Supremacy—How 


the Newspapers Help and Hinder 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 
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C\IXES and sevens have hampered but 
) not prevented a growth of music in 
Pacific Northwest not far short of 
astonishing commercial development 
’ this richly endowed region. 
’yom the very nature of its population, 
far corner of the United States 
ers a promise of a very sturdy 
\mericanism in the arts. The foreign- 
born teacher is in a minority there. The 
orchestra player who is not a citizen is 
. rare exception. Broken English only 
cccasionally is to be heard in the studios. 
A directory of Northwest musicians pub- 
lished in Seattle and listing teachers, 
singers and instrumentalists of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, shows neither 
a predominance of German names, as 
would be expected in some parts of the 
Middle West, nor of Scandinavian, as in 
the inland Northwest. 

But when inquiry develops that a con- 
siderable number of those who, by sub- 
scriptions or by guaranty, are support- 
ie the Seattle Symphony orchestra, are 
not ticket holders and are not attend- 
ing its concerts, it cannot be said that 
this Americanism has altogether found 
itself in the music of these Pacific Coast 
communities. 

Comparatively new—three thousand 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard—facing 
Westward on its own sea where the 
Pacific ends its long wash from Asiatic 
shores—largely independent because of 
its own wealth of resources, and given a 
certain aloofness by the snow-crowned 
mountain ranges behind it—this western 
country would seem to be a land where 
musical individuality should assert itself. 


Hear the Best in Music 


The distance from New York is not 
such as to prevent annual visits by the 
most celebrated artists of the concert 
stage. Leading orchestras have made 
frequent tours to the Pacific, and, in 
other years, the Boston, Chicago, San 
Carlo and smaller opera companies have 
carried the lure of stage music to the 
principal cities. Perhaps no other cities 
of the size in America have had fuller 
opportunities of hearing the best in 
music, 

Every district, whatever its good for- 
tune, has its apologists. Though I have 
found the residents of the Northwest, 
particularly proud of their part of the 
country, I have met here and there, 
musicians who cite the newness of these 
Pacifie Coast cities as an excuse for a 
lack of a fuller and richer musical 
development. 

There is no need to apologize. I have 
heard programs by local artists in 
Seattle and Tacoma better than many 
programs by lesser artists in New York. 
There is plenty of talent, and quality 
as well as quantity. Some of this talent 
has found its way to the boards at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and other 
Whilom local singers now are well-known 
on the econeert stage. There are plenty 
of others where these came from. The 
Pacitic Northwest, first of all, needs to 
encourage local talent and to make more 
iberal use of it. The cities should ex- 
change talent more frequently, instead 
of importing some one from across the 
continent who may or may not be as good 
an artist as a performer in a neighboring 
City, 

Not the newness of these Northwest 
“ities, but their lack of co-operation is 
What needs to concern their musicians 
‘nd their music’ lovers. Music and the 
arts will eome into their own—for the 
‘ve for them and the talent is there— 
‘they are given a clear track. 
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Not a One-Sided Development 


here has been much harping upon the 
“Mmereial achievements of the Pacific 
Nort} west cities, as if these had left no 
‘Me for the cultural things. The answer 
‘0 this is to be found in the really excel- 
‘Nt choral organizations of the North- 
ities. The Seattle Symphony Or- 


West 


IN BINDING 


chestra, an admirable one, is another 
answer, and better still, the high stand- 
ard of music in the schools and the wide- 
spread success of community singing. 
Reverting to so-called “material” 
achievements, there is much in the man- 
ner and scope of these to inspire the 
highest hopes for unusual and daring 
achievements in the cultural things. The 
lack of the unusual and the daring has 
kept American music marking time or 
moving ahead slow-footedly and cau- 
tiously. Too many academicians, too 


public, and especially to cities, in their 
tendency to rivalry rather than to work 
together. 

Hammers and Studios 


With respect to individuals, petty jeal- 
ousies of the time-honored professional 
variety, perhaps no more marked there 
than elsewhere, have been rampant in all 
the Northwest cities. Too many studios 
have a hammer on top of the piano, and 
the pupil often puts in a considerable 
part of the study period learning the 

fine art of knocking rather 











Francis Russell, Community Song 
Leader, Who Makes Everybody 
Sing in Seattle 


many men tied down to decadent 
ideas of the old world or afraid to 
shake off foreign traditions, have 
been a dead weight on bold ex- 
pression of sheer Americanism in 
music. 

It required imagination, vision, 
and two-handed courage for Seat- 
tle to tear down a succession of 
hills, sluicing them away with hy- £ 
draulic power, to open the way 
for level streets. 


Tacoma’s Mighty Stadium 


Tacoma’s Stadium, the transformation 
of a tin-can gulch into a poem of 
masonry—perhaps the noblest in Amer- 
ica—was a triumph of enterprise and 
art, brought about in the most demo- 
cratic way by popular subscription under 
municipal leadership. 

Portland’s Rose Show, year after year, 
has been a festival of beauty—a rival for 
any floral carnival anywhere in America, 
and of itself an incentive to song. 

Under the pressure and inspiration of 
the war, these Northwest cities almost 
over-night began building ships better 
and faster, as the government reports 
show, than almost any of the older At- 
lantic yards. To watch the shaping of 
ship after ship was to feel that behind 
sheer mechanical efficiency was some- 
thing akin to art in its higher forms. 

When the same dynamic energy, the 
same intense concentration of purpose, 
the same vision, and, above all, the same 
common working to the one end, are 
turned to music, then the Pacific North- 
west, with its inspiration of mountains 
and lakes, of stately forests and tum- 
bling waterfalls, ought to give the world 
something throbbing with beauty and 
life, something that will scorn artifi- 
cialities of style and shake off shackles 
of form; something that will be forth- 
right and red-blooded in its Ameri- 
canism. 

Many musicians in the Northwest real- 
ize that lack of co-operation is the first 
obstacle they must overcome. The sixes 
and sevens apply not only to the relations 
of individual teachers, performers and 
organizations, but to the press and the 
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than how to sing or play. A 
fickle public, which invariably 
flocks to the newcomer, and is 
only too willing to swap 
horses while’ crossing the 
stream, augments these jeal- 
ousies. 

State music teachers asso- 
ciations have been doing a 
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John Spargur, the Leading Spirit 
in Seattle’s Fine Orchestra 


good work in bringing teachers into 
touch with each other at conventions, 
prompting friendlier relations. But the 
teacher who will recommend another 
teacher in the same community remains, 
I think, rather rare. 

Recently in Seattle there was held a 
series of public conferences to discuss 
ways and means of bringing musicians 
into closer touch with civic movements; 
to get them out of the ever-narrowing 
routine of studio life and into public 
affairs, to the end that music shall be- 
come, not a hothouse plant, but a vital 
factor in the everyday life of all who 
hunger for it. The conferences were well 
attended, and although no definite pro- 
gram was formulated, the very fact that 
these meetings were held was a favorable 
sign of the awareness of musicians of 
their need to co-operate. 

There have been praiseworthy efforts 
of choral organizations to bury their 
rivalries for the sake of joint concerts. 
In Tacoma, shortly, before the war, three 
excellent local ehoral societies, the 
Orpheus Club, the Ladies Musical Club, 
and the St. Cecilia Club, united in popu- 
lar price programs at the Tacoma 
Theater, cramming it to capacity. With 
the return of normal conditions it is to 
be hoped similar joint concerts again will 
be undertaken as an earnest of willing- 
ness to work together. In Seattle, the 
Ladies Musical Club and the Amphion 
Society choruses have appeared jointly, 
to their mutual benefit. Inter-city co- 
operation might well be undertaken. 

It is in getting the cities of the North- 
west to co-operate that the greatest 


promise for musical stimulus lies. If, 
instead of competing with each other 
with conflicting festivals, orchestras, 
opera, et cetera, an exchange of institu- 
tions might be brought about, more might 
be achieved with less outlay. Without 
desiring to limit any city’s musical life, 
there might be advantage to all, if each 
city would specialize, and, in doing this, 
leave a clear field for its neighbor’s 
specialty. 


Seattle’s Fight for Its Orchestra 


Seattle, for instance, now has a real 
Symphony Orchestra, one that in musi- 
cianship and in the character of its pro- 
grams ranks high among the orchestras 
of the country. It has not been brought 
to its present stage of excellence without 
difficulties. After Michael Kegrize and 
Henry Hadley had struggled heroically 
to keep it alive, it seemed doomed to go 
under entirely. John Spargur, who had 
been concert master under Hadley, kept 
it breathing as the Seattle Philharmonic 
until such time as he was able to restore 
it as the Seattle Symphony. It might 
well be made an orchestra for the entire 
Northwest, not simply for Seattle. It 
would be an easy matter for it to give 
concerts regularly in other cities, and if 
these cities would unite in its support, 
the results would be far more satisfac- 
tory than half-fledged, struggling, in- 
adequate orchestras in a half dozen 
cities. 

The Tacoma Stadium likewise should 
be used for more than local purposes. It 
offers an inviting opportunity for the 
Northwest cities to show they really are 
capable of co-operation. Perhaps no 
open air assembly place in America of 
like seating capacity—though it is not the 
largest of its kind—offers such excellent 
advantages for massed choral singing. 
Some plan for an annual festival, with 
choral contests, ought to be worked out 
to make the Tacoma Stadium an open air 
temple of music for all the Northwest, 
cities. The recent series of celebrity con- 
certs in the Stadium and some past ex- 
periments in choral singing there, inelud- 
ing a festival by Pacific Coast Seandina- 
vian singers, have put the stadium to 
the test and have proved its rare acoustic 
properties. Extravagant over-statement 
of past attendances has had to be lived 
down. It is probable the Tacoma Sta- 
dium has held as high as 35,000 persons, 
but certainly newspaper estimates of 70,- 
000 for some events have been, on their 
face, absurdities. 

Portland has fostered a local opera 
company. It has sung a number of 
standard works in a way that has filled 
a need and has reflected credit on those 
who have given their funds, time, and 
art to the venture. Portland musicians 
well might ponder whether this enter- 
prise should be made Portland’s specialty 
and an appeal made for support for it 
throughout the Northwest. It will be 
recalled that Seattle permitted a similar 
undertaking to die of malnutrition at a 
time when it was filling a real want. 


The Newspaper Situation 


Newspaper co-operation in making 
music a vital factor in the everyday life 
of these cities presents some unusual 
phases. Music and dramatic criticism 
has been on an intelligent plane through- 
out the Northwest, as was to be expected, 
for the newspapers of the principal cities 
are among the best in America. 

Oddly enough, the largest, most- 
moneyed and most successful of these 
dailies, is the one which devotes the least 
attention to music. The Seattle Times 
has been a puzle to Seattle musicians. It 
employs high class writers, but as far as 
musie is concerned, gives them little to 
do. Reviews are capably handled, but the 
idea of a music page finds no encourage- 
ment. Musicians, objecting to being 
classed among “amusements,” along with 
circuses and motion pictures, or to hav- 
ing the importance of their programs 
measured by the social connections of 
those taking part, have felt there was 
a certain hostility toward them. 

A peep into the history of the situation, 
however, raises the question as to wheth- 
er the musicians themselves, rather than 
those who decide the policies of the 
Times, are to blame. When a newspaper 
so able in other directions assumes what 
the musicians regard as a_half-sus- 
picious, half-antagonistic attitude toward 
them, they probably are not faultless: 
In many ways the Seattle Times has no 
peer among American newspapers. Cer- 
tainly, in the lavishness of its color and 
art work, in the fine quality of paper 
used and the excellence of its printing, 
in mere size and superiority of mechani- 
cal make-up, in a finicky cleanness with 
respect to what it prints and what it 
censors, and in the energy with which 
it goes after and gets the news and 
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news photographs, it is something of a 
pattern for other dailies. 

No one who has seen Col. C. B. Blethen, 
the editor, and one of the owners, in 
action, or has taken note of the results 
he obtains, can question his high ability 
as a newspaper man. If he chooses to 
give much attention to golf, to conduct 
a military department, and to appeal to 
readers with certain other special inter- 
ests, but not to those whose interest is 
music, he has a reason for it. This 
reason is that, in his opinion, the field 
does not justify special attention to 
music. There was a time when the 
Times had a music page. It was dis- 
continued as a nuisance. It seems to 
have been conducted more from the busi- 
ness office than the editorial point of 
view. The business manager will refer 
you to some petty accounts still uncol- 
lected. The musician may question 
whether the golf page would pay, if 
made a business office proposition. Ap- 
proaching the situation from this angle, 
it is up to the musicians to convince the 
Times that music is as important to its 
readers as golf. When they do, it seems 
altogether probable the Times will have 
a music page. 

The Post-Intelligencer—better known 
as the “P.-I.”—has of late given much 
valuable space to music, though Walter 
Anthony, the very able writer who was 
brought up from San Francisco to be its 
music editor, has returned to California. 
James A. Wood, the editor-in-chief, him- 
self is a talented pianist, and he has 
made his paper a force in the cultural 
life of Seattle. 

The Tacoma newspapers always have 
been liberal in the amount of space they 
have devoted to music news, but they 
never seem to have had any definite idea 
of aiding the cause of music in the com- 
munity, and have not kept any one writer 
at the work long enough or exclusively 
enough for him to make his writings of 
real importance in the city’s life. 
Bernice E. Newell, a local impresario as 
well as a newspaper writer, has given 
her services in much valuable public 
work. 

The Portland Oregonian, a newspaper 
of enviable prestige, won through it edi- 
torials and its signal ability in covering 
its field, has given music its due, with a 
Sunday page very ably conducted by 
Joseph Macqueen. What was said of the 
Tacoma papers holds good also for the 
dailies in Spokane. In smaller cities the 
dailies ordinarily include musical events 
with the society news. 


Popularity of Community Sings 


The most significant recent develop- 
ment of music in the Pacific Coast States 
has been the popularity of the Com- 
munity Sing. Beginning with open air 
demonstrations, the Sing has been car- 
ried into the department stores and fac- 
tories until music has become a real 
factor in the lives of many hundreds of 
workers who otherwise would be without 
it. 

War Camp Community Service song 
leaders have taken the lead in these 
group sings. When the writer was on 
the Pacific Coast last summer, the Sing 
was the thing. Urged on by melodious 
weather and sometimes perspiring con- 
ductors, men and women in crowds vary- 
ing from a few hundreds to several thou- 
sand were giving jubilant voice to song. 

In Portland, Walter Jenkins, a War 
Camp leader, and Jane Burns Albert, 
with a girl’s chorus of 100, were spread- 
ing the gospel of the Sing. In Tacoma, 
Ray D. McCarthy and “Everybody Sing” 
Lyons were achieving like success. In 
Seattle, Francis Russell was going like 
a whirlwind. Whenever Russell had a 
band on hand to play for the Sing throng, 
he always made the bandsmen sing first. 
His attitude was that if professional mu- 
sicians who are paid for being musical 
couldn’t feel the urge and do a little 
warbling for the joy of it, how could non- 
musicians be expected to enthuse? When 


I left Seattle, in November, Russell had 


a dozen stores and factories devoting a 
part of the working day to singing, even 
though customers had to wait until the 
song was over before being waited on. 
Lack of co-operation has been felt, 
however, in community singing, as in 
other forms of music. There are those 
who have ridiculed it and those who have 
sought to eliminate from the Sings the 


very persons who should be most in- 
terested—the musically-elect. One of the 
most consistent advocates of the Sing 
also has been one of the most persistent 
champions of co-operation among profes- 
sional musicians. David Scheetz Craig, 
editor of Music and Musicians and him- 
self a former voice teacher, has set an 
example by quitting his editorial sanc- 
tum to conduct Sings whenever his ser- 
vices were needed. He has been a leader 
in conferences and conventions, using his 
personal influence as well as that of his 
worthy journal, to get musicians together 
for work along broad lines. He is a re- 
freshing example of the editor who prac- 
tices what he preaches. 

In the spirit of the Sing, as it has 
been established in the Pacific Coast 
cities, is the real solution of the problem 
so strongly illustrated in Seattle by the 
guarantors and subscribers who are not 
ticket holders for the Symphony concerts. 
Music cannot be handed, manna-like, 
down to a people from above by moneyed 
folk who think it “the thing” to support 
it, whether they personally care for mu- 
sic or not. It must be in the hearts of the 
people who fill the seats, and the more 
the community Sing program flourishes 
in Seattle, the more certain the Seattle 


Orchestra will be of filling a real place 
in the community. 


More Co-operation Needed 


The musicians of the Pacic Northwest 
should get behind the Sings; they should 
bury the hammer and interest themselves 
in each other; they should utilize every 
opportunity to get out of the studio into 
the current of civic movements; choral 
clubs and other organizations should 
develop plans for joint appearances; 
local artists should not be shelved for 
the sake of imported ones of no superior 
merit, and there should be an interchange 
of artists between cities; the cities them- 
selves should work together as common 
factors in the development of music in 
the entire district, and not as rivals, 
seeking to take something away, the one 
from another. 

If friction can never be eliminated, the 
situation undoubtedly can be consider- 
ably improved. The Pacific Northwest 
has the material and the inspiration to 
do more than it has done, even through 
its relatively few apologists need to 
apologize chiefly for themselves. It 
needs to clear the track of petty obstruc- 
tions and then to pull together for 
success. 








Great Audience Welcomes Return of 
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“Coq dad’ Or’’ to Metropolitan Stage 





Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Marvelous Score Entrusted to Bodanzky’s Baton 
with Discomfiting Results—Minor Changes in Cast—Diaz’s Singing 
as Outstanding Feature—Other Operatic Offerings of the Week 








F that joy of operatic joys, ‘““Le Coq 

d’Or,” is to go the way of “Boris Go- 
dounoff”—which has been. successfully 
translated during the last two years at 
the Metropolitan from a sublimely mov- 
ing tragedy to a ponderous bore—it will 
need only a few such performances as it 
received on Friday evening of last week. 
No work in the répertoire as now con- 
stituted is anticipated with a similar de- 
light or merits a heartier affection than 
this matchless compound of burlesque, 
satire, folklore, fantasy and_ subtly 
symbolistical innuendo which Rimsky- 
Korsakoff has invested with music of the 
most exquisite distinction, lavishness, 
wit, aristocratic fancy and plenary in- 
spiration generally. The public has taken 
it to its bosom in spite of its novelty and 
its departure from the settled canons of 
opera and its vogue has increased with 


every successive hearing. Last week it 
attracted an audience of Caruso propor- 
tions, the largest drawn to it so far. But 
those who heard it for the first time 
might well have wondered what all the 
enthusiasm of its admirers was about. 
And the latter were dismayed, irritated 
and finally wearied. This “Coq d’Or” 
was of metal far less attractive than the 
one they had known and delighted in, 
purely because the representation was 
immeasurably poorer than the ones that 
hitherto have shed luster on the Metro- 
politan. 

There were a few minor changes of 
cast but these signified little. There 
was a change of conductors and that 
signified everything. Mr. Monteux hav- 
ing charged himself with symphonic 
duties, the direction of the operatic ex- 
travaganza was bestowed upon Mr. Bo- 
danzky, who is either temperamentally 
out of sympathy with this music, or else 
too new in its acquaintance to grasp its 
meaning. At all events he emasculated 
and eviscerated this jewelled score 
with results that called to mind his de- 
bilitating treatment of the Wagner 
dramas. What flashed and sparkled be- 
fore grew pale, limp, anemic, lifeless. He 
tamed rhythms, diluted the Oriental 
sensuousness of page upon page, weak- 
ened or left undefined honest melodic 
contours, altered approved tempi, devital- 
ized the orchestra with his famous “re- 
finements,” totally and irretrievably mis- 
‘conceived or disregarded the pith and 
purport of some of the most salient and 


characteristic phrases in the score. A 
weak, inept, monotonously simmering, un- 
incisive handling of the marvelous or- 
chestral fabric—a management revealing 
at every turn lack of perspective and 
characterizing sense—it naturally com- 
municated itself to the work of the stage 
performers and though there was praise- 
worthy singing and choreography of the 
approved stamp, neither singing nor 
choreography measured up to the effects 
of the past two years. And what wonder, 
given guidance so dispiriting? If Mr. 
Bodanzky is henceforward to use the 
opera in this despiteful fashion, its knell 
is rung. 

Mabel Garrison has sung the florid 
music of the Queen with more beauty 
and smoothness of tone than she did 
last week. Yet her delivery of the 
“Hymn to the Sun” and many subse- 
quent passages showed  tastefulness, 
grace and piquancy which are never ab- 
sent from her singing. If it was not 
Miss Garrison at her finest it was, none 


— 


the less, vocalism extremely rare at t}, 
Metropolitan today. Mme. Berat 
placed Sophie Braslau in the music 
Amelfa but made far less of it than he 
American predecessor. Mr. Didur 
peated his excellent Dodon, Mr. Anani ,; 
his General, while the Astrologer of \\ 
Diaz was the outstanding vocal feat: », 
of the performance. It is a part whi 
by reason of a cruel tessitura, no ot} .) 
tenor at the Metropolitan today co 
adequately compass. Mr. Diaz responds 
its exactions with little apparent effo ; 
His voice last week had a vibrancy 
clear ring surpassing even its previ: \; 
state. Marie Sundelius sang the d &. 
cult music of the Golden Cock with t 
purity, if not as flawlessly as heretof 
Among the pantomimists Messrs. Bi 
Bonfiglio and Bartik and Miss G |) 
again stood out. Florence Rudo ») 
hardly substituted to advantage 
Queenie Smith, the erstwhile Am: 
But as a whole the pantomime was n 
spontaneously enacted in the past, we: 
the opera was conducted by one 
knew how to deal with its opu 
beauties. 

“Le Coq d’Or” was preceded, as us 
by “Cavalleria,” in which Miss Mu 
Miss*Perini, Messrs. Crimi and Chalm 
disported themselves for better or wo 
It was a pleasure to welcome back, e 
in so slight a part as Mama Lucia 
sterling artist, Marie eens 

> 


“Samson et Dalila” 


Vocally heroic and one of his mos 
satisfying rdles dramatically, he 
Samson of Caruso was the dominat ny 
figure of the Saturday matinée reversion 
to Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” 1h 
tenor was in superb voice and was more 
than ordinarily lavish in the expenii- 
ture of pealing tone. Save for his pa:t- 
ing in the love scenes, the portrayal was 
one of power and loftiness. The Da!ilu 
of Besanzoni was a study in contradic 
tory vocal qualities, not without some 
occasional very good singing. Amato 
again was excellent as the High Privs: 
and Mardones sang the music of the ()/\/ 
Hebrew nobly. Others in the cast were 
satisfactory and the ballet was the usua 
delight. Mr. Wolff conducted. O. T 


“Faust” Again 


Although the singing could not, by 
the wildest stretch of imagination, hav 
been considered a feature of the repeti- 
tion of “Faust,” on the evening of Jan. §, 
the performance was an interesting one. 
Miss Farrar’s garden scene was as strik- 
ing a piece of naturalism as she has ever 
achieved and there was an occasiona! 
golden note of the voice of yesteryears 
Mr. Martinelli in the name-part dragved 
all of his solos, but his singing was other- 
wise acceptable and he won long ap- 
plause after the “Salut Demeure.” Mr. 
Couzinou was an unimpressive Vale iii 
and Mary Ellis made a personable, if «!- 
most inaudible Siébel. Miss Berat gave 
a stereotyped Martha and Mr. D’Anvelv 
did what could be done with his diminu- 
tive réle of Wagner. The best work, a! 
around, was that of Rothier as Mép/ 
phélés. His singing was good and his 
characterization, if not startling, was 
interesting. The chorus, as usual, sang 
gloriously. Mr. Wolff conducted. 

oe &. 0 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW 
EARNS APPLAUSE 


Audience Testifies Apprecia- 
tion of Fine Musicianship 
and Individuality in Pianist 


At her recital at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 
8, Augusta Cottlow, pianist, well known 
to New York audiences, introduced a 
breath-taking novelty, no less than the 
suspension of the usual “paper” list. If 


the player faced an array of empty seats 
on one side of the house, she had the 


satisfaction of knowing that the occu- 


pants of the other places had a real 
desire to hear her; and she cannot have 
been unmoved by their genuine and 
hearty applause. 

Miss Cottlow has indeed a distinctive, 
a quite individual style; and it is easy 
to see how a player of her straightfor- 
wardness, her excellent technical equip- 
ment, and her good musicianship would 
win a sincere if not a great following. 
Her intellectual grasp for example of 
the Beethoven Sonata in A Major was 
an admirable thing. In her playing of 
the Chopin Etudes and Fantasia that 
made her second number she showed more 





poetic feeling and exhibited incid« 
some fine pedal work. 

The Schumann “Carnaval” was 1! 
estingly, in places brilliantly p'ayed. 
Miss Cottlow has no desire whateve' (25 
she plainly shows), to play to the gal- 
lery; and none of the disfiguring °«nt'- 
mentality that draws popularity «* th 
expense of real sentiment was be 
found in the fine claritv of her intcrp' 
tation. A manuscript dirge by S. \aite 
Krebs, and Liapounoff’s “Lesghinka, ’ OP 
11, closed a distinctly worth-whil P 
gram; of which a number of enco! >, 
well as a profusion of flowers te (ie! 
to the audience’s appreciation. 

( ; 





Ernesto Berimen in Concert 


Ernesto Bertmen, the pianist, 
unusually busy, not only with 
classes of pupils, but also with nu: °!° 
concert appearances. Mr. Bertim » 4! 
peared in a joint recital with Olive \)"" 
soprano, at Rutland, Vt., Jan. 9, | ® 
will appear in five local concerts Pp 
to his AZolian Hall recital on | at 
On Feb. 26 he gives a piano rec 
fore the Mendelssohn Club of R 
Ill., and on March 1 Mr. Bertimen "°° 
his début in Chicago. March 17 hi 2)" 
his first piano recital in Boston. ‘' \.. 
same time Mr. Bertimen will kee! 
teaching at the La _ Forge-! 
studios. Mr. Bertmen is again u! 
management of Haensel & Jones. 
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ar MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A number of worthy people appear to 

e more or less at sea with regard to the 
actual purpose of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
arrival among us, beyond his desire to 
give distinction to the premiére of the 
opera, of which his idyl-poem, the “Blue 
Bird,” forms the libretto. They also seem 
to regard his much-advertised lecture 
tour as on the line of that general system 
of exploitation of notabilities which was 
more prevalent in past years than it has 
yeen of late, and which has included all 
kinds of people, from pastors to poets, 
from novelists to explorers, from scien- 
tists and inventors to newspapermen. 

It may, therefore, be appropriate if 
| quote from an interview with Mr. Mae- 
terlinck in the New York Sun. 

“T have come here,” said he, “to tell 
you my belief that the personality of a 
man lives on after what we call death. 
| have come here with a message that is 
not of the war, but grew out of the war. 
I have come to prove that what the wise 
and religious men of all ages longed for 
and hoped for absolute proof of, our 
immortality, has been scientifically es- 
tablished. My days and my labors have 
led me to this, and could a man ask a 
grander consummation ?” 

Such a message, especially brought 
forward by a man so eminent, and more 
particularly if supported by something 
in the way of concrete evidence, instead 
of mere abstract imagery, will no doubt 
prove a great consolation to hundreds of 
thousands of people, not alone to those 
who felt the results of the war directly 
in their own homes, through the loss of 
some dear one. But so far Mr. Maeter- 
‘inck in such addresses as he has already 
made has not met the issue, so a corre- 
spondent to the Sun suggests that the 
title of his lecture, which was given as 
“The Unknown Shore,” should be changed 
to the “Odie Effluvia,” for the reason that 
Mr. Maeterlinck referred to certain 
Scientists who had stated that they had 
discovered characteristic emanations from 
naman and other bodies at the time of 
aeatn, 

Be that as it may, as the comedian 
says, let me take up an issue which deals 
directly, in a sense, with music, and par- 
“cularly with what we are pleased to 
term the musical prodigies, that is, chil- 
dren of tender age who have exhibited 
Woncerful musical ability not only as a 
tendeney but in the way of composition 
and performance, of which we need not 
*0 any further than the living example 


ve nave in the person of Josef Hofmann. 
‘ls precisely such wonder-children who 
“anno. be explained except by a belief 
Nn continuity of existence! 

* * * 


| must disagree with Maeterlinck when 
* asserts his conviction of the persis- 
“96 of personality after death. Now 
“ere is a great deal of difference be- 
‘Ween continuity of “personality” and 
ont) lity of the “existence” of what is 
falled soul, 
‘-onality is so much created and in- 
“enced by present conditions, whether 
‘© .pply to the time, the place, the 
ial, that it is almost beyond cre- 
a, hat such personality can continue 
, 00 such surroundings. It is scar- 


oe ssible, for instance, to imagine a 
oe Washington, or a General] Grant, 
the. ‘-neoln, continuing as such without 
of a litions of the time, with its power 


~ and reaction. And, furthermore, 
v),. “rsonality, to continue, must in- 
ie principle of immortality, which 


logically means must have lived in the 
past. 

It seems to me that the great problem 
of the hereafter is far more liable to be 
solved, if we understand, as the Orientals 
have done for ages, that personality is 
simply the temporary physical manifes- 
tation of a force which scientists termed 
the “ego,” and which force, being per- 
sonified, acquires experiences in its in- 
carnation in matter which are of the 
most valuable character, whether it works 
for what we call good or what we call 
evil. In other words, each reincarnation 
of this force puts the “ego,” the power 
behind it, threugh a schooling, and hence 
the force progresses to ever increasing 
knowledge and usefulness, according as 
it acquires power from the lessons it 
learns, but each personality in which it 
is incarnated passes. 

Inasmuch as it is generally presumed, 
and by most people accepted, that each 
person has a soul, the question arises, as 
there are many more people on earth to- 
day than there were, we will say, only a 
few hundred years ago, where do all the 
souls come from? Are they reincarnated 
spirits which have already had one or 
many earthly bodies? If not, do they 
come from some other planet, or some 
other solar system beyond our own? 

Now let us consider whether the so- 
called musical prodigy does not furnish 
us with some evidence in this matter. 
One can conceive of a person being born 
with a predisposition to music, because 
the immediate ancestors were musical 
or had attained distinction in the art. 
This would permit of a disposition on the 
part of the child. But it does not account 
for ability to write a composition at eight 
years of age, which is what some of the 
great musicians have done. It does not 
account for the marvelous power to per- 
form, shown (to bring him forward once 
more) in Josef Hofmann, at eight or nine 
years of age. 

Take the world of art. A child may 
have a desire to dabble with paints and 
pencil, but it would not account for the 
early works of a Murillo, or of many 
others of the great masters. 

If there is a law which we can grasp, 
it is that every effect must have an 
adequate cause. Now we may inherit 
a tendency, a certain power, a certain 
proficiency, but when it comes to doing 
the concrete thing that requires work, 
and when the child has not done the 
work, how did it get the power, and where 
and who did the work? The only ex- 
planation we can give is that back of 
that child is the “ego,” which has done 
the work in previous physical incarna- 
tions. This will account for some of 
those who are great mathematicians, 
scientists, at a very early age. 

I can name a child myself that I met 
living secludedly with its parents near 
Poughkeepsie. It had never been allowed 
to go to school because of weak health. 
It had never seen a page of music. Yet 
it scribbled music on odd pieces of paper 
before it could read. 

Without pursuing the subject further, 
let me say, with all due deference to Mr. 
Maeterlinck’s eminence as a poet, as an 
idealist, I cannot see in his declaration 
that he brings us anything new to aid 
us in our everlasting search for a solu- 
tion of the great problem—what does 
life mean, whence come we, and whither 
g0 we? 

* * * 

The outstanding feature of Maeter- 
linck’s message, if I have grasped it right, 
is that he has simply added something 
to the evidence that mind works not only 
through matter, but outside of matter. 
If it does, it would go a long way to 
prove that this existence that we know 
is only a stepping stone, not alone to 
another, but to other existences. 

But why should our good Maeterlinck 
worry about lectures? Let him print 
his message in two or three languages 
besides French, and have it circulated. 
Let him give up his lecture tour any- 
way, and having disposed of his little 
wife, for the time being, who no doubt 
will be gloriously entertained by the Van- 
derbilts and other social lights, let him 
start on a tour of the United States with 
Henry Russell as companion and guide. 
There is not a city with which Henry 
is not acquainted. 

Let him see the great furnaces in Pitts- 
burgh, go and hear some of the proceed- 
ings in Congress, to find out how well 
this country is misgoverned. Let him 
visit the Grand Canon, see the life of 
New Orleans, the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, go North to Minnesota. On 
the way visit the stock yards in Chicago 
and find out how pigs are turned into 
pork in fourteen seconds. Incidentally, 
he might visit Nebraska and talk with 
the peerless Bryan. Let him get in touch 
with this great democracy in all its 
various phases, which he never will do on 
a lecture tour, when le will travel 


through the country in a Pullman car, 
stop at various hotels, be entertained and 
féted by the new-rich. 

Let him, by all means, stay in this 
country till the summer begins and Rus- 
sell can take him the rounds of Coney 
Island, put him through the Loop-the- 
Loop, the Rocky Road to Dublin, and feed 
him with a dish of hot dog. Then, when 
he finally returns to New York and 
leaves with his sweet little wife for Bel- 
gium, he will go back with a fund of 
fresh ideas, even if he has acquired the 
ice water habit and its consequent indi- 
gestion. He certainly will be a wiser, if 
not a better, poet and philosopher. 

* * x 

It was natural that during her visit 
here the press would turn its attention to 
Mme. Maeterlinck, who has been inter- 
viewed by a reporter for the New York 
World on “fashions.” It seems that the 
lady spoke, as is reported, in a quaint 
but perfectly intelligible English. The 
reporter describes her as not exactly a 
beautiful woman, except by flashes. He 
says that she is small and’ thin, with 
amber brown eyes and golden brown hair, 
which she wears low on the back of her 
neck and curling about her face. She 
has pretty teeth. But her great appeal is 
in her vivacity and in her absence of self- 
consciousness. Her manner is largely 
that of a child who is delighted with 
everything as it comes along, especially 
if it be pleasurable. 

In discussing the question of dress, she 
said that the skirts are shorter and more 
full with the ladies in Paris than they 
are here to-day, to which Madame was 
careful to add that that is good for the 
small woman but not good for the large 
woman. With regard to the statement 
that the French fashion designers have 
special styles for the Americans, which 
the French do not wear, Madame stated 
that this is not true, that she had seen 
no extreme designs here. 

That the sweet little lady takes par- 
ticular care of her husband, may be 
accepted. That she ties his tie before 
he goes out, may also be accepted. And 
that he finds distraction from his own 
work in her socicty, may also be accepted. 

* * a 

So Henry Russell, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, was “requested to 
call” by the District Attorney, to explain 
all about the expenditures and receipts 
of the various charitable enterprises with 
which Mr, Maeterlinck’s name has been 
connected, and of which it is understood 
Mr. Russell has been the manager. These 
charities, as we know, were under the 
protection of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians and of the most prominent 
society people in New York. The receipts 
of the performance of the “Blue Bird” 
were also supposed to be devoted to 
the purposes of these charities. They 
amounted, it is said, to over $40,000. Then 
there were the receipts of the wonderful 
“Blue Bird” ball, which was under the 
protection of the Vanderbilts and other 
social lights. 

The District Attorney has said that 
he had no specific charges to make, but 
that he would like to know how much 
money was raised and where it went to. 

One of the daily papers made a great 
deal of fuss over the fact that the Dis- 
trict Attorney had called upon Mr. Henry 
Russell and his secretary to make an 
explanation with regard to the monies 
collected for the various charities through 
the “Blue Bird” ball and the premiére of 
the opera at the Metropolitan. 

When Mr. Russell appeared before the 
District Attorney, it was made clear that 
he had never handled any of the funds. 
All the money collected at the premiére 
had been turned over to Willard V. King, 
of the Columbia Trust Company, and 
Otto H. Kahn, who were the trustees for 
the charities. It also appeared that noth- 
ing in the way of commissions had been 
paid for any of these charities, and as 
far as the ball was concerned, that was 
in the hands of ladies of the highest 
social prominence and wealth, including 
the Vanderbilts. 

The fact that there had been delay in 
rendering the account as the law calls 
for, within ten days of the premiere at 
the Metropolitan, was simply because the 
Metropolitan had not yet made up its 
accounts. Those who are posted about 
such matters know that with a benefit 
performance, where many of the people 
subscribe but do not send the money, 
yet are perfectly good, it takes a little 
time to clean up the accounts. There is 
positively more bookkeeping and also 
more correspondence and trouble _in- 
volved in a single large benefit per- 
formance than in a couple of weeks of 
the regular opera season, where every- 
thing runs the usual course. 

Here again we have another instance 
of the fact that so many of our news- 
papers are prone to give great display 
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whenever they think 
there is anything like a scandal or 
trouble. So far as Mr. Russell is con- 
cerned, it is a pleasure for me to state 
that he comes out of the matter absolutely 
with clean hands. 

ok ok *k 


and prominence 


A recent concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall drew a house 
that had been sold out for days.  Evi- 
dently Leopold Stokowski, the conductor 
of the visiting organization, has de- 
servedly secured a strong following of 
enthusiastic friends. The concert, as all 
the papers noted, was a great success 
(though some of the playing of the or- 
chestra was criticized)—a success in 
which Monsieur Cortot, the newly ar- 
rived pianist, had a large share. 

Of this no doubt your critics will have 
their say. I am concerned with making 
a protest against the hebit of some of 
the critics of the daily press to refer 
continually in their notices not only of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra but of other 
visiting orchestras, to the fact that New 
York has too much symphony music al- 
ready, and that these visiting orchestras 
have nothing to teach us, and that their 
coming is superfluous—indeed, one of the 
critics not long ago almost said that such 
visits were an imposition on our forbear- 
ance. 

And yet here we have the Philadelphia 
Orchestra playing, as I said, to a sold 
out house. Isn’t it about time that these 
critics made up their minds that they 
represent not much more than their own 
individual opinions and that they cer- 
tainly do not represent the music-loving 
people of New York City? According 
to them, had their viewpoint been correct, 
Stokowsk: should have played to empty 
benches. He didn’t. He played to a 
jammed and enthusiastic house. This, 
with much other evidence that can be 
afforded, shows most distinctly that our 
leading critics are not in touch with the 
musical sentiment or with the musical 
intelligence of the time. They are a law 
unto themselves. Their work is not con- 
structive. 

a. 2 «* 

It will be grateful news to many who 
are appreciative of Mme. Galli-Curci that 
she has won her suit for divorce against 
her husband, the Count, and that instead 
of the case resulting in a more or less 
disagreeable washing of dirty linen on 
both sides, it ended pleasantly with the 
withdrawal by the Count’s attorneys of 
all the charges and allegations he had 
made against his wife. 

Thus the lady comes out of the court 
with her divorce and with clean hands, 
which will be subject for rejoicing on the 
part of her thousands of admirers all 
over the country. Incidentally, it also 
completely exonerates her accompanist, 
Mr. Howard Samuels, and her manager, 
Mr. Charles L. Wagner, who had been 
named by the Count in his reply to her 
divorce action. 

Incidentally let me say that Madame 
acted very generously by her former 
husband and settled all his financial 
claims with a check for $80,000. 

* * * 

No sooner has the Galli-Curci em- 
broglio been settled than trouble breaks 
out with the Chicago Opera Company. 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Baklanoff, the noted Russian baritone, 
who has just made a phenomenal success 
in De Koven’s new opera “Rip Van 
Winkle,” has been arrested, charged by 
a lady with whom he has been living for 
the last four or five years, one of the 
sopranos of the Chicago company, with 
having deceived her by promise of mar- 
riage when he had a wife already living 
in Russia. 

The lady’s case does not appear to be 
so strong as it would seem from the first 
press accounts sent out. It appears she 
knew he was married when she met Bak- 
lanoff in Petrograd and eloped with him. 
Meantime, she has also been arrested and 
now both are threatened with deportation, 
though it is reported that the directors 
of the company have determined to stand 
by Baklanoff in the matter. 

I refer to the scandal which is occupy- 
ing the attention of the Chicago press 
to the extent of columns, because Bak- 
lanoff, through the trouble, is getting 
more publicity by a hundred fold than 
he ever got by his splendid art, for he is 
certainly one of the finest artists on the 
operatic stage to-day, as was recognized 
when he was here with the Chicago Opera 
Company last season. It is a peculiar 
thing that a man must be charged with 
some kind of an offense to really get the 
attention of the press. As long as he 
behaves himself and does good work he 
gets scant mention. But let him be 
charged with some serious offense, and 
promptly he gets into “all the news that’s 
fit to print,” in even the most reputable 
daily papers. 

Years hence, anyone taking up a daily 
paper, even the most conservative and 
substantial, will get a very curious idea of 
the lives of the people. So little is the 
attention which is paid to man’s work— 
which is surely his nobler part—and so 
much attention is given to gossip, to 
scandals, to politics, to crime, to acci- 
dents. And very often what is said one 
day is taken back the next, as witness 
the recent report that the Ebert ministry 
in Berlin had collapsed, and which was 
contradicted the very next day. The really 
great interests of life, with all the comedy 
and tragedy involved in them, get scant 
attention. 
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The Baklanoff trouble is by no means 
the only one with which the management 
of the Chicago Opera Company has to 
contend, for it seems that the other night 
Rosa Raisa refused to sing in “Norma” 
and so they were obliged to substitute 
“Hérodiade.” The reason of her refusal 
was that she was angry because the Ju- 
venile Protective Association, which by 
the bye, it is said, has no legal status, 
threatened to prevent a five-year-old girl 
appearing in the opera, and Raisa prop- 
erly refused to play “Norma” without a 
kid. 

And this same association, which evi- 
dently is desirous of securing notoriety, 
has also threatened to bring suits 
against the management of the Chicago 
company on account of the children that 
are employed in the representation of 
De Koven’s and Mackaye’s “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

The original law against the employ- 
ment of children in public performances 
(and under which, by the bye, if you 
recall the matter, Josef Hofmann was 
driven from the concert stage during the 
regime of Mayor Strong in New York, 
when he was a juvenile prodigy) was 
originally passed to prevent the use of 
children particularly in acrobatic per- 
formances, but it was never intended 
that it should militate against the per- 
formances of opera, where the children do 
not appear every night but only oc- 
casionally, and are vitally necessary to 
the production. 

* * * 

In a discussion among leading musi- 
cians the other day a cry was raised 
to the effect that “the Italians are run- 
ning the Metropolitan.” 

“Not the Italians,” said one of the 
party, “but the Neapolitans, Caruso, 
Amato and the rest. They are the ones 
who have boosted Papi into a leading 
conductorship.” 

“Well,” said I, “Gatti is not a Neapol- 
itan. He is, I believe, a Milanese, and 
as a rule the Milanese have no use for 
the Neapolitans.” 

“But,” exclaimed another, “you can’t 
get away from the fact that the French 
and the Americans are not getting the 
show they should.” 

To which I replied: “So far as the 
French are concerned, they have a French 
conductor, Wolff, who seems to me to 
be getting ample opportunity and to be 
making good, and has shown himself to 


be a fine musician and a very capable 
man. The only trouble is that some of 
the critics are so saturated with German 
music and all that it means, that they 
cannot be just, even if they tried, to a 
French conductor. 

“As far as Gatti is concerned,” I con- 
tinued, “it seems to me that he has shown 
his independence and his catholic spirit 
by the fact that is unquestioned that 
there are more Americans to-day in his 


company than ever before, that, indeed, 


he has given more opportunity to Ameri- 
cans than any of his predecessors, and 
all you have to do is to look up the 
records.” 

“How about Sophie Braslau?” inter- 
rupted one of the party. 

“IT will agree with you,” said I, “that 
it would be a gracious act on the part of 
Gatti if he gave Miss Braslau more op- 
portuntiy for the display of her un- 
questioned talent and her glorious voice. 
She has made good on the concert stage 
already, and whenever she has appeared 
at the Metropolitan she has also evoked 
not only the approval of the press but of 
the audiences. 

“Look at the tenors,” said I. “Gatti 
has three Americans—Charles Hackett, 
Orville Harrold, and Morgan Kingston. 
They cannot complain. They are getting 
a good show.” 

“Well,” said another, “if the Americans 
are getting such a show, why isn’t Mor- 
gan Kingston scheduled for Parsifal in- 
stead of Martinelli? Kingston has sung 
the rdle and studied it with the most 
eminent Germans on the other side, in- 
cluding Hans Richter. Can you imagine 


what kind of English Martinelli will 
sing?” 
To which I replied that I myself 


thought it would be more appropriate if 
an American sang the role. 

“But anyway,” I said, “I understand 
that Orville Harrold may sing it.” 

In all these matters the friends of the 
various artists, who are naturally anx- 
ious to see their favorite have ample 
opportunity to make good, do not realize 
that a manager, when a season com- 
mences, is bound down by contracts with 
his various artists and is not a free 
agent in the matter of rédles, as many 
would suppose. Nevertheless, if the 
management decided that it would be 
wise to have Signor Caruso sing certain 
lyric roles, which he does, as in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Marta,” and these roles 
are in the répertoire of so good an artist 
and fine a singer as Signor Carpi, it 
would, of course, result in giving Signor 
Carpi less to do. And naturally Caruso, 
through his tremendous prestige, would 
have the preference. 

Apropos of Carpi, in my judgment he 
is destined for a splendid career on the 
concert stage. Arrangements are now 
in progress by which he will have ample 
opportunity. When he gave his recital at 
Aeolian Hall last season he astounded the 
critics by his art. They had expected 
that he would sing some of the better 
known operatic arias, instead of which he 
gave a program which. showed that the 
man is of the first rank as a musician as 
well as an artist. He certainly made good 
and aroused the enthusiasm of an au- 
dience disposed to be critical. I suggest 
to managers throughout the country that 
they put Fernando Carpi on their con- 
cert lists as “one best bet!” 

* K * 

The Louisville Courier-Journal in a 
recent number devotes a leading editorial 
to your editor, apropos of the expression 
of regret that he published at the time 
when the American Legion had protested 
against the appearance of the eminent 
violinist, Fritz Kreisler, in that city, 
which protest had been endorsed by the 
mayor, and consequently his engagement 
had been cancelled. 

The Courier-Journal, which has always 
been, particularly under the regime of the 
great Henry Watterson, one of the most 
influential of the daily press of the coun- 
try, it seems to me has been misled in 
the matter. 

It is eminently proper that there 
should be a protest against any artist 
or composer, German or Austrian, who 
could be fairly classed as among the 
enemies of this country and as repre- 
sentative of the Hun spirit. But that 
certainly is not the case with Kreisler. 
His record, ever since he has been in 
this country, has been clean. When we 
got into the war he immediately gave 
up all his engagements, retired from the 
stage, and kept absolutely quiet. He 
never has been identified with any Hun 
propaganda, like Muck and Kunwald, or 
Gadski, or her husband Tauscher, or 
Goritz. He has the regard, and indeed 
the intimate friendship, of Americans 
whose loyalty and patriotism cannot be 
questioned for a moment. 

With all due deference to what has 
been called patriotism, there is something 
even beyond patriotism, and that is 
“justice.” Justice demands that we dis- 


criminate in such matters and that we 
do not include in our general condem- 
nation and abhorrence of the Huns and 
their atrocities in the late war, anybody 
and everybody who happens to have a 
German name or happens to be of Ger- 
man or Austrian birth. It seems to be 
forgotten that hundreds of thousands of 
Germans, dead and living, came to this 
country, refugees from the autocratic 
militarism of the Prussians. It seems 
to have been forgotten that a price was 
on the head of many of them, and if they 
had dared to return home they would 
have been arrested, condemned and shot. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question which is very often overlooked, 
namely, that there are a number of peo- 
ple with German names who are not 
Germans at all, and never were. For 
instance, the leading French conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera has a German 
name, but he is a Frenchman. One of the 
great names in the regime of Napoleon 
1{I in France was McMahon. He was not 
an Irishman. He was a Frenchman. 
There are any number of names, perhaps 
originally, way back, of Teutonic origin, 
but the present bearers of these names 
are as far removed from being Teutons 
as it is possible to conceive. Your editor, 
for instance, bears a German name. He 
was born in England and educated there, 
and has been a resident of this country 
for nearly half a century, and has long 
been an American citizen. 

I know a German by the name of 
“Trish!”~—think of it. 

In the case of Kreisler, it is most un- 
just to class him with some of the 
artists of known German proclivities, 
who have never been in sympathy with 
this country, who have never lost an 
opportunity to deride it, and, indeed, 
many of them have gone so far as to be 
active agents of the enemy. 

In such matters, therefore, let us be, 
above all, just, and discriminate, so that 
we do not condemn the innocent in our 
proper resentment against the guilty. 

By the bye, Kreisler got an ovation 
when he appeared with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra the other day in the city of 
brotherly love, despite the fact that cer- 
tain ladies had announced their inten- 
tion of not occupying their seats as a 
means of testifying to their “patriotism.” 


Everything comes to him who waits— 
till he is dead. 

So it came to poor Bizet, with his 
“Carmen,” and so it seems it will come 
to Leoncavallo, whose ‘‘Zaza” will have 
been produced by the time my letter is in 
print. Curious, isn’t it, that when Leon- 
cavallo was here a few years ago he 
pleaded vainly for the production of this 
very opera. But the powers at the Metro- 
politan couldn’t see it. And there you 
are! And now he has passed out they 
are going to give it. Such is the irony 
of fate. 

A day or so before Leoncavallo returned 
to Italy, he lunched with me and spoke 
sadly with regard to his disappointment. 
But at the same time he expressed his 
intention of coming back, for, said he, he 
thought he could find in this great de- 
mocracy the inspiration for a work which 
would make his fame for all time. The 
life here seemed to attract him. 

“Zaza” should be a success, because the 
role fits the temperament of La Geral- 
dine, who will have the part. Curious, 
too, isn’t it, that the play was a failure 
when it was produced on the other side, 
but when Belasco infused his genius into 
it and took up Mrs. Leslie Carter he made 
the reputation of both play and star, 
which, mind you, he could not have done 
had the material not been there. 

When Belasco recently produced “The 
Son-Daughter,” a Chinese play, at his 
theater, some of the first-nighters noticed 
that Farrar, Bodanzky and others of the 
Metropolitan were there and immediately 
drew the conclusion that they had re- 
ceived the tip that possibly there might 
be in that play the foundation for another 
“Butterfly.” 

So I was not surprised when I heard 
that Puccini has taken the play up for the 
purpose of making it into a grand opera. 
The quidnuncs, however, state that they 
do not think that this particular play 
will make a good opera, on the ground 
that the action is too slow. This, of 
course, is in conformity with Oriental 
habit and custom. They said the play 
drags, and so they conclude that it is 
not likely to be a success as an opera. 

Puccini’s effort to turn “The Girl of the 
Golden West” into an opera was not par- 
ticularly successful. After the prestige 
of the premiére of “La Fanciulla del 
West” had worn off the opera was shelved 
even though Caruso and Amato made 
notable “hits” in it. 

* * # 

The movement for a memorial to the 
late Oscar Hammerstein is likely to come 
to something, now that Fortune Gallo 
and some other practical people have 


— 


taken hold of the matter. Hammerst 
certainly deserves to be remembered, 9, 
reasons that have already had plenty » 
publicity. 

At the same time, it might be well thx; 
the Chicago people took steps to erec} 
memorial, even if it be only a comme 
orative tablet, to the memory of C] 
fonte Campanini, who did more to jy 
Chicago on the operatic map than all 
predecessors put together. 

a 

Long ago I told you that our dis: 
guished lady stars do not need a prs; 
agent. They can get front page sto 
into the papers whenever the spirit mo 
them. ‘Lhe latest instance of this is t. 4; 
Mary Garden is getting all kinds of p \,. 
licity in the Chicago papers and e¢ xs 
where simply by announcing her willi. » 
ness to accept the job of impresari 
the Chicago Upera Association now 
Cleofonte Campanini has passed from 
She very pertinently asks: 

“Why should not a woman run an 0; 
company? Women are running ey: 
thing else.” And before long, 
prophesies, there will be a woman Pi: 
dent in the White House. When she \ , 
asked if she would be a candidate 
that office, she said she’d like to try 
anyway. However, if the job of 
presario is offered to her she will take | 

If she does take the position so 
prophesy a riot in the first twenty-: 
hours. 
as well as very capable, and it would not 
be at all surprising if under her +i! 
there was more harmony, but it woul 
be Heaven help the critics and the re. 
porters if they aroused the ire of ih 
talented lady who, if she is the sweetes: 
of Mélisandes has also a temper and- 

It may be the part of wisdom if this 
screed is brought to a finish before there 
is trouble for 
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WILL UNITE FORCES 
TO HONOR OSCAR 








Memorial Programs Will Be Given on 
March 28 by Admirers of 
Hammerstein 
The plans of the Oscar Hammerste: 
Memoria! Association, which has_ bee: 
formed with the intention of erectiny 2 
memorial of some sort to the late im- 
presario who did so much for the ad- 
vancement of operatic music in America 
as well as in other theatrical lines in 
New York and elsewhere, are rapid) 
crystallizing. A committee is being 
tormed of persons prominent in the mu 
sical, business and social worlds. Theo- 
dore Steinway has been invited to aci as 
treasurer and has consented to assume 

the duties of that position. 

Sunday, March 28, has been set for 
the day when a memorial service and 
memorial concert will take place. Th 
first will be held in the afternoon at t 
Manhattan Opera House, which Morr 
Gest and Edward F. Albee have donated 
for the occasion. The service wi! ! 
similar to that for the late Cleofont 
Campanini in Chicago. After a short 
religious service, an orchestra of 100, in 
charge of Nahan Franko, will play, 
prominent orchestral conductors wil 
direct various numbers and well-known! 
opera singers will be heard. There wi 
also be a large chorus. While not ye! 
definitely decided, it is probab’e that ad 
mission will be free to the general pu)! 

In the evening there will be a mons! 
concert at the Seventy-first Armor) 
Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth S!\ 
The management of the Madison Sua 
Garden has offered its stage equipme!' 
and sounding boards. The progran 
not yet been arranged, but lette: 
daily being received by Mrs. Hamme! 
stein, by Mr. Trav’s of the Gallo orzan 
zation, from artists of the first 
signifying their willingness to «4 
On that night the management 
the fourteen theaters which Mr. !1a” 
merstein built in New York will be 2> ved 
to donate a portion of their rec: 7 
the memorial fund, and a similar 1°)!" 
has been made to Oswald Stoll, the pr 
ent owner of the London Opera ‘|: 
Gustav Frohman, who is now in !* 
is getting in touch with persons 
musical world of the French 
with whom Mr. Hammerstein w: 
ciated. The souvenir program ° 
clude photographs of all the bu 
which Mr. Hammerstein erected | 
York from his first venture, the } ¢'°" 
Flats, which he built in 1887 on (°)" 
Street, and which had a theater "° 
cellar for the use of the tenants. 

The exact character of the ™ 
will be determined by an espec!: 
pointed committee as soon as 
after the concert. In the meant!m 
tions are being received at Mrs hi 
merstein’s office, 151 West Thirt) \'>"" 
Street. 
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But “Our Mary” is very shrewd 
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WHY WE CANNOT LOOK TO EUROPE TO 


SUPPLY THE MUSICAL 








By MILTON WEIL 

NE of the objects of my recent trip abroad was to investigate the 
() musical situation, to ascertain what prominent artists were avail- 

able for presentation in America, and to study the effect new 
musical conditions in Europe would have upon the musical activities 
f this country. After five months of close investigation, my summary 
5 that so far as expecting any great artists, or any appreciable number 
f artists who would be available for the American concert stage, there is 
irtually little hope. 

Let me ask first, what we can look forward to in the way of new 
music? As I wrote from London, the war has produced nothing new 
in composition. Each great war has produced something in the way 
of new thought, and generally in one of the arts or in literature. This 
war, however, has produced only new thought in science. The arts 
have not become enriched in any way through the world war. I inter- 
viewed most of the leading publishers who are in close touch with con- 
temporary composers, and with the possible exception, strange to say, of 
some Russian music, there is comparatively nothing new in the market 
over there. There has been a certain amount of composing, both of 
orchestral music and of opera, notably the newer works of Ferruccio 
Busoni, but nothing that is strikingly characteristic or that contains to 
any marked degree the essence of novelty or that gives promise of creat- 
ing a new school in musical composition. 

As to artists, the situation is about as follows: During the term 
of the war, in all of the European countries, all of the younger genera- 
tion were used in some way for war purposes. Teaching was prac- 
tically eliminated. New geniuses naturally did not appear on the hori- 
zon under these conditions, and many of the youths who had shown 
great promise, and many who had already started their professional 
careers and had attracted notice on the other side, have during the strain 
of the war, almost in every case ceased their musical activities. For 
an example, without mentioning names—and I found many cases simi- 
lar to this—a young violinist in England who had every promise of 
becoming a star in the musical firmament, having suffered from shell 
shock, lost all sense of tone, and has gone into commercial life. The 
very fierceness of the waging of the war, on a scale unheard of in the 
world’s history, has put many men out of the running so far as enrich- 
ing the world with music is concerned. With the ending of the war, 
the new generation will have to have the opportunity to develop but it 
will be several years before we will again have the benefit of any Eu- 
ropean artists to draw from to broaden out the musical activities of 
this country. Also, many of the leading teachers were either killed or 
maimed, or placed in such physical condition that they ceased to be of 
value as instructors. I do not mean by this that there are none that 
can be depended upon for the future, for the purpose of satisfying 
America’s greatly increased demand for new musical artists, but that 
those available will be brought down to a minimum. The German 
artists would have to be eliminated, anyway, for two or three years 
because surprising as it may be to many, as an aftermath of the war 
the feeling against the German in this country is possibly stronger than 
it was during the war itself. The German language is being to-day 


e''minated almost entirely in this country. Much more than the tolera- 


NEEDS OF THE HOUR 


tion for the German language employed on the concert or operatic stage, 
it has become a danger in this country even to use it on the public high- 
ways. We might as well look at things as they are, without discussing 
the question of the right or the wrong. 








Throughout Europe, as in this country, music has come more 
strongly into its own than ever before. It has been the source of great 
mental and physical relaxation of the people. The musical possibilities 
in this country are unbounded. My original plan in forming the Na- 
tional Musical Managers Association and the National Concert Man- 
agers Association was to bring about a development of new territory 
where music had been non-existent. My advice now to both of these 
associations is to strengthen themselves but not to make any concerted 
effort to broaden out territcry, as there will be no artists available to 
take care of these newly organized fields. In fact, it is very much on 
the cards that some of our American artists will be drawn upon to go 
to Kurope to supply the very needs of the field on the other side. 


As an example, take the Scandinavian countries. As one gentleman 
put it to me, they have gone “music mad.” The smallest cities to-day 
have their symphony orchestras, opera is being given everywhere, and 
concerts every day. Germany has music everywhere, band, orchestral 
concerts and opera. Switzerland the same way. Even in Bulgaria, 
Roumania, music is king. In France the musical activities are simply 
tremendous, and as an example, they have four permanent operatic 
companies in Paris alone. Spain and even Portugal are having musical 
activities unheard of in pre-war days. The London season is flourish- 
ing remarkably and in fact, it is so all through the provinces. Lady 
Curzon, the Otto H. Kahn.of the operatic world of London, is even 
dreaming of a year-around opera in English, Italian and French. 
Every concert stage in the city of London is practically in continuous 
use. As an example; during the past season, and again this coming 
season, there will be three opera companies, one at Covent Garden, the 
Beecham Opera in English, and the Carl Rosa Opera at the Lyceum, 
one of the largest theaters in London. All of these are generously 
patronized, and opera in London promises to be put on a good, solid 
paying basis. 

With a situation of this kind it can readily be seen that we cannot 
be dependent upon European musical art to assist in the development 
of the musical activities of this country. This naturally means a big 
opportunity for the American artists. I do not mean the singer or per- 
former of mediocre talent or ability, but I mean for the development of 
the really great artists in this country, for to-day they cannot only get a 
hearing here, but it is just as possible to get a hearing in the Kuropean 
fields without necessarily taking a foreign name. 

Music will not remain to a very decided extent, provincial, so far as 
each country is concerned. It is going to become more international 
than was ever dreamt of in times past. There is no question that the 
war has left music poorer through the loss ef composers, and artists, 
while science has become enriched. Music is in the position to-day, as 
all of the commercial interests of the world are, of having a tremendous 
demand and a decreased supply, and as time goes on the demand will 
keep constantly ahead of the supply, at least for many years to come. 





the Piedmonese and “Adiu Margaridoto.” 


FOKINE GIVES FIRST AMERICAN PROGRAM 





Leader of Russian Ballet and 
Mme. Fokine Seen at 
Metropolitan 


| Memories of the gorgeous Russian 
ballet brought to the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Dec. 30 an audi- 
“Nee similar in size to that which greets 
the ost favored of tenors, to see the more 
‘Ntlmnate productions of Michel Fokine 
‘nd his wife, Vera Fokina. From the 
‘eraided ereator of those brilliant chore- 
*'aphie pictures an evening of rare bril- 
““Tcy was expected, yet his program 
in comparison with the work of 
vn disciples. Twelve years ago, 
" he was teaching his graces to an 
‘Numerable following, Fokine perhaps 
ipped them all in litheness, but he 
* -O no more, and the number on this 
|" s offering each recalled earlier pro- 
ns here by his pupils, when sur- 
“\g grace and suppleness made ex- 
“'te pietures of them. The first num- 
was “Spectre de la Rose,” done by 


IN BINDING 





M. and Mme. Fokine. Despite the lovely 
appearance of both dances and their un- 
doubted dignity, the picture lost in 
finesse. Mme. Fokine was then seen in 
four other solo dances. The first, “The 
Dying Swan,” perhaps rivalled Pavlowa’s 
dancing of it, but hardly surpassed it. 
“Salome,” to the music of Glazounoff, 
consisted of the irksome task of unfas- 
tening and throwing off seven veils, but 
of little dancing. Her final two numbers, 
“Chant d’Automne,” of Tchaikovsky, and 
Nachez’s “Gypsy Dance,” offered her 
more occasion to display moments of 
revelant movement, although her toe 
work has not the lightness one would 
hope for. Perhaps the last-mentioned 
dance was most welcome because _ it 
brought a somewhat more striking color 
into a program unitoned, too unvarying 
Fokine essayed solos in Tcherpnin’s 
“Bacchus” and in the “Panaderos” of 
Glazounoff, these lacking in virility. The 
final group alone reached expectations, 
giving genre pictures. naive, colorful, to 
the Russian Folk Tunes of Liadow. 
These included “Melancholy,” a Humor- 
esque; “I Dance with a Mosquito,” lul- 
laby; a Character Dance and a Folk 
Dance. 


The dance program was somewhat en- 
gulfed by a flood of orchestral music. 
An orchestra with all the failings of a 
“serap” ensemble, was led as adequately 
as possible by Josiah Zuro through a 
long program, which included the Weber 
“Euryanthe” overture, Schubert’s An- 
dante con moto from the Symphony in 
C; Smetana’s “Vysehrad,” Ipolitow- 
Ivanow’s “In the Village,” Intermezzo to 
Granados’ “Goyescas” and Svendsen’s 
“Fest-Polonaise.” 

Numerous floral offerings and con- 
tinued clamor of applause greeted alike 
each number of the artists. F. G. 





Sydney Thompson in a Recital of Ballads 
in New York 


A costume recital of folk ballads and 
of two original playlets was presented 
by Miss Sydney Thompson on Jan. 2 at 
the Princess Theater. To an audience 
which apparently appreciated her poise 
and admirable sense, Miss Thompson re- 
cited a program including “Eliduc,” a 
lay of Marie de France (1180); three 
Mediaeval ballads, including “The Gay 
Goss Hawk,” “Susie Pye,” “St. Stevyne 
and King Herowde”’; and ballads of 
Southern Europe: “Shalga” from the 
Roumanian,” “The Moor Saracen” from 


Her two plays, “The Wall,” and “The 
Letter of Introduction,” though unorigi- 
nal, were given interestingly. Her read- 
ing of the ballads displayed much charm 
and literary discrimination. Fr. G. 


Cantor Joseph Shlisky in Recital 


A recital was given by Cantor Joseph 
Shlisky at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 4. Cantor Shlisky, who was 
first heard last season in recital, has a 
tenor organ of fine texture and of much 
power and dramatic quality. With sin- 
cerity and musical appreciation, he of- 
fered numbers by Purcell, by Handel, an 
aria from “La Bohéme,” and did espe- 
cially well in some traditional Yiddish 
songs, arranged by the Rev. Jacob Rap- 
paport. Spanish numbers from the col- 
lections of Kurt Schindler also graced 
the program. 





Maria Conde, soprano, and Max Rosen, 
violinist, were presented by Laura Har- 
lan as the second of the Thursday Even- 
ing Musicales at the Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GREENFIELD, MAss.—Nina Day, organ- 
ist at St. James’s Episcopal Church, re- 
cently gave a recital of Christmas music. 
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Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Jan. 3, 1920. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s frequent appearances gave the program much 
of the character of a recital. She was in magnificent form and de- 
lighted her audience as much by the opulent power of her voice and 
its luscious quality as well as by her consummate art in using it. Her 
first group included Brahms’s lovely “Ever Lighter Grows My Slum- 
ber,” which she sang with exquisite feeling; Schumann’s “Two Songs 
of a Bride” and Schubert’s “Erlking,” which was dramatically over- 
emphasized. 

The most interesting number on the program was Ernest Chausson’s 
indescribably beautiful “Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer,” for voice 
and orchestra. Chausson has taken a poem of Maurice Boucher of 
the subtlest and most delicate sentiment and clothed it in an orchestra- 
tion quite equal to its poetic beauty. Mme. Matzenauer gave it a never- 
to-be-forgotten interpretation. 

The concluding number on the program was Wagner’s “Prelude” 
and Isolde’s “Love Death,” the singer giving the latter an impas- 
sioned and dramatic presentation. The same program will be re- 
peated to-night 


Cincinnati Times-Star, ‘Jan. 3. 


Matzenauer was incomparable. She was the artist of voice and 
interpretation, the very expression in song of the lines and melodies. 
The concert will be repeated this evening. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 3. 


The orchestra played the score beautifully, and Mme. Matzenauer lent 
her gorgeous organ to its complete and impressive performance. 


Matzenauer 


“The World's 
Greatest 
Contralto”™ 


Announcement is hereby made 
that all concert bookings for 
this celebrated artist, for the 
coming season will be arranged 


through Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


A Few Recent ‘Tributes 


Detroit Free Press, Dec. 30. 


Mme. Matzenauer, who made her second appearance in the city, on 
this occasion again was in wonderful voice. Evidently this season the 
artist is enjoying the full glory of her talent, for she sings with an 
ease and a mastery which indicate her own pleasure in whatever she 
does, and pleasure she certainly accords her audience. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mme. Matzenauer sang the “Letter Scene” from Tschaikowsky’s 
opera “Eugene Onegin,” and here the gorgeous opulence of her voice 
found rich opportunity. It was magnificently done, and was rewarded 
by a stormy outburst of applause. Mme. Matzenauer has seldom, if 
ever, appeared in Cleveland, where she has long been a favorite, to 
greater advantage. 


Detroit News, Nov. 22. 


Madame Margarete Matzenauer, very cavalierly left thus late in 
the review, may take consolation in the fact that the audience made 
no such tardy recognition, but, by every sign at the disposal of an 
audience, accorded her at least equal honors with the orchestra itself. 
There is a quality to the contralto voice, not just its richness, but a 
magic content, which sinks deep into the consciousness. So it was 
when the opening phrase of the Brahms “Ever Lighter Grows My 
Slumber” soared through the auditorium. It was, however, in the two 
Schumann numbers that Madame Matzenauer demonstrated her re- 
markable fluency of phrasing. Her voice seemed wonderfully smooth, 
dramatically intense, invariably full and rich, and charmingly tem- 
pered to the mood of her song. 
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MUSIC WEEK IN N. Y. 
TO BE SIGNAL EVENT 


Organists to Play Big Role 
in Movement to Spread 
Love of Music 


Music Week will be celebrated in New 
York Feb. 1 to 7. All of the organists 
f the city, including the Borough of 
srooklyn, as well as the suburban towns 
urrounding, will be invited to partici- 
pate. The plan is, that in each church 
n Sunday, Feb. 1, a Musical Service 
vill be given and, if possible, a cantata 
r an oratorio produced. The clergy 
ave been invited to speak on the sub- 
ect of Music on that day, so that each 
ongregation will have the opportunity 
f hearing a special program and _ par- 
icipate in the event. In addition to this, 
each organist will be invited to give an 
organ recital during the course of the 
week, either in the afternoon or even- 
ng. The programs as far as possible 
will be published and should be sent to 
Dr. William C. Carl, 17 East 11th Street, 
‘hairman of the organists’ committee. 

The idea back of Music Week is to 
focus general attention on it in such a 
way that more thought will be given to 
music in the future. In addition to the 
churches, schools, stores and factories, 
women’s clubs, musical societies, musi- 
cians, theaters, moving picture houses, 
public institutions, libraries, music 
dealers and manufacturers, composers, 
newspapers and many other organiza- 
tions and individuals will co-operate in 
this impressive demonstration. Nothing 
of this kind has ever been given before 
n New York City, and it is proposed 
that the entire week shall be turned over 
to music. In order to facilitate the work, 
t is hoped that each organist will be 
able to send in his program at the 
earliest moment before Jan. 22. 


Bibb in Midst of Active Season 


Frank Bibb, gifted New York pianist 
and coach, is having an unusually busy 


season since his return to the metropolis 
this year. In addition to coaching 
singers and teaching of accompanying, 
he has been acting as accompanist in a 
number of concerts for Oscar Seagle, and 
was also accompanist for Allen McQuhae, 
tenor, at his recent Cleveland recital 
début. On Saturday, Jan. 10, Mr. Bibb 
filled two New York recital engagements, 
appearing in the afternoon for Irene 
Williams, soprano, in her program before 
the Euphony Club at the Waldorf-As- 
toria and in the evening at AXolian Hall 
for the joint recital of Mary Cavan, so- 
prano, and Otokar Marak, tenor. 





= 





Galli-Curci Applies for American 
Citizenship in Chicago 
Chicago, Jan. 8.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci to-day had her first Ameri- 
can citizenship papers. Her first 
public act after being granted a 
divorce from Luigi C. Curci, an 
Italian artist, was to apply for 
naturalization. According to her 
petition, filed four hours after her |] 
divorce yesterday, Mme. Galli- 
Curci was born in Milan, Nov. 18, 
1889. The divorce decree provided 
that Curci should have no interest 
in the opera singer’s property. 
Costs of the proceedings were 

assessed against him. 
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Schumann-Heink Achieves New Tri- 
umphs In San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 4.—Before 7,000 
persons in the auditorium, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink achieved one of the 
greatest successes of her entire career. 
Encore after encore was demanded, and 
a dozen recalls followed each song. The 
famous contralto’s voice appears to be 
in finer condition than ever, and the 
enthusiasm created at this concert has 
not been equalled during the present 
season. 


Walter Spry, concert pianist of Chi- 
cago, gave an interesting lecture-recital 
on “Eminent Composers I Have Known” 
to a large audience of artists and com- 
posers at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, 
on Jan. 5. 





“They have the largest 





classes and their pupils think ” 





neighboring State. 


will enroll. The 


have suddenly 


other teachers.’ 


Mr. M. S. Molloy, in an address 
before the teachers of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music, said: 


“T recently visited a large music school in a 
Several of the teachers in 
this school had twenty-five pupils 
Series during the past year. 
to me, ‘Mr. Molloy, I hope that all of our teachers 
Progressive 
become 
teachers; they have the largest classes and their 
pupils think and can prove what they know. 
One year ago a Progressive Series teacher in 
this school had twenty-five pupils—today she 


has fifty-seven, and her class is overflowing to 
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to-day she 
The President said 
Series teachers 


our most successful 
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Orient’s First Concert Hall 
Erected by Japanese Noble 
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Exterior of the New Concert Hall in Tokio, Japan 


AMAMATSU, JAPAN, Dec. 2.—The 

first concert hall to be built in the 
Orient is situated on the estate of Mar- 
quis Tokugawa in Tokio. 

The Marquis Tokugawa and his son 
Lord Raitei Tokugawa are the persons 
responsible for the building of the hall, 
which is intended for concerts and lec- 
tures. The scheme was decided upon on 
the occasion of the coronation of the 
present emperor, in 1915. 

The designing of the hall was at first 
entrusted to Sir Brumwell Thomas, an 
Englishman, and for the construction of 
the pipe organ to be installed in the hall, 
an order was given to Abbott & Smith 
Co., Leeds, England, the construction 
to be supervised by Dr. Edward Naylor, 
the organist of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, England. But on account of the 
war the execution of the plan was 
greatly interfered with, and thus it was 
after a considerable delay that the design 
of the hall was completed and sent by 
Sir Thomas in the autumn of 1916. As 
to the organ, however, nothing could be 
done, and the design by Sir Thomas could 
not be carried out just as it was, be- 
cause of the designer’s being unfamiliar 
with the atmospheric conditions, the 
nature of the ground and _ building 
materials, it needed more or less modifi- 
cations. So W. M. Vories, an American, 
was engaged to make the desired altera- 
tions. On Sept. 15, 1917, the corner- 
stone was laid, and on July 30, 1918, the 
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hall was at last completed. On Oct. 27 
the opening ceremony was held, which 
was followed by the very first concert in 
the hall. 

The architecture is in classical style 
The music room was designed in the form 
of a university college chapel, on a simi 
lar plan to that at King’s College, Cam 
bridge, part of the audience being seated 
in raised stalls along the sides and back 
of the hall. It provides for an audience 
of 275 in the music room and 35 in the 
gallery, with accommodation in addition 
for 70 performers on the platform. 

C. H. I. 


Rachmaninoff Stirs Lawrence 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Jan. 8.—The Ci 
lonial Theater was completely filled Sun 
day afternoon, Jan. 4, at the piano re 
cital by Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Rus 
sian composer-pianist. 
held his audience in almost breathless 
suspense throughout the program, which 
was under the local management of R. E. 
Sault, whose efforts to stabilize local 
musical conditions are being liberally 
supported. A. L. M. 
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HEAR UNFAMILIAR 
SCORES IN ST. LOUIS 


Zach Programs Are Interest- 
ing Specimens — Other 


Local Musical Events 

St. Louis, Mo, Dec. 21.—The week 
just passed brought a variety of musical 
events. At the fifth pair of regular sym- 
phony concerts, Max Zach displayed the 
excellent powers of the orchestra in his 
program. He gave three “first time” 
numbers and they were accorded very 
hearty receptions. The first was the 
Alfvén Symphony No. 3 in E. The Swed- 
ish composer deserves much praise for 
his skilful score. Although composed in 
Italy, the work is reminiscent of the 
north. The orchestra did it magnificently. 
After the intermission came the Victor 
Herbert Concerto for ’cello, No. 2, which 
gave H. Max Steindel, the soloist, a rare 
opportunity of displaying his versatility. 
His playing was a _ revelation. He 
was most cordially received in both 
performances. The final number was an 
Orchestral Suite, No. 1, from the Ballet 
“Namouna” by Lalo. This music is in a 
light vein and served as a fitting finale 
to an unusually well-balanced program. 
Its performance was of a most refined 
order. 

Monday afternoon at the Statler Hotel 
came the third of Elizabeth Cueny’s 
afternoon series. The artists were Emma 
Roberts, contralto, and Lois Rogers, a 
young pianist, both of whom performed 
in a very satisfactory and musicianly 
manner. Miss Roberts gave a group of 
folk-songs in Serbian, Russian, French, 
Belgian, English and Italian, and another 
group of moderns. Her last group con- 
tained “The Last Hour” by Kramer, 
which she sang with intense dramatic 
power; two Negro spirituals by Bur- 
leigh, an original Indian melody by 
Loomis, “Inter Nos” by MacFayden 
and “Youth” by Ferrari. Miss Rogers 
played her two groups with much sin- 
cerity and feeling. Both artists were 
well received and added extras. 

On Tuesday evening the Chaminade 
Club of Webster Groves gave its first 
concert at the Home Guard Armory. To 
Leo Miller goes much praise for the man- 
ner in which he has directed the chorus. 
The program was extremely interesting. 
Such numbers as “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds” by Purcell, “Mandoline” by De- 
bussy and an arrangement of the waltz 
from Gounod’s “Faust” were finely done. 
The assisting artist was Jules Falk, 
violinist, whose playing was much en- 
joyed. His principal number was Henri 
Eccles’ Sonata in G Minor. He also gave 
two groups. 

Due to lack of publicity a too small 
audience assembled at the Odéon on 
Friday evening to hear a joint recital by 
Jules Falk and Estelle Wentworth, 
soprano. Mr. Falk played exceptionally 
well. He gave Cecil Burleigh’s Second 
Concerto, two other miscellaneous groups 
and a duet with Miss Wentworth. Miss 
Wentworth, heard here for the first 
time in concert, sang the aria from 
“Butterfly” and another group contain- 
ing selections by Arditi, Speaks, Gilberté 
and Spross. She has a voice of much 
power and resonance, yet capable of 
doing the lighter numbers justice. The 
excellent accompanist, Malvina Ehrlich, 
played Schumann’s “‘Papillons” as a solo 
number. 

The “Pop” concert this afternoon 
brought out another crowd. The solo- 
ist was Isolde Menges, violinist, appear- 
ing here for the first time. She was 
heard in the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole.” The big audience was delighted 
with her playing, which was clean-cut 
and expressive. Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire” opened the program, followed 
by the Prelude to “Lohengrin.” Lind’s 
Suite, “Silent Mere,” a delightful bit of 
orchestral painting, was given a first 
hearing. Sibelius’ “Finlandia” and “Joy 
of Life’ by Strauss completed the regu- 
lar program, but Mr. Zach gave several 
extras. H. W 








John McCormack, Anna Fitziu and Isolde 
Menges at Commodore Musicale 


The great ballroom of the Commodore 
Hotel was crowded with hearers, among 
whom was included Geraldine Farrar, 
Friday evening, Dec. 26. Evidently ex- 
pectant of delight from the singing of 
John McCormack and Anna Fitziu, and 
from the violin-playing of Isolde Menges, 
they were not disappointed. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s program catered to the more 


seriously-inclined, musically speaking, 
among the audience as well as to those 
who adore the sentimental-ballad type of 
song that has aided so much in making 
wide the tenor’s fame; and half-way be- 
tween the extremes were modern art- 
songs and British love ballads. Thus, the 
“Ah, Fill the Cup” and the “Oh, Moon of 
My Delight” from Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” made some _ hearers 
happy; as much by his artistic inter- 
pretation as by their intrinsic beauty; 
songs by Chausson, Bantock, Donaudy 
and Chadwick charmed the lovers of the 
modern song; and the folk-group, Irish, 
Welsh, Scotch and English, spoke volumes 
of pleasure to a third. When Mr. McCor- 
mack, among his many encores, included 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” the joy of those 
that love the tenor’s earlier manner knew 
no bounds. 

The duet between Mr. McCormack and 
Miss Fitziu, the well-known “O Soave 
Fanciulla,” from “Bohéme,” was _re- 
demanded; although the natural accord 
between these two singers’ voices is not 
such as would wholly charm the listener 
who wished them both not only to sing 
their respective measures beautifully 
(which they both did) but to sing to- 
gether with finest results. Miss Fitziu’s 
lusciously sweet tones were heard to their 
loveliest advantage in the group begin- 
ning with A. Walter Kramer’s “I Shall 
Awake,” the effective climaxes of which 
Miss Fitziu negotiated with dramatic as 
well as vocal skill; in the “Rain” of 
Curran, and in the “Dear Gracious 
Hand” of Elsa Maxwell. In the French 
group, the soprano’s skill in the convey- 
ance of atmosphere quite ravished the 
audience and two encores were required. 
Isolde Menges’ serious, musicianly inter- 
pretations of violin classics in her first 
group, including the Schubert “Ave 
Maria,” the ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde,” and the Wieniawski-Kreisler 
“Caprice” pleased the audience; and her 
clever technique in Debussy’s “La Plus 
Que Lente,” Hubay’s “Zephyr” and Wie- 
niawski’s Polonaise in D Major finally 
captured them. She was encored twice. 





BUHLIG PLAYS ELOQUENTLY 





Beethoven Program Admirably Given by 
Finely Equipped Pianist 


The program which Richard Buhlig 
presented in AZolian Hall Friday evening, 
Jan. 2, as the fourth of a series of note- 
worthy recitals, contained much pianistic 
eloquence. Mr. Buhlig plays Beethoven 
with grasp and insight, and this was an 
all-Beethoven program. He chose the C 
Minor Variations, the “Moonlight” Son- 
ata, the E Major Sonata, Opus 109, and 
the “Hammerklavier” Sonata, music he 
was finely equipped to play. 

The thirty-two variations were ad- 
mirably delineated, with straightforward 
and convincing mastery of their difficul- 
ties, with a gratifying sense of propor- 
tion and with rhythmic vigor and clarity. 

There were qualities of delicacy, sen- 
sitiveness and winning tone in the 
“Moonlight.” Here and there dryness, 
and sometimes exaggeration, marred 
otherwise very commendable art. The 
tendency to exaggeration was most mani- 
fest in moments of stress and power in 
the “Hammerklavier” Sonata, which 
otherwise was projected very impres- 
sively. = S. 


Army Band Leader Locates in Flint, 
Mich. 


FLINT, MIcH., Dec. 29.—Lieut. Oscar 
H. Hawley, late bandleader of the 77th 
Field Artillery, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the band and orchestra maintained 
by the Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion of Flint, Mich. This association, 
which is under the direction of George 
Oscar Bowen, has a large and compre- 
hensive program for the development of 
music among the people and for the 
people. Of particular importance in this 
work will be a band and orchestra, and 
it is to build up such organizations that 
Lieut. Hawley has been brought from 
the army to this field. Mr. Bowen gave 
two performances of “The Messiah” 
with his chorus and this orchestra on the 
Sundays preceding and following Christ- 
mas. 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—Among those who 
have contributed to the musical enter- 
tainment at the Washington Arts Club 
recently may be mentioned Mrs. Helen 
Corbin Heinl, pianist; Henry Purcell 
Veazie, baritone; Mme. Scudo-Ragland, 
pianist; Gretchen Hood, soprano; Mrs. 
William T. Reed, contralto; Herbert S. 
Aldridge, tenor; George H. Miller, basso, 
and George Wilson, pianist. 
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Dear lane Viafora, 
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wish to thank you for your letter and 

ongratulate you most sincerely for the 
cceas of Evelyn Herbert. No one better than 

yself knows what you have done for her. 
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I believe that her success is yours. 
Wishing you more and more successes with 
your pupils,I remain with kindest tegards 
Cordially Yours 
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“Her success is yours’ — 
Mme. 


Viafora after the sensa- 


wrote Caruso to 


tionally successful debut 
of her pupil 


Evelyn 
Herbert 


with the Chicago Opera 
Association 


Studio 
311 W. 85th St.. 
New York 
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WEEK OF BRILLIANCE 
IN NEWARK’S MUSIC 


ichmaninoff, Burleigh and 
[wo Star Quartets—Piano 
Contest Decided 


NewARK, N. J., Jan. 2.—Joseph A. 
ierstman, the enterprising young mu- 

a] manager of this city, gave us a 

of music that will be talked of for 
time. Last Friday evening, the 
trials in the Fuerstman piano con- 
were held. Of the thirty-four con- 
ints from New York and New Jer- 
who originally entered the field, 

t were selected by the first judges, 

| of these only four were retained on 

list by Rudolph Ganz, the judge of 
second trials. These four, who play- 
fore Sergei Rachmaninoff last Fri- 

», were Winifred Cornish, Cosme Mc- 
‘con, Edith Friedman and Mildred 
Jamison. The playing of all the con- 

tants was so excellent that Mr. Rach- 
naninoff decided to give the pianists an- 
other hearing on the following Monday. 
Qn this last occasion he selected Wini- 
fred Cornish, of Montclair, N. J., as the 
best of the four. According to_ the 
terms of the contest, Mrs. Cornish is 
to appear in recital under Mr. Fuerst- 
man’s auspices. However, the playing of 
the other contestants was so excellent 
that Mr. Fuerstman has already received 
requests to have them, too, appear in 
Newark. 

Last Saturday evening, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff gave a piano recital in the 
Armory, under the direction of Mr. 
Fuerstman. About 6000 persons were 
present, not only Newarkers, but 
residents of all the surrounding suburbs. 
More superb playing has not been heard 
in this city. The auditors simply Sat 


breathless through the performance. At 
Mihe conclusion nothing less than four en- 


cores would satisfy them. The program 
included Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
1; Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor and 
several of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s own com- 
positions. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s interpre- 
tation of his own famous Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor emphasized the poetry and 
the devotional exaltation of the music, 
rather than its purely pianistic possibil- 
1tles. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Fuerstman 
presented the Newark Oratorio Society, 
Louis Arthur Russell, conductor, in a 
“Messiah” performance, the soloists be- 
ing Frieda Hempel, soprano; Emma 
Roberts, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, 

| Arthur Middleton, bass. While we 
have had many performances here of 
Handel’s oratorio, we have never had so 
famous a quartet. The audience was 
keenly appreciative of the excellence of 
‘he soloists, and, if the occasion had been 
of a more secular nature, it certainly 
would have been necessary for all of 
them to add encores to the stated pro- 
vTam. 

Finally, on New Year’s Eve, Mr. 
Fuerstman presented the Sistine Quar- 
tel, Alessandro Gabrielli, soprano; 
Luigi Gentili, contralto; Ezio Cecchini, 
tenor, and Augusto Dos Santos, bass, 
with Alberto Cametti at the piano. Cecil 
Burleigh, violinist, also appeared, accom- 
panied by Archibald Sessions. The work 
of the quartet was very heartily applaud- 
ed, and despite the fact that most of the 
Program consisted of contrapuntal, com- 
plicat ‘d music, the singers had to add one 
lumber to their program and repeat part 
another. Mr. Burleigh played some 
‘r his own compositions, including “Old 
ruin,” “Hills” and “Heave Ho!” 

P. G. 











“Messiah” Sung in Los Angeles 


, Los \NGELES, CAL., Dec. 27.—The Los 
“ngeles Oratorio Society, under the con- 
Wtorship of John Smallman, recently 
Presented the “Messiah” in this city and 
n Lon Beach. In the later production 
: Soloists were Mrs. Frank H. Colby, 
4 Soudea Taylor, Raymond Harmon 
“id Join A, Van Pelt. Following the 
Xcellent performance the chorus and 
“ists visited various hospitals, singing 
W. F. G. 


"the patients. 





| ‘ . 
‘becca Clarke To Present Her Sonata in 


New York With Winifred Christie 


Amo s the features of the program to 
iw by Rebecca Clarke, violist, in 
a cital with Winifred Christie, 
nist at AXolian Hall, scheduled for 


' <0, will be her own sonata which 


won honorable mention in the Chamber 
Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. This 
work and the “Caprice Basque” by Emile 
Ferir will receive its first presentation 
in New York on this occasion. Other 
numbers on her program will be of un- 
usual interest. During December Miss 
Clarke scored in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Dec. 5, with the Detroit Chamber Music 
Society, Dec. 7, 8, and Twentieth Century 
Club, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9. Other en- 
gagements include Yale University on 
Jan. 13, Harvard, Jan. 14 and Boston 
next month. 


Mme. Teschner-Tas 
Soon to Reappear 
on Concert Stage 











Photo by Walter Scott Shinn 
Helen Teschner-Tas, Violinist 


An American woman who reveals in her 
violin playing a high point of virtuosity, 
is Helen Teschner-Tas, whose work has 
been followed with keen interest by the 
New York public since, as a child of 
seven, she appeared in Chickering Hall 
and astonished her listeners by the tone 
she drew from her three-quarter instru- 
ment until she returned from a pro- 
longed course of study abroad. Mme. 
Teschner-Tas is one of the few child 
prodigies who has fulfilled the promise 
of her early talent. It is as an artist 
of mature musicianship that she makes 
her re-entry on the concert stage of her 
native city. Willy Hess and Car] Flesch 
were the two masters who guided her 
native gifts. 

At her European début Mme. Tesch- 
ner-Tas played the concertos of the three 
“B’s”—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms— 
and won from a leading critic the state- 
ment that her Brahms was the “noblest, 
broadest and most subjective interpreta- 
tion of this concerto ever’ given by a 
woman.” In her return to the concert 
stage at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 22, this 
young artist, who in recent years has 
made only semi-public appearances, will 
play the Tartini G Minor Sonata, Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in A Major, the Bach 
Chaconne, the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns and a group 
of shorter pieces by Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Granados and Moszkowski-Sarasate. 
Walter Golde will assist her at the piano. 





Dorothy Achenbach, Pianist, Acclaimed 
in Her Native Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 8.—Dorothy Achen- 
bach, pianist, a native of Dallas, was 
soloist at a recent concert of the Schu- 
bert Choral Club. Miss Achenbach offered 
an interesting program, beginning with 
the B Minor Rhapsodie of Brahms and 
including a number of lighter works such 
as Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante.” She was 
enthusiastically received by a large audi- 
ence. 





Ethelynde Smith in Middle West 


Among the successful recitals given by 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, while on her 
recent Western tour, was one at Way- 
land Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. While 
on this tour Miss Smith was also heard 
in the oratorio performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” at Tomlinson 
Hall, Indianapolis. On this occasion she 


had the assistance of the People’s Con- 
cert Association Chorus and Orchestra, 
Edward B. Birge, conductor. 
ence numbered about 2,800. 


The audi- 


BEEBE ENSEMBLE 
GIVES NEW WORKS 


Sowerby’s Quintet Among the 
Novelties Played by 
Gifted Artists 

Devotees of chamber music heard three 
novelties in company with the familiar 
beauties of Mozart’s quintet in A Major 
at AZolian Hail, Monday evening, Jan. 5, 
when the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave its second subscription con- 
cert. 

Two numbers were programmed as 
first-time offerings in New York, and a 
third was in manuscript, a transcription 
made especially for this society. One of 
the first-time numbers, it so happened, 
was played earlier in the same day by 
another chamber music organization. 
This was Joseph Jongen’s Trio in F 
Sharp Minor, Op. 30. 

Quite the most interesting of the four 
numbers, no two of which required the 
same instruments, was Leo Sowerby’s 
Quintet in D Minor, for flute, oboe, clar- 
inet, French horn and bassoon, played 
from MS., and heretofore unknown here, 
although the young Chicago composer 
had attracted notice in the past. In- 
stead of the usual designations of the 
movements, they were marked as follows: 
“Jauntily,” “In Elegiac Mood,” “At a 
Steady Trot.” The effect of the whole 
work was waggish, in spite of the mood 
of the second movement. The drollery 
of the finale was especially infectious. 
The scoring revealed unmistakable skill 
in the handling of polyphonic devices. 
The number was well played. 

The Jongen Trio, for piano, violin and 
viola, presented eloquent moments and 
impressed as very well written, but it 
seemed prolix and diffuse. Some of the 
unisonous passages were particularly 
effettive. 

Pleasing fancy was inherent in the 
transcribed Scherzo-Caprice by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, played by eleven instru- 
ments—strings, woodwinds, horn and 
piano. The Mozart quintet was very 
charmingly given. 

The following participated: Carolyn 
Beebe, director and pianist; Pierre Hen- 
rotte, violin; Herbert Soman, violin; 
Samuel Lifschey, viola; Paul Kéfer, 
’cello; Emil Mix, double bass; Gustave 
Lengenus, clarinet; William Kincaid, 
flute; Henry de Busscher, oboe; Ugo 
Savolini, bassoon; Joseph idea _ 





Christmas Masque Given in Denver 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 2.—The Municipal 
Music Commission presented Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s masque, with music by Arthur 
Farwell, “The Evergreen Tree,” in the 
Municipal Auditorium during the Christ- 
mas season. John C. Wilcox, municipal 
chorus director, conducted the singing 
and Palmer Christian accompanied on 
the great organ. Forrest Rutherford 
read the Prologue and Epilogue with im- 
pressive effect. M. V. 8S. 


Howard Barlow Reappears as Director of 
Riverdale Choral Society 


On the evening of Dec. 23 the River- 
dale Choral Society gave its fourth 
Christmas concert, making its first ap- 
pearance under the baton of Howard D. 
Barlow since his return from the army. 
Under Mr. Barlow’s guidance this chorus 
of mixed voices has been carefully de- 
veloped and sang on this occasion in a 


very creditable manner. Among the best 
performances of an evening devoted to 
music of the Christmas spirit were Prae- 
torius’s “Lo, How a Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing,” sung a cappella, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Legend,” and Colin Taylor’s “The Three 
Ships.” Able work was also done in 
“Silent Night,” sung unaccompanied as a 
closing piece. Other compositions on 
the program included Clarence Dickin- 
son’s “All Hail the Virgin’s Son!” and 
works by Gevaert, Reger, Adam, and 
some traditional Christmrs carols and 
songs. Mrs. J. M. R. Lyeth sang Cor- 
nelius’s “Christmas Songs” effectively 
and Mrs. W. G. Lynch was heard to ad- 
vantage in the incidental solos in several) 
of the choral compositions. At the piano 
Constance Piper and Mrs. F. B. Suther- 
land furnished the accompaniments; J. M. 
R. Lyeth, violinist, also assisted. 


HAMBOURG TRIO MAKES 
ITS NEW YORK DEBUT 


Artists from Toronto Introduce New 
Trio by Jongen and Play Works 


by Lazzari and Beethoven 


The Hambourg Trio, which consists of 


Jan Hambourg, violinist; Boris Ham- 
bourg, ‘cellist, and Alberto Garcia 
Guerrero, pianist, introduced itself to 


this city in a concert at ASolian Hall, last 
Monday afternoon. The Messrs. Ham- 
bourg are brothers of the well-known 
pianist, Mark, whose appearances here 
were not infrequent some years ago. Also 
they are moving spirits of the Hambourg 
Conservatory in Toronto, and Boris, some 
seasons back, gained local favor as a 
solo ’cellist. Their work on Monday, how- 
ever, scarcely furnished justification for 
the present visit. Their playing was very 
much below the standards of chamber 
performance that prevail in New York, 
with respect either to ensemble or indi- 
vidual capacity. Both the Messrs. Ham- 


bourg seemed serenely oblivious to the © 


fact that they rarely played in tune for 
three consecutive minutes, and the pianist 
appeared to consider everything a piano 
solo with more or less obstructive string 
obbligati. The program contained a new 
Trio by the Belgian Joseph Jongen, 
Sylvio Lazzari’s violin and piano sonata, 
and Beethoven’s Trio in D, Op. 70. The 
Jongen work might have left a more 
favorable impression if properly played. 
It is in three movements, the first warmly 
conceived music of flowing melodic con- 
tours and direct expression. The re- 
mainder seemed excessively prolix, de- 
spite effective pages. Judgment on the 
composition might profitably be reserved 
till it is repeated under more favorable 
conditions, which it deserves to be. 


nH. F. P. 
Herbert’s New Operetta Has Its Pre- 
miére in Wilmington 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 31.—Victor 


Herbert’s new musical production, “My 
Golden Girl,” which began its stage 
career at the Playhouse here this week, 
won much favor. The composer has ad- 
hered closely to his own lyric style, but 
with a trace of the Hawaiian. The or- 
chestration especially is excellent and 
the score was excellently conducted by 
Philip James. Musicians will be inter- 
ested in the theme of the production, in- 
asmuch as it is founded in part upon the 
penchant of a rich young husband for 
the bassoon, on which he practices from 
morn until night to the distraction of his 
wife, who prefers golf. George Trabert 
easily carried off first honors with a clear 
tenor of high range. Laura Arnold sang 
the leading soprano role. , eB 
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TENOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION 


What the 
Critics Say: 


Portland, Me., 
Evening Express 
and Advertiser: 


Italian Tenor 
Given Ovation 
At City Hall 


Umberto Sorrentino, 
the noted Italian tenor, 
who made an admirable 
impression on his earlier 
appearance here three 
years ago, gave a de- 
lightful concert. Um- 
berto Sorrentino is, in 
the first place, a most 
interesting personality. 
A young and handsome Italian, Sor- 
rentino is of the distinctly national 
type with a great shock of black 
hair. The artist has a rich, sympa- 
thetic tenor of warm and telling 
quality, used with feeling, and awak- 


ing response in his hearers. Sorren- 
tino is temperamental to his finger 








tips and his ardor is bound to be 
effective from this very fact. 

He was received with great en- 
thusiasm and gave a good many en- 
cores. After his brilliant rendition 
of the aria from Tosca, he returned 
to render the favorite tenor air from 
Rigoletto. In these his operatic 
gifts were shown. 





Lewiston, Me., Journal 


Great Italian Singer 
Was Heard in City Hall 


Lewiston-Auburn Audiences Delighted with 


UMBERTO SORRENTINO 


Those who failed to attend the concert 
in Lewiston City Hall Sunday evening 
missed one of the really big things of 
the season, musically. The flashing 
smile, the intensely black and eloquent 
eyes and the altogether unusual and 
romantic appearance of Umberto Sorren- 
tino will long stand out in memory, as 
will also the magnetic charm of his 
singing. 

On a bare stage, which afforded no 
setting, Sorrentino was able to produce 
the most dramatic and vivid effects. 
With such abandon he threw himself 
into the spirit and characterization of 
his music that he seemed quite oblivi- 
ous of the lack of stage settings. His 
own keen imagination supplied them 
and enabled him to suggest them to his 
audience, so that every number, and 
particularly the operatic arias, were 
wonderfully vivid bits of music drama, 
His mellifluous and emotionally colorful 
tenor lent itself perfectly to his impas- 
sioned singing of the aria from ‘‘La 
Tosea.”’ The audience listened breath- 
lessly to the lovely plaintive strains 
which introduce it and thrilled with the 
passionately tragic climax; the same 
aria that has thrilled audiences in the 
leading opera houses of the world, as 
Sorrentino sang it. 


Temperament is Sorrentino’s dominat- 
ing characteristic and it expresses itself 
thru a voice of natural melody, refined 
and embellished with ali that is best 
in the art of song. Culture has not 
dulled the spontaneity and youthful 
effervescence of Sorrentino’s song, but 


Personal Representative: D. Palmer, 
I 


its exuberance is finely tempered with 
the taste and discrimination of the true 
student. So perfectly controlled is Sor- 
rentino’s voice that it all seems a gift 
of nature—those delicate gradations of 
tone, spun out to the merest thread of 
melody, that lovely, smoothly flowing 
legato and the contrasting vibrancy and 
resonance of the full voice, the tender 
inflections, the loveliness of expression 
and the warm melodiousness were a de- 
light. These qualities seemed especially 
suited to the emotional songs of Tosti, 
of which there were several. 

But it was in the group of Neapol- 
itan songs that Sorrentino was most 
fascinating and took his audience by 
storm. They came straight from the 
joyous heart, the naive, sunny, vola- 
tile nature of Italy. They were full of 
smiles and sighs, of intoxicating 
roythms and dreamy sweetness, of 
badinage and _ sentiment. The gayest 
strains had their little undertone of 
plaintiveness. The audience contained 
a generous sprinkling of French and 
Erelisn speaking music-lovers amongst 
Italy’s sons, and all found equal de- 
light in these songs. All were equally 
insistent for more, Sorrentino gave 
another of the Italian street songs—a 
comic song this time—and then, as the 
applause showed no signs of abating 
he sang the famous ‘sob song’’ from 
“Pagliacci,”’ a triumph of vocal art and 
the musical gem of the evening. In 
such a happy manner Sorrentino’s en- 
cores were given, like the outpouring of 
a generous nature and a love of song. 
His first eneore was a French song, 
‘*‘Manon,”’ sung, he explained, in com- 
pliment to his friend, Dr. Lafond, 


225 West FInd Ave., N. Y. City. 








NOTABLES AT OPENING 
OF WASHINGTON SERIES 
“Concerts Diplomatiques” Inaugurated 
by Metropolitan Artists—Hear 
Boston Symphony 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Before an 
audience that consisted of diplomats, offi- 
cers of the Government, the Secretaries 
and their wives, musicians and music- 
lovers, the Chamber Music Society, under 
the management of M. F. Kline, inaug- 
urated its series of Concerts Diploma- 
tiques last evening. It was an auspicious 
opening and everything proclaimed im- 
mediate popularity, from the large, en- 
thusiastic audience to the artistic per- 
formers. The program was a treat to 
Washington, that knows no opera season, 
because it was offered by the Metro- 
politan Opera Sextet in Verdi-Puccini 
numbers. The soloists were Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano; Kitty Beale, soprano; He- 
lena Marsh, contralto; Giovanni Martin- 
elli, tenor; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Millo 
Picco, baritone. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
was the accompanist. 

There were solos, duets, and quartets 
from “Tosca,” “Manon Lescaut,” “La 
Bohéme,” ‘The Mask Ball,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘La Forza del Destino,” 
and “Aida.” With such a galaxy of ar- 
tists and such a delightful program Mr. 
Kline has been welcomed as a concert 
manager in the National Capital. 

For its third concert, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting, offered the Mendelssohn “Refor- 
mation” Symphony. As soloist, Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist, gave a masterly and bril- 
liant performance of the MacDowell Con- 
certo in D Minor. The other numbers by 
the orchestra were the ‘Mephisto 
Waltz” by Liszt, and the symphonic 
poem, “Stenka Razine,” eres “ 





Musicale at Hamlin Home 


Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin enter- 
tained at tea on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
4, at their home on Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Leon Rennay, the 
French baritone, delighted the guests 
with French folk-songs and songs by 
Hahn, Fauré, Dalcroze, tastefully ac- 
companied at the piano by Miss Mera. 
By request Mr. Hamlin sang “At the 
Postern Gate” from Gena Branscombe’s 
new song cycle “Songs of the Unafraid,” 
which he is to sing at his Afolian Hall 
recital on Jan. 18. The composer, who 
was present, accompanied him and was 
also given hearty applause. As _ his 
second number Mr. Hamlin sang H. T. 
Burleigh’s Negro spiritual setting “Hard 
Trials,” which also figures on his forth- 
coming New York recital program. 





The Boston Symphony has announced 
two concerts for young people on Jan. 29 
and Feb. 26 after school hours. Con- 
certs of about an hour’s duration will 
be given by the full orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Monteux. The prices will be 
within the reach of school children who 
will have an opportunity to secure 
tickets in advance of any sale to the 
general public. 
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BosTon, MAss, Dec. 20, 1919.—At 
latest concert in Symphony Hall, J 
McCormack was obliged to repeat “G 
Not, Happy Day” by Frank Bridge, 
of England’s most promising composer: 
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Will America’s Gold Finally Lure 
Battistini to Face Ocean’s Perils? 


Remarkable Baritone Has Refused All Offers for Tours Here, but Now, in His Sixty-third Year, 
He Shows an Inclination to Relent—An Examination of His Unique Record as a Singer. 








— —— 


By OSCAR THCMPSON 


ATTIA BATTISTINI, tor 40 years 

known in his native lu.d as “La 
Gloria d’Italia,” and one of the few first 
rank operatic artists who never have 
succumbed to inducements to sing in the 
United States, may come to America next 
fall. A cable message from Paris, appar- 
ently sent as a “feeler’” to American 
managers, states that he will accept a 
concert tour of twenty appearances, at 
$2000 an appearance. At least one New 
York manager is following the lead, but 
whether the tour will materialize may 
not be known for several weeks. The 
‘ablegram stated that the famous bari- 
tone would agree to come in October 


and November. 

Perhaps nothing the old world can 
send to the new would quicken the pulse 
of the musical cognoscenti like the com- 
ing of Battistini. It has been talked of 
for many years, but of late has been con- 
sidered only a remote possibility. Oscar 
Hammerstein, it is said, sent Battistini 
a signed but otherwise blank contract, 
requesting him to fill in the sum for 
which he would come to the Manhattan 
Opera House. This was in the days of 
the operatic war. Battistini, so the story 
goes, returned the contract uncompleted, 
with the statment that he was not open 
to American engagements. The same re- 
buff is said to have been met by other 
managers who have sought to arrange 
American operatic and concert appear- 
ances for Battistini, some of the offers 
running back more than a quarter of a 
century. 

There has been a sort of legend that 
Battistini simply would not cross the 
ocean to sing. Dread of seasickness, the 
result of his experience in going to South 
America as a very young man, has out- 
weighed every financial inducement and 
every opportunity to gain new fame, if 
this legend is founded on fact. Ameri- 
cans who have heard him abroad always 
have seemed to feel that he would have 
triumphed here as completely as he has 
in all the capitals. of Europe, where his 
prestige is altogether comparable with 
that of Caruso, contrary as it is for any 
baritone ever to win the adulation be- 
stowed upon a tenor. 

Now in His Sixty-Third Year 

Battistini is now in his sixty-third 
year. Several musical biographies agree 
in fixing the date of his birth as Nov. 27, 
1857. Nothing among all the unusual 
things attributed to the veteran artist 
is more remarkable than the manner in 
which he has preserved the beauty of his 
voice and the fullness of his art. He 
sang at the Paris opera last year and 
also at Monte Carlo, and was heard by 
many Americans serving with the colors 


in France. They returned as enthusiastic 
about his singing as were those of an 
older generation who heard him while 
abroad twenty or thirty years ago. 
European writers speak of this man 
of 62 as in his prime. Here and there 
Americans are met who have heard him 
at intervals during his long career and 
who insist that his powers to-day are 





Mattia Battistini, Considered by Many 
the World’s Greatest Baritone 


greater than ever before. Among these 
there seems to be little thought that it 
would be a mistake for Battistini to in- 
vade new fields now, or regret that 
America should not have heard him as 
he was twenty years ago rather than to- 
day. For them he is still the king of bel 
canto among the singers of the day. 
Battistini’s début was made in Rome in 
1878, when he was 21 years of age. The 
opera was “La Favorita.” Almost imme- 
diately followed the engagement at 
Buenos Ayres, which seems to have been 
the cause of his refusal ever again to 
cross the Atlantic. Once safely back in 
his native Italy, he vowed his determina- 
tion to stay on dry land, and English 
managers are reported to have had some 
difficulty even in persuading him to cross 
the channel, though he has sung at 
Covent Garden and has triumphed there. 
Battistini’s -first English appearance 
was in 1887. In 1893 he had Berlin at his 
feet, and as late as the early days of 
1914, before the world war engulfed Eu- 
rope, he was triumphing there again, 
both in opera and in concert. For many 
seasons he was a regular visitor to Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and also sang in War- 
saw. The Russians are said to have 
admired him beyond all other Italian 
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singers. By way of returning the com- 
pliment, Battistini added to his réper- 
toire a number of Russian roles, singing 
them, however, in Italian. Spain and 
Portugal have heard him almost as much 
as his native Italy. In fact, of recent 
years, he has been heard elsewhere on 
the continent oftener than at Milan or 
Rome. The high fee he set for his ap- 
pearances made it difficult for even the 
foremost of the Italian opera houses to 
command his services. 

For a number of years the great bari- 
tone’s engagements have been largely in 
the way of special “guest” appearances. 
Typical of these were his engagements at 
the Paris Opera in 1917 and 1918, and at 
Monte Carlo and Barcelona in the same 
years. It was said of the Paris Opera 
that it had two classes of performances. 
Illustrative of the first class, the manage- 
ment gave “Rigoletto”; of the second, it 
gave “Rigoletto,” with Battistini. There 
was opera, that was one thing; and then 
there was opera with Battistini, that was 
another. 


Classifying His Voice 

There has been no end of controversy 
about the proper classification of Battis- 
tini’s voice, much the same as has come 
up with regard to Caruso. In the one 
instance there have been those who have 
insisted Caruso was singing tenor roles 
with a baritone voice; in the other, that 
Jattistini was singing baritone parts 
with a tenor voice. De Luca, the Metro- 
politan Opera House baritone, who 
studied under the same master as Bat- 
tistini, has been quoted as saying that 
sattistini is a baritone, not a tenor, al- 
though the quality of his voice, as Bat- 
tistini employs it, suggests a tenor. 

Astounding high tones have played as 
great a part in making Battistini famous 
as they have with Titta Ruffo. Much has 
been said of his brilliant high A natural, 
described as produced with the ease and 
power of a tenor robusto. As with other 
Italian baritones with tenor-like upper 
voices, the low tones are light. But al- 
though rugged, even brutal power has 
been attributed to the singer, many of 
his admirers seem to have been impressed 
more by an exquisite pianissimo, carried 
to the topmost note of his voice, than by 
the ring and volume of his fuli tone. 

The Battistini pianissimo is famous 
wherever voice production is discussed, 
and for many years it has been pointed 
to as an example of the true pianissimo 
(as distinguished from the falsetto), re- 
taining, even when scarcely louder than 
a whisper, all the vitality and manliness 
of the full tone. Readers may remember 
the “Greatest Baritone’ controversy 
which raged in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA a number of years ago. Admir- 
ers of Battistini dwelt upon this pianis- 
simo as something entirely beyond the 
art of the baritones then singing in this 
country. <A curious trick that seems to 
have been characteristic of Battistini 
throughout his career, and which has 
been much commented upon, has_ been 
the injection of little pulses into these 
floating soft tones, when long sustained, 
showing how complete was his mastery 
of the breath. 

Another attribute of the voice that has 
been much discussed has been its remark- 
able flexibility. Coloratura passages have 
no terrors for Battistini, big as his voice 
is. In this respect he has been likened 
to Plancon, memories of whose trill still 
linger at the Metropolitan. It is interest- 
ing to note that Battistini’s début was 
made within a year after Plancon first 
appeared in opera. 

Battistini’s operatic répertoire is very 
extensive, but he is most famous as a 
singer of works of the old Italian school. 
It was in these that his prowess as a 
singer of bel canto was established. In 
concert, he has been spoken of as a mas- 
ter of songs of the classic Italian period. 
His “Caro Mio Ben” has been referred to 
as an object lesson in singing. He has 
been very successful in Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” and was Maurel’s greatest 
rival as the Don. a generation ago. Jago 
has been one of his most impressive roles. 
“Rigoletto” and “Ernani” have been re- 
vived for him in the leading theaters of 
Europe. “Un Ballo In Maschera” was 
staged a year ago in Barcelona, for the 


sake of Battistini’s singing of “Eri Tu.” 
“Hamlet” was resuscitated in Paris for 
him. Even “Maria de Rohan” was sung’ 
at the Paris Opera in 1917 because of the 
opportunities it afforded the baritone. 
His admirers insist that no other singer 
has sung the “Te Deum” and finale of 
the first act of “Tosca” as he sings it. 
Paris praised his Athanaél in “Thais” 
two years ago, even though he sang it in 
Italian, while the remainder of the cast 
sang French. One of his successful Rus- 
Slan parts is the title réle in Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Eugen Onegin.’ He has sung 
Wolfram in Wagner’s “Tannhiuser.” Al- 
though his concert programs have includ- 
ed songs in French, he seems to have 
sung all his opera rdéles, including the 
French, Russian and German parts, only 
in Italian. ; 

Divergent views have been expressed 
as to his acting. In old-fashioned réles he 
Sings In the old-fashioned way, treating 
the set aria as he would a song, and sing- 
ing it direct to his audience. This has 
been criticized. In more modern works 
he has won commendation for a number 
of fine characterizations, and in some 
quarters these have been compared to 
the master portraits of Maurice Renaud, 
perhaps the greatest singing-actor of the 
modern operatic stage. That he has a 
dominating personality, both in opera 
and in concert, seems to be universally 


held. 
As to America’s Verdict 


What America’s verdict would be, if 
he should embark upon the proposed tour, 
cannot be foretold. It will be remembered 
that Titta Ruffo, a much younger man, 
failed to create a real furore in New 
York, in spite of a number of very un- 
usual qualities. Yet Ruffo came to this 
country at a time when Europe was still 
agog with a controversy as to whether he 
or the veteran Battistini was the greatest 
baritone of the day. 

Irrespective of critical opinions as to 
his voice and art, Battistini would be an 
extremely interesting visitor, because of 
his long career and his association with 
vocal giants of the past. In his book, 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in Lon- 
don,”” Herman Klein speaks of Battistini 
along with Gayarre and dei Puente, and 
later in connection with the de Reszkes 
and Maurel. ‘To hear to-day a colleague 
of those famous artists of what, in retro- 
spect, appears as a golden age of song 
would be a novelty indeed in these days, 
when it is the new voice, rather than the 
old, that is depended upon to keep vocal 
— from growing monotonous and 
stale. 


New Year’s Concert at Nutley (N. J.) 
Field Club 


NutLey, N. J., Jan. 8.—A splendid con- 
cert was given at the Field Club on New 
Year’s Eve by Caryl Bensel, soprano, 
I‘lorence Baldwin Benedict, _ pianist, 
Chester Benedict, baritone, and Freder- 
ick T. Kelsey, violinist. Mme. Bensel 
scored in two Hageman songs, “The Cun 
nin’ Little Thing” and “At the Well,” the 
last named being so brilliant an effect 
that it had to be repeated. She also sang 
Dunn’s “Bitterness of Love” excellently, 
and added “Nobody Knows the Troubie 
I’ve Seen” as an encore. She joined with 
Mr. Benedict in “The Passage Bird’s 
Farewell” as a closing number. Mr. 
senedict was heard in songs by Aylward, 
McCarthy and Huhn, while Mrs. Bene- 
dict won favor in Chopin’s Fantasy Im- 
promptu and Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsody. 
‘or Mr. Kelsey there were compositions 
by Massenet, Wieniawski and Bohm, 
which he played finely. Anne Tindale 
was the accompanist and did admirable 
work for the soloists. 


Braslau and Van Vliet Delight Albany, 
ws 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Sophie Bras- 
lau, the contralto, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ‘cellist, gave the opening concert 
in Harmanus Bleecker hall last night of 
the Iranklin subscription concert series. 
Miss Braslau’s best numbers were “Eili, 
Kili” of Shalitt, a Hebrew lament, sung 
with great depth of feeling; “Robin 
Woman’s Song’ from Cadman’s Indian 
opera, “Shanewis,” and “On the Dneiper” 
of Moussorgsky, besides her encores. Mr. 
Van Vliet played in his best style. Elea- 
nor Scheib was accompanist for Miss 
Sraslau and Rudolph Gruen for Mr. Van 
Vliet. H. 


Luigi lIllica, librettist of ‘‘Tosca,” 
“Butterfly,” and many other operas, who 
died recently near Florence, had partici- 
pated in the war as a corporal of ar- 
tillery, despite his sixty years. He never 
recovered his health after an accidental 
fall at the front. 
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“MOST VALUABLE RUSSIAN 
SONGS EXTANT” ARE HERE 





Library of Congress Buys Two Series of 

Airs Collected in Siberian Prison’s 

of the Czar Period 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—Walter 
R. Whittlesey, chief of the music division 
of the Library of Congress, announces 
that the library, as the result of con- 
siderable negotiation, has succeeded in 
securing two series of the most unique 
Russian songs in existence. It is. under- 
stood that a large price was paid for 
acquisitions. The new additions, which 
are attracting much attention, are de- 
scribed as ‘Songs of the Siberian Galley 
Slaves, Tramps and Natives, for single 
voice and for choir, with piano accom- 


paniment.” 
The songs are from the collection of 
Kurt Schindler, and _ constitute two 


series, one of three compositions and one 
of eleven compositions. They were col- 
lected, Mr. Whittlesey states, in the gal- 
ley prisons of Siberia, and have been 
rearranged, harmonized and performed 
in almost every Russian city. The first 
collection, “Sibirskia Katarga” (‘‘Sibe- 
rian Galley’), has two songs of Ukrainia 
and one of Poland. They are character- 
ized and would seem to contribute folk 
music from the soldier and prisoner life 
of recent years. 

No. 1 is the “Song of Marmeluk,” 
“T’]] Return From Siberia’; No. 2, in two 
parts, has a male and a female arrange- 
ment with one, Ukrainsko, and the other, 
Ukrainon, both songs with choir; No. 3, 
Polskaia, is “We Are Children of the 
Same Fatherland.” 

The second series, “Piesni Katarga” 
(“Songs of the Galley,”’) give in their 
titles the pain and the hope of these 
people in bondage. No. 1 is “There He 
Goes, Tired Out”; No. 2 is “O, The Lot 
of Mine”; No. 3, “The Star, Pardon Me, 
It Is Time for Me To Go to Sleep.” The 
galley slaves call this latter song “The 
Dream of a Prisoner.” No. 4 is “At 
Evening a Pretty Girl”; No. 5, “Why 
Was I Born a Boy?”; No. 6, “I Get Up 
With Early Dawn”; No. 7, “Near 
Slatonsk”; No. 8, “I Am _ Lonely, 
Brothers.” This is for tenor or soprano, 
with choir. No. 9, “In The Thick Saiga’”’; 


No. 10, “Vonichak Come”; No. 11, “On 
the Road of the Native Village.” 
A. T. M. 


“IOLANTHE” AT THE PARK 





American Singers Do Sullivan Gem in 
Better Style Than Heretofore 


The “Iolanthe” put on by the Society 
of American Singers last season was an 
inglorious achievement. Last week this 
matchless gem was again exhibited, this 
time in a somewhat better state of pre- 
paration. Nevertheless it still fell short 
of acceptability. The performance was 
halting. There were the usual evidences 
of inadequate stage direction and several 
instances of obvious miscasting as well as 
a pretty general misunderstanding on the 
stage of the rare quality of Gilbert’s 
humor. Mr. Danforth’s Lord Chancellor 
is entirely unworthy of the artist who 
furnished the admirable Mikado, Wilfred 
Shadbolt and Grand Inquisitor. Sarah 
Edwards strives hard as the Fairy Queen 
but she lacks the avoirdupois for which 
the libretto makes such eloquent provi- 
sion. Neither Messrs. Campbell nor Pea- 
cock purveyed Gilbertian satisfaction, 
and the Jolanthe of Cora Tracy proved 
merely acceptable. By comparison with 
her colleagues the Phyllis of Gladys 
Caldwell stood fiery off indeed. The 
chorus forgot how important a role it 
plays in this opera and the first finale— 
a masterpiece of flawless genius—went 
for next to nothing because neither the 
House of Lords nor the assemblage of 
elves thought Gilbert’s crackling lines 
worthy of intelligible enunciation. The 
hero of the representation was Herbert 
Waterous, whose Private Willis proved 
the genuine article in orotund British 
guardsman. GB. FF. F. 





Maleolm McEachern, basso, and Red- 
ferne Hollingshead, tenor, were heard in 
Balfe’s duet, “Excelsior,” at the Strand 
Theater last week. Ralph H. Brigham 
and Herbert Sisson, organists, played 
alternately “Polonaise Militaire,” (Cho- 
pin) and the orchestra presented the 
“Dance of.the Hours” from “La Gio- 
conda.” 





Olive Nevin has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony for 
March 17. 


CANTATA AND ORATORIO 
SUNG AT METROPOLITAN 





Opera Artists Are Heard to Advantage 
in Gounod’s “Gallia” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” 


Some very admirable singing was 
heard by the huge throng which assem- 
bled at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for the Sunday concert of Jan. 4, at 
which Gounod’s “Gallia” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” were given. Giulio Setti 
conducted both works and the big chorus 
sang with stirring effect under his em- 
phatie leadership. 

Marie Sundelius was the soloist in the 
Gounod cantata. Seldom has her voice 
been heard to better advantage. Beauty 
of tone and effective treatment of the 
musical phrase were hers, and she rose 
with the demands of the work to a 
pealing climax. 

In the Rossini oratorio it was only to 
be expected that Rosa Ponselle would 
triumph with the “Inflammatus,” which 
she sang with lovely voice and alto- 


gether commendable art. She was 
equally delightful in the concerted 
numbers. 


Gabriella Besanzoni quite surprised 
many. Though the voice retained some 
of its inequalities and its tendency to 
vibrato in the upper tones, it was 
smoothly and tastefully used and for the 
most part was of appealing quality. She 
must be credited with some really fine 
singing. 

Charles Hackett and José Mardones 
completed the quartet, both singing with 
style and authority, and with admirable 
use of mezza voce and pianissimo in 
achieving the artistic quiet effects too 
often lacking when opera stars are 
heard in music of the kind. The con- 
certed numbers were smooth and well 
balanced. a we 





Votichenkos Give New Year’s Enter- 
tainment 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko gave 
a New Year’s reception and musicale 
in their studio in the Hotel des Artistes, 
New York, in honor of Countess Fes- 
tetics. Baroness Alexandra de Markoff, 
who was recently heard in her first re- 
cital at AZolian Hall, played piano solos, 
including two of her original composi- 


tions and Mme. Vera Smirnova sang : 
number of Russian Gypsy songs. Amon; 
the prominent guests were Police Com 
missioner Richard Enright and his wife 
S. Montague Roosevelt, Andres de Segur 
ola, Anna Fitziu, and, Katherine Lee 


ELLEN RUMSEY’S DEBUT 








Discloses Beautiful Contralto Voice in 
ZEolian Hall Recital 


A young contralto of great promise 
and considerable personal fascination 
Ellen Rumsey, made her début at A®oliar 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week 
Miss Rumsey is not yet a finished singer 
either vocally or artistically, and th 
scope of her capacities is still somewha 
limited. But her voice is a beautiful on: 
of luscious timbre, and her managemen 
of it, though not flawless, is not withou 
skill. She has taste, phrases well an 
imparts to her delivery a quality o 
contagious charm, though without sound 
ing depths of eloquent interpretation. 

The greatest song on her list, Brahms’ 
“Von Ewiger Liebe,” overweighted he: 
and showed the measure of her short 
comings. On the other hand some of th: 
same composer’s “Maiden Songs” wer 
delightfully sung, and she impressed th: 
listener graciously in some Italian song 
by Cesti and Donaudy. Things by Faur 
Pierné, Fourdrain, Gounod, as well a 
some folk-songs, completed the program 
Harry Spier accompanied Miss Rumse: 
with discretion. a en 


Thibaud Will Tour Europe After Pacific 
Coast Recitals 


When Jacques Thibaud leaves thi 
summer for Europe, it will be to fulfi 
a series of engagements in England 
Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland an 
the Scandinavian countries. Thibaud’ 
tour on the Pacific Coast is fixed fo: 
March and will include appearances ij: 
San Diego, Riverdale, Los Angeles, Sant: 
Barbara, two appearances in San Fran 
cisco and in Oakland. He will appear i: 
the South on his way to the coast an: 
will return through the Middle West. 








Amparito Farrar, on her tour throug 
New York State with Charles Harrison. 
won a success on Nov. 25 in Oneonta in 
a concert given by the local Elks. 
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New York American 
Nov. 30, 1919 


METROPOLITAN 


Miss Ingram ought to be a valuable addition 


“The greatest contralto of her generation.” 


E. C. Moore, Chicago Journal 


INGRAM 


Now Filling a Twenty Weeks’ Season with the 


OPERA COMPANY 
DEBUT IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY” 


New York Herald 
Nov. 30, 1919 


A new contralto, Miss Frances Ingram, from 




























Her voice is a contralto of 
considerable power and good quality, and she 
acts with assurance and skill, 


to the company. 





the Chicago Opera Company, sang for the first 
time at the Metropolitan, appearing as Suzuki. 
She has a good voice, but in stature she is not 
Japanese. She made an agreeable impression, 
nevertheless, acting her part well and singing 
it with unaffected sincerity. 








An American girl, and not many years ago a 
school teacher in Brooklyn, she comes to the 
Metropolitan Opera House by way of Chicago, 
where she appeared with Geraldine Farrar on 
several occasions in the role she impersonated 
yesterday. 





Photo by Maurice Goldberg 






























85 engagements booked and 20 weeks with Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 31 engagements filled. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1920-1921 






New York Times 
Nov. 30, 1919 


























Frances Ingram, making a local debut as 
Suzuki, displayed a powerful contralto voice, 
for which the maid servant's role, no less than 
Nipponese propriety, gave little outlet, but she 
fitted into the quaint pictures and her tones 


blended well in the flower duet. 





Miss Ingram's concert tours are under the exclusive management of 


HARRY CULBERTSON 


1415 HYDE PARK BLVD. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS CIVILIAN MUSICIANS TO 





PRESENT SONG PROGRAM Londoners to Hear Score by 
Nephew of Arthur Sullivan 


Oratorio Society of New York Institute 
Conducted by John Warren Erb 
in Aolian Hall Concert 


The Oratorio Society of the New York 
City Christian Science Institute gave its 
second public concert in Carnegie Hall 
Friday evening, Jan. 9, under the direc- 
tion of John Warren Erb, an excellent 
musician. The chorus, an unusuaily 
large one of more than 250 voices, and 
the numerous soloists, sang in reverential 
mood and with evident sincerity. Re- 
quest was made at the beginning of the 
program that there should be no ap- 
plause, as the music was given for its 
spiritual message rather than as enter- 
tainment. In view of this, critical esti- 
mate of the merit of the singing is un- 
necessary. 

The program included examples of 
Christian Science composition as well as 
standard works by well known com- 
posers. The first number was “Spring 
Greeting,’ words by Mary Baker Eddy, 
music by Kitty Cheatham, sung by Meta 
Schumann, soprano, and chorus. “Our 
America,” illustrated with lantern slide 
projections, was sung by Miss Cheatham 
and chorus. The words are by Alice 
Morgan Harrison, the music by Augusta 
I. Stetson. The Dedicatory Hymn of the 
First Church, New York City, composed 
by Manuel Klein, was sung by Mrs. Jose- 
phine J. Percy, soprano; Mrs. Harriet 
k’oster, contralto; Agnes Reifsnyder, con- 
tralto; Steel Jamison, tenor, and Miles 
Bracewell, bass, with a specially intro- 
duced solo, “Ho Every One That Thirst- 
eth,” composed and sung by Miss Schu- 
mann. 

“Love’s Lullaby,” words and music by 
Mrs. Stetson, was sung by the chorus. 
“The Song of Love,” of the same au- 
thorship, was sung by Mrs. Foster and 
chorus. Mrs. Percy sang Woodman’s “A 
Song in the Night,” and “Babylon Is Fal- 
len” with chorus. The first half of the 
program closed with a Bach chorale, 


b 





Cn Cipprectation 





GEORGIA MacMULLEN 


SOPRANO 
Soloist, Dec. 27th 


Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Cc. E. S. in **Music News’ says 
‘The bright star of the occasicn was 
the young and charming soprano, Miss 
Georgia MacMullen. Not only is her 
soprano a voice of distinctive beauty, 
but she uses it with admirable skill 
ind gives every one of her songs an 
nterpretation which denotes her fa- 
miliarity with the music. Add to the 
ibove qualities her charming person- 
ility and you have before you a singer 
f unusual gift.” 

The Vice-President of the Society 
vrites—‘‘As for myself, | can hardly 
express my admiration for your lovely 
2ice and artistic method.’”’ 


Address: 
309 West 86th St., New York 
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Sullivan Brooke Playing Over His Score for the Pantomime “Dick Whittington” 


ONDON will soon hear a score by Sullivan Brooke, a nephew of the late Sir 


Arthur Sullivan. 


The work, which is entitled “Dick Whittington,” will be pro- 


luced at the Lyceum, and Mr. Brooke will conduct the performance of his pantomime. 





“Glory Now to Thee Be Given,” two can- 
tatas, Bach’s “Thou Guide of Israel,” 
and Spohr’s “God Thou Art Great,” with 
solo passages by Mr. Bracewell, Mrs. 
Foster, and Albert Evans, were included 
in the second part of the program, which 
closed with “Extempore,” words by Mary 
Baker Eddy and music by Kitty Cheat- 
ham, sung by Maude deVoe, soprano, 
and chorus. Mary Pinney, Ella Backus 
Behr and Mary Ballard Bracewell pro- 
vided her accompaniments. The audience 
was a large one. 

Janacopulos -Will Give Recitals 
With Prokofieff After Brazilian 

Trip 

Vera Janacopulos, soprano, who gave 
two successful recitals in A®olian Hall 
within one month, is at present on her 
way to her native Brazil, where she has 
been called. She will be away for two 
or three weeks, but will return in time 


Vera 


for a joint recital with Serge Prokofieff, 
the Russian composer-pianist, which is 
being arranged. On this occasion she 
will present other novelties as rich in 
entertainment as the four Stravinsky 
songs \ asa she introduced in her second 
recital. 





“Messiah” Produced Under W. C. C. S. 
Auspices in Capital 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Under 
the auspices of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service “The Messiah” was ex- 
cellently presented by the Motet Choral 
Society, Otto T. Simon directing. The 
soloists were Margaret Holt, soprano; 
Beulah H. Dunwoody, contralto; Leopold 
Clushak, tenor, and Hollis Davenny, 
bass. George Wilson presided at the 
piano and Edith B. Athey at the organ. 
The evening opened with “Holy Night,” 
with John Waters as soloist, assisted by 


the chorus. W. Hz. 





Columbus 782 





THE 


BRAHMS QUARTETTE 


“The grouped singers were a novel sight, and the voices blended well.” 


Times. 


17 West 72nd Street 
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DIRECT MILITARY MUSIC 





War Department Orders Directors As- 
signed to Every Camp as “Aid 
to Efficiency” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—That the 
army is thoroughly in earnest in its 
efforts to make music a fundamental 
part of its activities is confirmed by 
orders just issued from the War Depart- 
ment. The study of music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, will, from this time on, 
be given special attention by the army 
on the ground that it contributes sub- 
stantially to “the enjoyment, content- 
ment and efficiency of the soldier.” 

The orders which have been issued by 
Secretary of War Baker direct that civ- 
ilian music directors be assigned to each 
of the military departments and _ the 
seven regular army divisional camps. It 
is understood that high-grade musicians 
will be sought to fill these positions, 
their remuneration being provided for 
from a special fund of the department. 
The immediate organization of orches- 
tras and other instrumental organiza- 
tions is to be encouraged by every pos- 
sible means, so that it will not in future 
be necessary to go outside the army or- 
ganization in order to secure orchestras. 
It is further suggested by the depart- 
ment that recreational singing be _ in- 
dulged in at all army pastimes such as 
baseball, football, boxing contests, mo- 
tion picture shows and wherever the sol- 
diers get together. 

For many years, the department says, 
the military value of bands has been 
understood and appreciated, but previous 
to the world war singing in the army 
was considered only as a “mild form of 
entertainment,” and not as a means for 
developing the military spirit. Now, the 
department hopes that by creating and 
maintaining good spirits, making lighter 
the burdens of the march, overcoming 
self-consciousness, developing initiative, 
increasing the power of the voice and 
proficiency in giving commands, the 
value of singing as an essential contrib- 
uting factor to the fighting éfficiency of 
the soldier will come into its own, and 
be recognized in future as an absolute 
necessity for the well-being of the sol- 
dier and the army. A. T. M. 





Kate Wilson-Greene recently presented 
John McCormack before a_ capacity 
house in Washington, D. C. As usual 
the tenor made his greatest appeal to his 
audience in his Irish and American songs. 





CARLO SODERO 


SOLO HARPIST of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Appointment by letter only. 
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CONTRALTO 
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Re-engaged for Second Season CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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Titta Ruffo’s Return to Opera Is Signal 
For Uproarious Demonstration in Chicago 


Famous Baritone Wins Triumph When He Reappears as “Tonio” in “Pagliacci”—Ravel’s 


New One-Act Work, ‘‘ L’Heure Espagnole” Proves Entertaining, but 


Creates Only a 


Mild Impression on the Chicagoans—‘‘Tre Re” Rapturously Received, with Garden and 
Other Distinguished Interpreters—Recitalists Capture More Honors 





nena 








CHICAGO, Jan. 8, 1920. 

ITTA RUFFO’S return and Mary 

Garden’s first appearance in Monte- 
mezzi’s opera, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
were the prominent events of the last 
opera week at the Auditorium. Added to 
these, the production for the first time 
in America of Maurice Ravel’s one-act 
opera, “L’Heure Espagnole,” and the re- 
vival of “Monna Vanna,” lent variety to 
the repertory. Then there were also the 
usual grist of concerts and recitals. 

The opening of the eighth week of 
opera last Monday evening was full of 
enthusiasm and musical interest. After 
some six years Titta Ruffo, the famous 
Italian baritone, reappeared in Chicago 
in his individual characterization of 
Tonio, in “Pagliacci.” It was the occa- 
sion of one of the most riotous demonstra- 
tions ever witnessed at the Auditorium. 
Greeted by an audience which taxed the 
theater to its utmost limits, the eminent 
baritone received an ovation rarely ac- 
corded any other singer on our operatic 
stage. 

Ruffo has changed but slightly since he 
last visited this city, apparently having 
taken on weight. He still sings with that 
ringing power, that round, ful!-throated 


tone and that clear diction which were’ 


his most prominent operatic accomplish- 
ments formerly. 
He had searcely reached the end of the 


a 


prolcgue before the audience broke into 
vociterous cheers, stamping, whistling, 
so that he had to repeat the last part of 
this introduction. Throughout the per- 
formance he made his role stand forth 
conspicuously, and scored a big’ success. 


Sharlow a Surprise 


Myrna Sharlow, the young American 
soprano, was a pleasant surprise as 
Nedda, managing the role adroitly and 
singing with a warm and at times power- 
ful voice. It was one of her best offer- 
ings this season. 

Forrest Lamont was not in the best of 
voice as Canio, but gave, as he does in- 
variably, an intelligent, wel!-conceived 
performance of his part. Desire Defrere 
was the Silvio and Oliviero the Beppo. 
Gino Marinuzzi, who conducted the opera, 
brought out the sweep and passion of the 
music; especially commendable was the 
work of the chorus. 


Ravel’s New Opera 


Prefacing “I Pagliacci,” the new one- 
act opera, “L’Heure Espagnole.” by 
Maurice Ravel, was produced here for the 
first time, with Yvonne Gall, Alfred 
Maguenat, Defrere, Cotreuil and War- 
nery in the cast and Louis Hasselmans 
as conductor. 

The libretto, a rather spicy farce from 
the book of France Nohain, tells of the 
amours of the faithless wife of Torque- 
mada, the clockmaker of Toledo. The 
scene is laid in the mechanician’s shop 
and the incident of Ramiro, a muleteer, 
carrying back and forth the large stand- 


ing clocks, sometimes with and again 
without lovers secreted within them, is 
genuinely funny and ludicrous. 

Gall and Maguenat, in their roles of 
Concepcion and Ramiro, were excellent, 
and played and sang with real comic 
spirit. Warnery, Defrere and Contreuil 
added their voices to the ensembles and 
in soli, which were more realistic than 
musical. 

The score is interesting and _ well 
put together, but it savors of a possible 
joke played by Ravel upon the' musical 
and operatic world. There are satirical 
imitations of coloratura vocal passages 
for the singers, and all the sounds, noises 
and whirrings of a clockmaker’s shop 
were heard throughout the orchestral 
music. It was not rapturously received. 


“Tre Re” Sensation of Week 


Italo Montemezzi received his just dues 
last Thursday evening, when his mas- 
terpiece, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” was pro- 
duced wtih Mary Garden, Carlo Galeffi, 
Edward Johnson and Virgilio Lazzari in 
the principal réles. This opera certainly 
may take a first place in the list of the 
great operas of modern times. Its music 
is strikingly original and the harmonic 
construction, the interweaving of themes 
and the rich and colorful instrumenta- 
tion, disclose a composer of extraordinary 
gifts. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the production of this opera was the 
first appearance of Mary Garden in the 
role of Fiora. This Italian réle is as yet 
out of the great American singing- 


actress’ line. While her impersonation 
and dramatic conception was fascinating 
and enthralling, vocally it had not the 
big curve of Iltaitian melodic sweep, the 
more elegant aloofness of the French 
school being too strongly in evidence. 

Edward Johnson’s Avito had the ar- 
tistic eminence which all his operatic por- 
trayals have brought out to us, though 
a certain repression in passion and in 
intensity of expression was apparent. 

The two Italian artists, Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Archibaldo and Carlo Galeffi as 
Manfredo were excellent. Lazzari made 
the old king a dominant figure through- 
out the opera. Carlo Galeffi also has the 
temperament and the artistic accom- 
plishments for the heroic character of 
Manfredo. The rote is the least sympa- 
thetic in the opera. It is somewhat stilted 
as to its action, but musically it affords 
the singer some good opportunities and 
these were taken advantage of by Galeffi, 
who for the first time made the part 
stand forth prominently in the opera. 
Marinuzzi gave to the reading of this 
score a wonderfully effective interpreta- 
tion. After the second act the great 
quartet of artists, Garden, Johnson, 
Galeffi and Lazzari, were called before 
the curtain more than twenty times, 
and with them came also Montemezzi and 
Marinuzzi, to share in the ovation. It 
was one of the most impressive opera 
nights of the entire season. 

“Monna Vanna,” Fevrier’s master- 
piece, was put on for a single perform- 
ance this season last Tuesday evening, 
and served as a fine drawing medium. 

Mary Garden, in the title réle. John 
O’Sullivan as Prinzivalle, Georges Bakla- 
noff as Guido, and Gustav Huberdeau as 
Marco, are an almost unapproachabk 
quartet of opera stars in the French 
repertory, and it was the most sym- 
metrical performance of this work ever 
presented here. The sonorous music 
went well under Marcel Charlier’s direc 
tion. 

That Miss Garden was in the title role 
goes without saying. Georges Baklanoff 
made the part of Guido stand forth in 
heroic and conspicuous manner. The 
Prinzivalle of Mr. O’Sullivan brought 
forth the most notable qualities of the 
Trish-French _ tenor. Huberdeau,§ as 
Marco was well cast, and Warnery, Nico 


[Continued on page 19] 














TAMAKI MIURA 


The Inimitable “Butterfly’’ 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Of Mme. Miura’s definition of the Japanese 


Puccini music raises her Butterfly to the plane 
of the absolutely exceptional. 


She was in finest 














From a Painting by Beresford 


heroine, everything recorded before can well be 
reiterated. In all respects, she interpreted her 
role with that conviction, that sincerity and that 
emotional appeal which are characteristic of this 
oriental opera singer. In some details she has 
elaborated her role, no doubt in accord with 
Japanese customs. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Karleton 
Hackett. 


We have come now to think of “Madama 
Butterfly” in terms of Tamaki Miura, and it 
would be difficult to readjust ourselves to an- 
other manner of expression. 

Now despite her diminutive size she can hold 
her own with the orchestra and bring out a cli- 
max of genuine power. She uses her voice so 
discreetly and plays the part with such sponta- 
neous charm that she has made the role her own 
in this community. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, W. L. Hub- 
bard. 

Tamaki Miura was Butterfly, and so com- 
pletely has the little Japanese prima donna made 
the part her own that it is difficult to consider 
any of her occidental sisters in the role. Not 
alone does she bring to her characterization the 
oriental in movement, gesture, pose, and mime in 
a degree and detail that cannot be approached by 
anyone not of her nationality, but such is her 
skill in singing and such are the clarity, purity, 
and beauty of her voice that her handling of the 


Management: 


vocal and histrionic form last night, and the 
result was artistic enjoyment of completest kind 
to all who heard and saw. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, 
Henriette Weber. 


Miura captured her audience as usual and in- 
troduced several new touches of some extrava- 
gant costumes into her impersonation of the help- 
less geisha girl. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Herman 


Devries. 


Little Madame Tamaki Miura, completest of 
the many who have sung Madama Butterfly, 
again presented her appealing portrayal of the 
Puccini role at the Auditorium last night. 

To us, a Japanese playing the rdle of a Jap- 
anese, looking it and expressing it in the voice 
we only half expected to hear, means perfection. 

Madame Miura has always been perfect in the 
role. Even the childish quality that frequently 
creeps into her voice, suits the characterization 
marvelously well. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Edward C. 

Moore. 

Mme. Miura has always been, since her first 
appearance on this stage, the most exquisite But- 
terfly of all the many that have attempted it. 
She is the only one who can give the physical 
illusion of the role. The little person can sing. 
The tone fits into the color of the orchestration. 


EAST—A. Bagarozy, 1495 Broadway, N. Y. WEST—Sparks Berry, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Titta Ruffo’s Return to Opera Is Signal 
For Uproarious Demonstration in Chicago 
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lay and Defrere filled the small roles 


‘apably. a 
Weanesday evening’s repetition of 
“Hérodiade,” by the same cast which 


sang the opera at the Saturday matinée, 
proved a tine medium for the various 
talents of the French contingent of the 
opera company and Yvonne Gall, John 
() Sullivan, Alfred Maguenat and Mar- 
vuerite D’Alvarez, under the direction of 
Marcel Charlier, presented this sumptu- 
ous and richly colored music drama with 
artistic results. 

Thursday evening brought forth the 
second performance of the De Koven- 
Mackaye opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” with 
its original cast; of special operatic and 
.ocal worth was the singing of Georges 
Baklanoff in the part of Rip; of Evelyn 
Herbert in the role of Peterkee, and of 
Hector Dufranne, whose Hendrick Hud- 
son was vocally and histrionically emi- 
nent. The réle of Katrina as interpreted 
by Edna Darch; of Dirck, by Cotreuil; 
of the Goose-girl, by Emma Noe, and of 
Nicholas Vedder, by Huberdeau, were all 
within the spirit of the story and music, 
and Alexander Smallens made more of 
the musical score, bringing out its dy- 
namie shadings with greater effect. 


Titta Ruffo in “Rigoletto” 


For Titta Ruffo’s second appearance 
he chose the most grateful of all his 
roles, that of the name part in Verdi’s 
classic, “Rigoletto.” Of this tragic role 
Ruffo has made a personal characteriza- 
tion, thrilling in its absorbingly dramatic 
action. Of the Vendetta scene at the 
close of the third act he made a veritable 
whirlwind of passion and intense feeling. 

Florence Macbeth, as Gilda, displayed 
a refined high and clear voice of unusual- 
ly pleasing and flexible quality, and 
her singing of the “Caro Nome” and 
also the entire music of her role, was 
distinetive. She shared with Ruffo the 
honors of the performance. 

With every performance in which Tito 
Schipa is east, this young Italian tenor 
makes a more favorable impression on his 
audiences. His Duke, in this perform- 
ance, showed that he sings this music 
with elegance of tone and rare musical 
and artistic conception. Marinuzzi re- 
vivified the score with his conducting. 

The Saturday evening performance of 
Puccini’s “Tosca” brought Rosa Raisa, 
Alessandro Dolci, Baklanoff and Tre- 
visan forward in the principal parts, 
and a well-rounded production was pre- 
sented under the direction of De Angelis. 
Raisa’s Tosca is one of her most agree- 
able impersonations. It is vocally opu- 
lent, the music suits her particularly, 
and she made of the “Vissi d’Arte” a 
piece of great beauty and artistic worth. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, Isolde 
Menges, violinist; Rudolph Reuter, pian- 
ist, the Great Lakes String Quartet, 
Sara Sokolsky-Freid, pianist and organ- 
ist; Margaret Namara, soprano; Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and Mrs. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, composer-pianist, held 
the various concert stages during the 
week in concerts and recitals. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian piano 
Virtuoso, was heard in a program of clas- 
‘ics at Orchestra Hall last Sunday after- 








noon, disclosing an astounding command 
of the mechanics of piano playing, a fine 
and discriminating introspection for the 
beauties of the music. His recital was 
one of the most satisfying heard this 
season. 

Isolde Menges, at Kimball Hall, also 
last Sunday afternoon, gave her last 
violin recital in Chicago before leaving 
for England, and in her program demon- 
strated anew her musical gifts and her 
evident talents, Eileen Beattie payed 
admirable accompaniments. 

Under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women of Chicago, formerly the 
Amateur Musical Club, the Great Lakes 
String Quartet (Herman Felber, Jr., 
Carl Faessuer, Robert Dolejsi, and Wal- 
ter Brauer) gave its first Chicago con- 
cert of chamber music last Monday after- 
noon and won instant recognition for 
some excellent playing. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, was the reci- 
talist at the regular Wednesday morning 
musicale at the Ziegfe'd Theater last 
Wednesday, and in his interpretation of 
an eclectic program of piano numbers, 
displayed sterling artistic qualities in 
musical readings and technical equip- 
ment. The recital was one of the best of 
the Carl D. Kinsey series. 

Last Thursday evening Sara Sokolsky- 
Freid, a New York pianist and organist, 
made a successful Chicago début at Kim- 
ball Hall in a piano and organ recital. 
Mme. Sokolsky-Freid devoted the first 
half of her program to some interesting 
piano works and her organ numbers 
which followed were varied in interpre- 
tation. Her Chicago début was accom- 
panied by gratifying success. 

The fourth of the Central Concert Com- 
pany’s concerts at Medinah Temple last 
Thursday evening brought to _ notice 
Marguerite Namara, soprano, of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, in a joint recital. 

Mme. Namara made an attractive 
stage picture and sang several arias and 
groups of songs with a clear, high lyric 
soprano voice and with good musical 
style. Mr. Levitzki, in a group of Cho- 
pin, put forth some extraordinary feats 
of piano virtuosity; especially brilliant 
was his playing of the G flat and A flat 
études and the C sharp minor scherzo. 
Both artists were listed for several 
groups of solos, to which they had to add 
several encores. 

The fifth of the popular concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, last Thursday 
evening at Orchestra Hall, featured 
especially on its program the “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak and a new 
rhapsody by Cornellessen. The house was 
sold out completely and extras were 
added to the regular numbers of the 
concert. 

At the regular weekly concert of the 
Chicago Symphony, given last Friday 
afternoon at Orchestra Hall under Fred- 
erick Stock, Mrs. Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, the well known Chicago pianist, 
was the soloist and Mr. Stock favored 
her particularly by according her two 
separate appearances upon the program. 

Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder, in the Arensky 
F minor and the Rimsky-Korsakoff C 
Sharp Minor Concertos, displayed ex- 
traordinary musical instincts, fine tech- 
nical prowess and finish of style. Other 


works on the program were the Mendels- 
sohn “Scotch” Symphony, the “Fidelio” 


Overture by Beethoven and a movement 
from d’Indy’s “La Queste de Dieu” from 
“St. Christophe.” The orchestra was 
in fine form and Mr. Stock read the 
music with his usual erudition. 

M. R. 








May Peterson 
Returns from 
Canadian Tour 











May Peterson at the State Fair in 
Columbia, S. C. 


A bit of May Peterson’s smiling per 
sonality is revealed in the above snap- 
shot, made of her when on tour this fall 
in the South she visited the State Fair at 
Columbia, S. C. Miss Peterson, it would 
seem, has just finished a conversation 
with the man who sells toy balloons; not 
the toy balloons of the Momus scene of 
“Bohéme,” but real ones! The gifted so- 
prano has recently returned from her 
first Canadian tour, in which she dupli- 
cated the success she has made in her 
many appearances throughout the States. 


Kreisler and Werrenrath Win Ovations 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 13.—F ritz 
Kreisler and Reinald Werrenrath were 
heard in recitals last week. Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s program was a comprehensive one 
and included classic and modern num- 
bers. He was accorded an ovation. Carl 
Lamson was his accompanist. Mr. Wer- 
renrath was also heard by a large audi- 
ence that demanded many encores. One 
feature of the program was “A Hymn 
to America,” by Harry Spier, who was 
Mr. Werrenrath’s scien asa) ca 

~ BB. Hi. 


THE STORY OF A SINGER 


(continued) 


CECILIA LLOYD’S story has now been told—there is nothing very un- 


usual about it—nothing of sensationalism—nothing very remarkable 
EXCEPT perhaps, that it is true. New York will have an opportunity 


to hear her soon. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1920. 


CHICAGOANS TO OPEN 
IN N.Y. WITH ‘NORMA’ 


‘Dp: a ye - 99 66fN ercis 
ip Van Winkle,” ‘Chrysan- 
$9 4 “é ‘ $9 o 
theme” and “Hamlet” Sched- 
f > NS ive) y r 
uled for First Week 

Two novelties and two revivals are 
among the operas to be presented during 
the opening week of the Chicago Opera 
season to begin in New York, Monday 
night, Jan. 26, at the Lexington Theater. 
A number of débuts will lend additional 
interest to the initial week. The first 
revival will be that of Bellini’s “Norma,” 
on the first night, with Rosa Raisa in 
the title rdéle, Alessandro Doleci as Pol- 
lione, Myrna Sharlow as Adalgisa, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari as Oroveso, Emma Noe as 
Clotilde, and José Mojica as Flavius. The 
Italian conductor, Gino Marinuzzi, will 
make his New York début on this ocea- 
sion. 

The second revival will be that of 
Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet,” chosen as 
the vehicle of Titta Ruffo, whose appear- 
ance is in the nature of a début (although 
he has sung this opera here before), for 
he has been absent from the United 
States for five years. The new French 
basso, Edouard Cotreuil, will also make 
his New York début as the Ghost, Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, who was one of the 
contraltos of the Hammerstein seasons 
at the Manhattan, will be heard as Ger- 


trude, Florence Macbeth will be the 
Ophelia and Marcel Charlier the con- 
ductor. 


The first novelty will be Messager’s 
opera, “Mme. Chrysantheme,” introduced 
for the Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura, 
who will also have a performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” with practically the 
same cast with which she was heard here 
last. 

The second novelty will be the new 
American folk opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” 
book by Percy Mackaye, music by Regi- 
nald de Koven, with Georges Baklanoff 
as Rip. Evelyn Herbert, the young 
American soprano débutante recently 
acclaimed as a “find” in Chicago, will 
make her first New York appearance in 
this opera, with Alexander Smallens con- 
ducting for the first time in opera here. 
Mary Garden will again have her memo- 
rable role in “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
with the usual cast, and she will also 
appear for the first time here in Mon- 
temezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” in 
which the young American tenor, Edward 
Johnson, known to fame in Italy as 
Eduardo di Giovanni, will make his first 
New York bow in grand opera. 

Alessandro Bonci returns to the oper- 
atic stage here after a long absence, as 
Riccardo in “The Masked Ball.” This 
performance will also serve for the début 
of the Italian baritone, Carlo Galeffi, and 
Rosa Raisa will have her second per- 
formance as Amelia. 

Miss Paiterson Presents Pupils 

Klizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York 
vocal teacher, gave another of her in- 
teresting series of recitals in her studio 
on the evening of Jan. 7. The soloists, 
who were cordially received, were Helen 
Crocheron, Celestine Drew, Beatrice 
Cook, Estelle Leask and Annah Hess, 
sopranos; Agnes Grogan, Mary Stetson 
and Elizabeth McNulty, contraltos. Mod- 
ern French songs were outstanding fea- 
tures of the program, all of which were 
charmingly delivered. Harry Horsfall 
was the able accompanist. 





W. C. D. 
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Chicago Violinist 
and Pianist to Give 
Sonata Recitals 











Photo by Dagucrre¢ 


Frederik Frederiksen, Chicago Violinist 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—One of Chicago’s 
most talented exponents of the violin, 
Frederik Frederiksen, has allied himself 
for sonata recitals with Gordon Camp- 
bell, pianist and accompanist. 

Mr. Frederiksen came to Chicago with 
Emile Sauret, under whom he studied for 
several years, and in the last ten years 
has made an enviable name for himself 
as soloist and ensemble player. 

His sonata evenings a few years ago 
brought to hearing in artistic fashion 
many unknown works, as well as the 
classics. He has been at the head of the 
violin department of various state uni- 
versities and music schools and has this 
season been engaged as one of the prin- 
cipal instructors in the violin department 
of the Chicago Musical College, in which 
institution he functioned some years 
ago. 

Mr. Frederiksen will be heard in re- 








citals and concerts during the fall. He 
will be heard in Bloomington, IIl., this 
month, and his recital recently in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., for the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society, in conjunction with Mr. Camp- 
bell, was an artistic success. 

Mr. Frederiksen a few years ago or- 
ganized and conducted a symphony or- 
chestra which presented to Chicago 
music-lovers a long and interesting list 
of Scandinavian symphonic music. Many 
orchestral novelties from the leading 
composers of the Scandinavian countries 
thus received first American hearings at 
these concerts. 











Simmons Repeats Recital Program in 
New York Church 


At the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, on Sunday evening, Dec. 21, Wil- 
liam Simmons, New York baritone, gave 
a brief recital program after the service. 
He was in excellent voice, repeating in 
the main the program which he recently 
gave at Avolian Hall. Among his offer- 
ings were classic pieces by Haydn, Han- 
del and Secchi, Negro Spirituals ar- 
ranged by Reddick and H. T. Burleigh, 
and songs by Aylward and Lohr. The 
church was crowded. It was on this 
occasion that Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
rector of the church, delivered his ser- 
mon, “Whom Shall We Deport?” which 
has since aroused considerable comment. 





Rosario Scalero Will Lecture 


Rosario Scalero, distinguished Italian 
violinist and composer, who is now a 
member of the faculty of the David 
Mannes Music Courses, will begin on 
Jan. 23 a series of fifteen lectures on 
“The Historical and Aesthetic Develop- 
ment of the Art of the Violin.” The lec- 
tures are given on Friday mornings at 
eleven o’clock and will continue weekly 
after the first on Jan. 28. Mr. Scalero 
will illustrate the lectures by performing 
some of the most important works in the 
violin literature. 





Marguerite Fontrese Engaged for Spart- 
anburg (S. C.) Festival 


Marguerite Fontrese, the mezzo-so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing at the 
Spring festival at Spartanburg, S. C., 
appearing as Ammneris in “Aida” with 
Rosa Raisa, Forrest Lamont and Gia- 
como Rimini. The Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra will also take part. 








AEOLIENNE TRIO 


Bruno Steindel 
Cellist 


Richard Czerwonky 
Violinist 





Moses Boguslawskl 
Pianist 


Wins Unanimous Endorsement 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld. 


“The Trio Aeolienne, a new organization consisting of Richard Czerwonky, 


violinist, Bruno Steindel, cellist, and M. 


of ensemble music yesterday afternoon. 
sky trio in A minor op. 50, and in this s 
interpretation, their artistic conception 
nical abilities. As to tone coloring anc 


Boguslawski, pianist, gave a program 
The trio was heard in the Tschaikow- 
election showed their unity of musical 
of the score, and their proficient tech- 
1 phrasing, and also as to mechanical 


rendition, it was a performance of excellence.” 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, W. L. 
“The Trio Aeolienne, Richard Czerwo 
and M. Boguslawski, pianist, three m 
abilities on solo capacities have been c 
day in the Tschaikowsky A minor trio. 
plish highly commendable results. 


Hubbard. 

nky, violinist; Bruno Steindel, cellist, 
usicians well established, and whose 
nvincingly proven were heard yester- 
They proved that they also can accom- 


Musicianship, technical skill and good taste 


characterize all that is done, and the new organization is a welcome addition 


to our music circles.”’ 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Herman Devries. . 
Under the heading “NEW TRIO TAKES HIGH RANK BY FIRST RE- 


CITAL,” Mr. Devries, in the CHICA( 


“A new trio was born in our musical midst yesterday. 


1) EVENING AMERICAN, writes: 
I heard the Tschai- 


kowsky trio in A minor op. 50 played with the finish that bespeaks consummate 


art. 
rank among the best musical organizati 
and all the finer details of shading and 
accuracy, mark them master artists. T 
were frequent. 


In every requirement of ensemble playing they are quite ready to take 


ons of their kind. Attacks, ensemble, 
blending of tone, as well as rhythmic 
heir success was complete and recalls 


M. Boguslawski, until now I have always called the talented 


young pianist, but after yesterday I am tempted to change it to ‘the great 


young pianist.’ ” 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Edwar 


d C. Moore. 


“A new organization, the Trio Aeolienne, came into existence yesterday after- 


noon as far as Chicago was concerned, 
in this city at the Studebaker Theatre. 
Tschaikowsky’s A minor trio. 
and an unusual ability in the matter of 
other two as well as his own. 
drawn out without creating any effect o 
of tone without any effect of weakness. 
order.” 


CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER, 


“The TRIO AEOLIENNE justified its 
formance that was marked by excellent 
of their combined musical message. Fo 
self to be in excellent form.” 


Exclwsive Management: 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Auditor 


by giving its first public performance 
[he three musicians were heard in 


There was always a firm energetic vital tone 


each player regarding the right of the 


The three were able to play with all the stops 


f strain, and to lower down a whisper 
It was ensemble playing of the first 


Henriette Weber 


harmonious name. They gave a per- 
balance and a complete understanding 
r his solo group Steindel proved him- 


ium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Hailed by the Critics as One of the Few Great Pianists 


Photo by Batn News Service 
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Miss ‘Germhine Nchnitzer’s Recital. 


Miss Germaine Schnitzer, a pianist 
favorably known in New York for sev- 
erali years ag one possessing the higher 
‘attainments, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Acolian Hall. Her pro- 
gram began with Schumann's F sharp 
minor sonata, Opus 11, that seems” to 
enjoy, with Chopia’s B minor sonata, an 
espetial favor with pianists this season, 
80 far as the season has gone, as though 
it were a. new discovery. She gave A 
perforinance of it marked by much 
energy and vigor, and by a keen under- 
standing of some of the underlying and 
essential features of its thematic stnuct- 
ure, Which she brought out.clearly, as 
they have not always been brought out, 
so far as the scason has gone. 

The clear discernment with which she 
did this and at the same time made he 
reading a logical and well compose 
whole, resulted in a performance of gen 
uine interest in many ways, 





NEW YORK HERALD 
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Mme. Schnitzer’s Recital. 

While plano recitals in the concert hal's 
have been averaging about one a day 
for two weeks and indications are that 
they will continue at this record gait, not 
manly of them have been unusual in any 
respect. But yesterday Mme. Germaine 
Schinitzer, whose playing was well known! 
here a few seasons ago, gave a piano 
recital that hed many interesting mo- 
ments. 

There is a crystaline clearness ty her 
runs and thrills. She plays swift moving 
things with @ sweep and a preciseness 
that. command admiration. The aria 
from Schumann’s Sonata, opus 11, which’ 
has been played here with undue fre- 
quency of late, was: delightfully done and 


there were works of Liszt and Chopin 
that showed & marvellous’ command of 
technique, 
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SCHNITZER RECITAL 
PLEASES AUDIENCE 


, Germaine Schnitzer, a pianist who had 
I not been heard in New York for a con- 
siderable time, returned to the local con- 
| cert stage with a recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Her programme 


contained one number in large form, 
Schumann’s F sharp minor sonata 
which seems to have come suddenly 
back into the favor of planists this 
season. 

Two of Liszt’s piano players’s fancies 
“Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude” 
and the “Don Juan" fantasia, togethar 
with the Schubert-Liszt “Erl King,” the 
Brahms capriccio in B minor, two etudes 
of Chopin, and McDowell’s “Brer Rab- 
bit” from the “Fireside Tales,” consti- 
tuted the remainder of the programme. 

If it be difficult to determine why so 
many other pianists have revived the 
Schumann sonata there need be no queés- 
tion about Miss Schnitzer’s reason. She 
plays it because she can. Such an ad- 
mirable performance of this beautiful 
composition has not been hefrd in many 
moons. 

It was an interpretation broadly con- 

ceived and painted in bold and sweeping 
manner. Depth of tone, largeness of 
melodic outline and feeling, rich, yet ex- 
pressed with dignity, characterized the 
artist’s delivery of the music. 
r Rhythmically the performance was 
exceptionally excellent and the skill with 
which the melodic fdeas were brought 
out, the nicety of the balance of phrase- 
logy between the two hands, was a 
Gemonstration of fine musical intelli- 
gence as well as of technical powers 
ably directed. The cripsness of Miss 
Schnitzer’'s rhythm and her mastery of 
variety of accent were also noteworthy 
In her playing of the Brahms number. 
| The artist-was warmly welcomed back 
;to the stage and music lovers will un- 
doubtedly hope that her appearances will 
not be so infrequent in the future as they 
have been for several seasons past. 











THE GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL 


ADVERTISER, NEW YORK, 


An interesting piano recital was giv- 
en in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon by Mrs. Germaine Schnitzer, 
whose appearances here of late years 
have been s0 rare. Mrs. Schnitzer’s 
principal offering was Schumann's F 
sharp minor sonata, Her performance 
of this work was altogether above the 
usual plane of local recital givers. It 
was an excellent example of what 
Mrs. Schnitzer’s mature art can aft* 
taim. Liszt, Brahms, and MacDowell 
also figured on her programme. 
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EW YORK AMERICAN- 


By MAX SMITH. 

FTER’some of the piano playing 

with which the public has been 
regaled of late such clean-cut and 
finely polished work as Germaine 
Schnitzer put to her credit yester 
day afternoon in Aeolian Hall comes 
as a distinct refreshment. 

This young’ woman exhib}ted a 
command of technique that few 0! 
her sex can equal, Liszt’s “HKem- 
iniscences de Don Juan,” which a 
one time was considered the mos! 
difficult piece in the literature 0! 


piano music, she performed with a! 
efiortless ease and facility tha 
made her achievement seein ik 
child’s play. Even in this bravu! 
composition, with its transcenda! 
demands, one could detect only tw 
or three inconspicuyus slips of t! 
fingers. 

There was hardly a passage. du! 
ing the course of the afternovw! 
even in finely spun filigree, that d 
not stand out crisply and clear! 
Nor did the pianist ever attempt t 
muddle the ear by applying t! 
joud pedal too liberally. All we 
as clear and transparent as crys! 


—CHICKERING PIANO— 
Management 
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AMERICA, INC. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
\f the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








vennsylvania’s Ancient Blue Laws and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


» the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for 

in. 3 there appeared on page 27 a short 

em with reference to Sunday concerts 
y the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
tatement that there is a bill before the 
|.egislature is not quite correct, since the 

egislature does not meet this year and 
‘he Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
s not backing any bill whatsoever, nor 
as it any intention of so doing. 

In the last twenty years the orchestras 
of the United States have been passing 
through a formative period, ‘most of 
which has been devoted to placing the 
organizations on a firm financial founda- 
tion. In spite of the fact that during 
that time the appeal was necessarily to 
the cultured few and to those who be- 
cause of their wealth could afford to 
support what was regarded by the gen- 
eral public as a luxury, it has always 
been in the minds of the orchestral man- 
agers and of the orchestral boards of 
directors that any orchestral association 
which did not build on the basis of a 
broad and general public approval was 
courting disaster. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has always had it in mind to take 
the Orchestra, at the earliest possible 
moment, to the people, the endeavor be- 
ing to reach as great a public numeri- 
cally as the limitations of the number of 
concerts possible would allow. The last 
twenty years has seen a great change in 
the attitude of the public toward good 
music, and it is evident to all who are 
conversant with the musical situation in 
this country, that a very great percent- 
age of the general public is now anxious 
to hear the best in orchestral music. 

However, in the State of Pennsylvania 
we have always faced the problem of 
reaching the people at the proper time, 
even assuming that they did want good 
music. At the present moment we are 
laboring under the disadvantage of Blue 
Laws passed in 1790 which forbid labor 
of any sort on Sunday, with certain 
necessary exceptions, music being classed 
as labor. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association has tried to reach the gen- 
eral public with concerts on the various 
evenings of the week, but has found that 
the general public is absolutely unable 
to attend at that time. In Philadelphia 
it seems to be impossible for the average 
working man to finish his work, get his 
dinner, get dressed, and get to an eve- 
ning concert in the center of the city 
on time. Investigation and. trial have 
proven that Sunday afternoon is the time 
When these people desire concerts and 
will come to them in large numbers. 
the public wants these concerts and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
ls anxious to give them, but the law 
forbids. The Association is willing to 
five these concerts at a price which will 
be popular and which will absolutely 
preclude the possibility of making money. 
It seems to us that at the present time 
When there is much unrest and discus- 
sion among fully seventy-five per cent of 

e people concerning what they term 
their rights, that it is unwise to forbid 
them the enjoyment of a good symphony 
‘onecrt merely because they can attend 
that concert only on Sunday afternoon. 

Pople who have sufficient money have 
their musie Sunday afternoons without 


the law taking any notice, but any move- 
ment tending to give to the general public 
the good musical things of this life is 
immediately stamped as wrong. If we 
do not take advantage of this desire of 
the public for good music in America, 
we will have lost a great opportunity. 
I am sure that thousands of people in 
Pennsylvania will appreciate any help 
which MusicAL AMERICA can give in 
making music for the people possible. 
ARTHUR JUDSON. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 1920. 





Philadelphia and Kreisler 

To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Philadelphia’s ovation to Kreisler, 
when he appeared with the New York 
Symphony, following his Western tour, 
was finely interpreted by the music 
critics. They agreed that it was ren- 
dered to the artist even more than to 
his playing, magnificent as this was, 
“and almost it seemed that he played 
better than ever before.” In truth, deep 
called unto deep in the great articulate 


seene. Wave upon wave of applause, a 
murmur intimate and revealing, rose 
and merged and continued until the 


sound became an expression—lucid and 
transporting as the throbbing music it- 
self—of recognition of the artist’s pur- 


pose. Come, oh artists of the world, it 
said. We know, we know what you in- 
tend. Long have we waited for you. 


You are ours. We are yours equally. 
We know our part too! 

The new-born consciousness of the pub- 
lic’s own creative will was. speaking. 
The sensitive walls of the Academy held 
long the beautiful overtone. Very won- 
derful it was to be present and to hear 
for the first time in America the two 
great parties to art conversing. May 
we quote here, for the benefit of the 
absent Kreisler’s prose version, in part, 
of what he is saying with his violin? 

“The violent political issues over the 
world have not for an instant bec!ouded 
my fervent belief in true art as the dead 
center of all passions and strife, as the 
sublime God-inspired leveler of things, 
as the ultimate repacifier, rehumanizer, 
and rebuilder of destroyed bridges of 
understanding between nations. 

“Tt is to the cause of crystallizing and 
purifying this true vocation of art and 
to the preservation and marshaling of 
its forces, the priesthood of artists all 
over the world, against the coming day of 
their mission, that every penny of my 
earnings has been and shall be devoted 
as long as I shall be permitted to ex- 
ercise my profession.” 

It is two years since this message was 
written, and now a city responds. And 
out of the new magical communion of 
artist and people comes intimation that 
henceforth they work together. How 
exultantly now Kreisler’s music strove 
and sang! It told not only of under- 
standing between nations, but of build- 
ing mighty nations. A “New World” 
Symphony indeed, when poet and Amer- 
ica meet! 

And this is heard first in Philadelphia 
—the city whose own artists have 
doubted her! Will our orchestra not per- 
ceive—the leader perceives—that the 
day of its mission goes by and is lost? 
On Sunday when all men give of their 
best will our musicians still withhold the 
art that Kreisler has revealed? True 
artists do not so! LOUISE ELDER, 
Chairman Pennsylvania Public’ Music 

Committee. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 31, 1919. 


One American Legion Member Who Ob- 
jects to “Ill-Bred” Demonstrations 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A great deal of feeling has _ been 
aroused lately by a few ignorant and 
irresponsible members of the American 
Legion against the personality and char- 
acter of Fritz Kreisler, and this evening 
a letter was shown to me, signed “A 





Member of the Legion,’ which accused 
Mr. Kreisler, in effect, of being a Ger- 
man propagandist. I am a member of the 
Legion, but I am also an admirer of Mr. 
Kreisler, and I should like to see fair 
play. 

Unlike some well-known German opera 
singers, Mr. Kreisler has never been 
known to utter a single remark that could 
be construed as an insult to America or 
Americans. During the war he sub- 
mitted to cancellations of concert engage- 
ments, with the dignity and forbearance 
of a thorough gentleman. Furthermore, 
he has proven himself an artist in every 
sense of the word, and in that capacity 
he would not be guilty of debasing the 
art that he loves to the level of govern- 
mental propaganda or international in- 
trigue. His aspect is modest and his 
bearing that of distinctive refinement and 
culture, not kultur. 

Let us consider the facts. Some time 
before the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Kreisler was commissioned as a lieuten- 
ant in the Austrian army, and was there- 
fore compelled to fight when Austria de- 
clared war. Several months before the 
United States became involved he was 
wounded and released from service, so 
it is evident that he cannot be accused 
of having fought against us. Also, it 
may be of interest to note that through- 
out his tour of this country directly fol- 


lowing his release, he was acclaimed as 


a hero, and drew crowded house wherever 
he played. Therefore, in view of these 
facts, is it not inconsistent to make him 
the center of a large part of our demon- 
strations to-day against German domi- 
nation and influence? 

German propaganda is still a danger- 
ous thing which must be guarded against, 
but let us confine our attacks to those 
who are directly and intentionally re- 
sponsible, and not give vent to absurd 
and ill-bred demonstrations against a 
man of high ideals who was born an 
Austrian through no fault of his own, 
and whose popularity as an artist is 
well deserved. S. W. Dory. 

East Orange, N. J., Jan. 4, 1920. 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 
Issues a Call 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With the creation of new orchestras 
almost everywhere in our country and 
the ever-growing demand for seasoned 
musicians, the need of having an institu- 
tion to fit them for that task is more 
than ever imperative. 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 
of New York is undergoing a complete 
reorganization in order to fill the above- 
outlined needs. 

Its aim will be purely educational: de- 
signed to mould competent and serious 
musicians; to offer to every one who has 
such aspirations the free opportunity to 
acquire the indispensable practice and 
routine of ensemble-playing and to be- 
come familiar with the masterworks of 
the literature. 

The importance of such an institution 
will be realized immediately by every 
serious musician, as every one knows 
that orchestral practice is indispensable 
to mature musicianship. The majority 
of the great interpretative artists, solo- 
ists, conductors, as well as composers, 
have spent important years playing in 
the orchestral ranks. (One may cite in 
passing such famous names as Joachim, 
Ysaye, Hans Richter, d’Indy, Richard 
Strauss, et al.) 

Orchestral playing is the best mode of 
practical education in music, and in a 
way a sort of living teaching of harmony, 


counterpoint, form, and _ instrumenta- 
tion. 
The fact that the artistic direction 


has been entrusted to Ernest Bloch, who 
is heart and soul in sympathy with those 
ideals, is a warrant that these aims will 
be earnestly and scrupulously fulfilled. 
The orchestra is in no sense a compet- 


itive institution. ‘Technical and theoret- 
ical questions that arise will be dealt 
with in a broad way, but care will be 
taken not to conflict with the principles 
laid down by the players’ teachers. 

The purposes and ideals of the Young 
Men’s Symphony have been wholeheart- 
edly endorsed by a large number of lead- 
ing musicians. It is our intention to 
publish at a later date a complete record 
of these endorsements. 

We ask teachers and students to co- 
operate with us by participating in the 
work of our organizations. The under- 
signed will be happy to supply member- 
ship blanks and any additional data to 
prospective members. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 

Chairman, Committee on Publicity, 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra. 

2120 Harrison Avenue, 

New York City, Jan. 9, 1920. 





Who Is the Greatest Singing Actress? 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

It appears as if there were almost a 
war between prima-donnas for the title, 
“The World’s Greatest Singing Actress.” 
Although only one person can _ possess 
this title, certain managers have con- 
stantly advertised certain prima-donnas 
with it. 

Storchio, Muzio and Raisa, are very 
fine in their native Italian operas. but 
none of them has ventured into the 
French and German schools, save Muzio 
in “Mme. Sans Géne,” but that is far 
from being a masterpiece. All three are 
tragediennes, not comediennes, a quality 
that the “world’s greatest singing ac- 
tress” must possess, and none of them 
rises to Bernhardtian heights in tragic 
scenes as Mary Garden and Farrar do. 

Fremstad has obtained perfection in 
Wagner but has failed in trying to obtain 
in other schools. Her Tosca lacks no- 
bility, her Santuzza was not to be com- 
pared with Calvé’s, and her Carmen 
never attained popular favor. She was, 
like Matzenauer, a Briinnhilde dressed in 
Spanish costume. 

Mary Garden has attained that perfec- 
tion in the French school that Fremstad 
did in the German. Her Mélisande, 
Jean, Thais, Chrysis and Louise are all 
masterpieces, but Miss Garden, like the 
other singers, has not gone far beyond 
her boundaries. True, she is gifted with 
a wonderful personality that has made 
her Thais great, her Marguerite pass- 
able, still being a drawback to making 
her Carmen subtle. Her Violetta and 
her Tosca, which she sings in French, 
‘annot be compared with Farrar’s. 

In the words of Robert Schumann, 
“Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!” should 
be said also of Geraldine Farrar. While 
others have failed to extend their rép- 
ertoire, she has succeeded in doing so, 
and has succeeded beautifully. She is 
not only gifted with a magnificent voice 
but also with a wonderful personality 
that makes her Elizabeth, Thais and 
Suor Angelica noble in conception, her 
Carmen subtle, and her Butterfly young, 
convincing and beautiful. And none of 
all the famous operatic singers who have 
gone into the silent drama, including 
Caruso, Mary Garden, Cavalieri and 
others Farrar is the only one who has 
been successful from the artistic as well 
as the financial standpoint. 

In opera, she has attained perfection 
in the rdles which she has essayed. Her 
Butterfly is considered the greatest upon 
the operatic stage, likewise her Eliza- 
beth. Her Violetta as great in the oper- 
atic world as Bernhardt’s in the dramatic 
world. Her Carmen has reached the 
height where Calvé’s is. Her Manon, 
Charlotte, Rosaura and Mimi are all 
masterpieces, while her Goosegirl is con- 
sidered one of the most fascinating pic- 
tures in the operatic gallery of our gen- 
eration. 

In Van Vechten’s book, “Interpreters 
and Interpretations” the author states 
at the end of the chapter on Farrar, that 
it would afford him the greatest pleasure 
if Mme. Farrar would retire and enlarge 
her répertoire. Ye Gods! The man 
doesn’t want much! 

CHARLES MELDRUM, 

Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 2, 1920. 
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Monteux Resurrects Mendelssohn’s , 
Uninspiring ‘‘Reformation’’ for Boston 
Symphony, Last Played in Hub in ’86, Proves Dull Despite Splendid Performance of the French- 


man’s Players—Martha Baird, New York Chamber Music Society, Bauer and Thibaud 
Are Among the Week’s Recitalists 
































OSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—Debussy’s 
“Jeux” was heard in Boston for the 
first time at the tenth concert of. the 
Boston Symphony. The music contains 
many beautiful harmonic and orchestral 
effects, but the first impression is that 
as a tone poem it is not completely satis- 
factory. Even if one does not care for 
the scenario which Nijinsky arranged for 
the ballet one feels the need of something 
complementary to the music. 
Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine,” played 
strangely enough for the first time at 
these concerts, was the most enjoyed 
number on the program. Composed with 
Glazounoff’s early enthusiasm and in the 
distinctive Russian style which afterward 


became too much modified by German 
classical influences, the descriptive and 
colorful music gave great pleasure. For 
the benefit of the rear guard, Mr. Mon- 
teux took down Mendelssohn’s “‘Reforma- 
tion” Symphony from the library shelf, 
removed the accumulated dust of many 
years and conducted it with his usual 
sincerity. It is said that this symphony 


has not been played in Boston since 1886. 


“There’s a reason.” What the music has 
to say has been said often and better. 
“Tis his at last who says it best;” the 
Dresden amen belongs to Wagner. 





ESTELLE 
—WENTW ORTH 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR WITH JULES FALK. 





Galesburg, (I1L.) Daily Republi- 


can, Noy. 24.—Miss Wentworth cap- 
tivated her audience from her first ap- 
pearance. 

Galesburg Evening Mail, Nov. 
24.—A fascinating personality. Her 


voice is one of lovely quality, clear, flexi- 
ble and brilliant and used with admirable 
control. 


Rock Island Daily Union. Novy. 





16.—Her highest tones rang clear and 
true unlike the upper range of many 
singers. 


Rock Island Argus. Novy. 15. 
Her soprano voice was infinitely pleasing. 
Wheeling cw. Va.) Sunday 
News. Nov. 9.—Dramatie voice of big 
tone. A fine stage presence and her 
singing is characterized by smooth legato 
notes. 

Johnstown, Pa., Daily Tribune. 
Nov. 7.—Miss Wentworth’s voice has an 
infinite richness in charm. 
Johnstown Daily 
Nov. 7.—She sang superbly. 
Cairo Bulletin. Noy. 
dramatic soprano voice, always 
under control, 

Springtield Journal. Noy. 21. 
Her voice had depth and volume. Her 
stately appearance and charming person- 
ality added greatly to her credit. 
Cairo Evening Citizen, Noy. 25 
—A flexible and powerful voice. 
Racine, Wis., Times-Call. Novy. 
19.—Sang with sustained power and clear 
enunciation. 

Racine Journal News. Noy. 19. 
A brilliant Soprano voice, warm in tone 
and rich in color. 
Wheeling, W. 
Nov. 9.—A_ remarkably 
brilliant singer. 


Democrat. 


25.—A _ rich 
perfectly 


Va., Register. 
rich voice and 


Personal Representative: C. Hollander 
Falk, 96 Fifth Avenue, Room 20, New 
York 











Martha Baird gave a piano recital last 
Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Baird happily follows the newer school 
of concert-givers who make their recitals 
interesting musical occasions rather than 
pedantic affairs resembling conservatory 
examinations. Her program in the first 
place was not too long; one did not come 
away feeling that she had played all the 
pieces she knew; neither was the program 
monotonous in choice or arrangement. 

Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale et Fugue” 
showed Miss Baird’s appreciation of dig- 
nified and spiritual music; Ravel’s exotic 
waltzes came next as a good contrast 
and were played with proper rhythm and 
style. Dvorsky’s “l’Orient et l’Occident,” 
played only once in Boston by Josef Hoff- 
mann, was unfamiliar and interesting, 
particularly the oriental section. The 
pianist’s ability to sing a melody was well 
demonstrated in a plaintive “Melodie” 
by Defosse, inspired by a poem of Ver- 
laine’s. The quaint timbre of the music 
box was skillfully reproduced in Liadow’s 
delightful little pastelle, and Chadwick’s 
Humoresque, “The Frogs,” was treated 
with due humor. The “Shepherd’s Hey” 
by Grainger closed the program with dash 
and brilliance and left the audience with 
a spirit of spontaneity which it does not 
receive from the usual arid technical show 
pieces chosen by most players. 

Miss Baird’s program showed good 
taste and her playing equalled it in feel- 
ing for tone color and understanding of 
melodic and rhythmic expression. 

The New York Chamber Music Society 
was heard for the first time in Boston 
when Carolyn Beebe, director and pianist, 
brought her group of eleven players to 
Jordan Hall last Tuesday evening. The 
program contained Beethoven’s Quintet, 
Op. 16; Schubert’s Octet, Op. 166; a suite 
by Eugene Goossens, and a Scherzo Ca- 
price written for the society by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. The society’s playing 
was distinguished for its ensemble, its 
phrasing, tonal balance, and euphony— 
and also for the individual ability of its 
members. Gossens’ modern suite was the 
most interesting number musically, but 
did not display the character of the or- 
ganization as well as those which called 
for more instruments. In the other num- 
bers, however, the performance of the 
society was felt to have more interest 
than the music. A chamber music organ- 
ization never draws a crowded house at 
its first appearance in Boston; the next 
concert of the society, however, should be 
well attended. 

Bernado Olshansky, a baritone of the 
former Boston Opera Company, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall last Wednesday 
evening. His program, of generous 
length, included songs in Italian, Russian, 
English and Rumanian. The majority of 
the numbers were unfamiliar to Boston 
audiences. The songs by Lishina, Gret- 
chaninow and Stolipina were impressive 


—_— 


and musically interesting, but unfor- 
tunately no translations were furnished 
and few Americans understand Russian. 
A new song, “The Kiss,” by Jacchia, con- 
ductor of the Symphony Pop concerts, 
had to be repeated. Other numbers re- 
ceiving the audience’s special approval 
were Bimboni’s “Pour |’Ideal Nous Som- 
mes Morts” and the well known song of 
the Volga Boatmen. Mr. Olshansky has 
a good sonorous voice and sings in the 
operatic manner and with much spirit. 
He was ardent rather than subtle. The 
audience was very responsive. 


Bauer and Thibaud 


Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud 
gave the second concert in their series 
of three Beethoven Sonata recitals last 
Thursday in Jordan Hall. As on the 
occasion of the first concert the hall was 
crowded with enthusiasts undeterred at 
the formidable prospect of hearing four 
Beethoven sonatas one after the other. 
There will undoubtedly always be differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the making 
of programs. The remarkable artistry of 
Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud insures them 
a large audience, but many would have 
preferred programs which contained 
sonatas bv more than one composer. A 
program of four Beethoven sonatas 
makes a pretty saturated solution of the 
noble Ludwig. The two musicians played 
with their well known consummate 
musicianship and received the most cor- 
dial appreciation from the audience. 

Marjorie Church, pianist, played eight 
Chopin Preludes, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” 
and three Russian numbers at the Im- 
promptu Club this week. She played 
with characteristic distinction and musical 
charm. 

The last program of the Chromatic Club 
presented two Boston artists: Florence 
Jepperson, contralto, and Sam Charles, 
pianist. An interesting novelty on the 
program was Mr. Charles’s playing of a 
transcription of Debussy’s “Fétes.” 

The chorus of the New England Con- 
servatory is being reorganized by the 
director, George Chadwick, who intends 
to perform several interesting works with 
the orchestra early in the next i 

m3 


in Sonatas 





P. A. Yon Completes His “Concert 
Gregoriano” 


Those who attended services in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
Christmas Day were given an opportu- 
nity of hearing for the first time the 
Finale of Pietro A. Yon’s “Concerto 
Gregoriano” for organ and orchestra. 
Mr. Yon, who is organist of St. Francis 
Xavier’s, where his services on that day 
were very much in demand, nevertheless 
found it possible to appear at the Ca- 
thedral in time to play the solo part him- 
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self. The orchestra was conducted | 
Jacques Ungerer, the regular organi 
of the Cathedral. The Concerto repr 
sents something entirely new in the li 
erature of organ music. As the title i 
dicates Mr. Yon has selected his them: 
from the Gregorian and developed the 
in a masterly manner. The Concerto 
in four movements: I Introductione «+ 
Allegro, II Adagio, III Scherzo, | 
Finale. In addition to its original for) 
the Concerto will appear arranged f:) 
organ solo and for organ and piano, fro 
the press of J. Fischer & Bro. 





Baltimorean Renounces Commercial Li 
to Advance Cause of Music 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 6.—After a comme 
cial life of twenty-five years, Edw 
Litchfield Turnbull, a prominent real « 
tate broker, has retired from business 


devote his entire time to music. M 
Turnbull announced his intention to 
this in newspaper advertisements giv: 
out on New Year’s day, when it was a 
nounced that the real estate firm of whi: 
he was a member had dissolved partne 
ship by mutual consent in order that M 
Turnbull could pursue this endeavor. M 
Turnbull’s intentions are to help stim 
late the city’s musical appreciation, a: 
to help in the building of a musical « 
ony. As president of the Johns Hopkins 
Musical Association, and in connection 
with other musical enterprises, Mr. Turn- 
bull has done much to encourage tie 
city’s art life. 





Land To Sing Throughout New England 


Harold Land, New York baritone, has 
been engaged for a tour of New England 


under the direction of William R. Chap- 
man, conductor of the Rubinstein Club 
of New York, and musical director of 
the Maine Festivals. The tour will em- 
brace appearances for Mr. Land in 
eighteen cities. 





GILBERTE 
SONGS 


WHAT THE 
PRESS SAYS: 
All of Gilberte’s 


songs brought much 
applause. The ‘Ah 
Love But a Day” and 
“Evening Song” had 
to be repeated. In 
these songs as in 
many of his others, 
Gilberte has so 
cleverly linked his 
music to the sentiment of his poems that the 
result is delightful in its consistency.—Bos 
ton ‘‘Advertiser.”’ 





Mr. Gilberte writes happily for the voice. 
There was melodious and appropriate setting 
for “Ah Love But a Day,” ‘‘Two Roses’’ and 
“The Evening Song,’”’ and especially the ex- 
quisite ‘“‘Minuet La Phyllis,’’ which had to be 
repeated.—Boston “Herald.” 


Madam Jomelli sang four songs by Gilberte, 
“Ah Love But a Day,” “A Valentine,” “A 
Dusky Lullaby” and “Spring Serenade.’ 
These songs are splendidly written and were 
delightful in themselves.—Madison ‘‘Gazette.”’ 


Gilberte’s ‘“‘Ah Love But a Day” and 
“Minuet La Phyllis’? were particularly we!! 
received, as was the ‘‘Evening Song,” which 
is a charming number and had to be re- 
peated.—Calgary ‘‘Herald.”’ 


As a final number Macbeth sang ‘Moon 
light-Starlight” by Gilberte with all the soft 
brightness that the name implied, and the 
trills and quivers that might describe thé 
most twinkling stars.—Fresno ‘‘Republican. 


‘‘Moonlight-Starlight,” the last number 0” 
the program, is a dazzling waltz-song °f 
showy qualities which makes it an excellent 
concert number even if sung by one less gi‘ 
ed than Jomelli. Composer and singer were 
both recalled several times to acknowledge 
the tribute of applause and there is no doudt 
that Gilberte’s songs will be more often hear? 
on local programs after last night’s triump” 
—Victoria “Daily News.” 


‘‘Moonlight-Starlight’” was Florence Ot's® 
most brilliant achievement. Her voice 
sparkled and scintillated in its elaborat 
coloratura. This song was a triumph [0 
the composer, Hallet Gilberte, no less th" 
for the singer. it is excellent in techniavé 
and truly melodious.—Lewiston ‘Journ?! 


A group of Gilberte’s dainty, exquisite ™Y 
sical miniatures received beautiful treatme”: 
from Mabel Corlew Smith, whose ric"? 
colored soprano, combined with highly art’: 
tic intelligence, would lend interest to 50"%' 
of far less charm than Mr. Gilberte’s. “" 
the valuable aid of Lacy Coe in violin °° 
gatos and the composer at the pian 
songs aroused unmeasured enthusiasm. 
Love But a Day,” “‘Evening Song” and 
uet La Phyllis,’’ which captivating son9 '*" 
to be repeated, also “‘Spring Serenace 
Buffalo ‘‘Express.” 


‘‘An Evening Song,” by Gilberte, is 
quisite little gem, reaching a clima 
finale even before the end is looked f 
Harriet McConnell sang it so beautifu! 
she had to repeat it twice.—Bangor 
merclal.’’ 
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W alter Henry Rothwell Takes Rank 
Among Foremost of Conductors 








——— 











HAT America’s greatest conductors, 

like most of America’s greatest 
actors, have undertaken to be born in 
other countries, appears to be America’s 
misfortune and cannot, even by the most 
chauvinistic, be rated as these musicians’ 
fault. Walter Henry Rothwell, for ex- 
ample, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, first saw the 
light in London, in 1872. But since com- 
ing to this country, sixteen years ago, 
he has so thoroughly identified himself 
with the best in the forward movement 
of American music, and has been so en- 


tirely and_so joyously accepted by Amer- 
ican audiences and musicians that the 


mere detail of his birthplace counts as 
little as it deservedly should in reference 
to citizens of that greater world of music. 

Mr. Rothwell’s musical education was 


gained in Vienna, under famous teachers. 
For a while he toured in Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria as concert pianist, 
but in 1895 put that career aside to be- 
come assistant conductor under Mahler 
at the Hamburg Opera, and from that 
time, conducting and composing, varied 
with teaching, absorbed his efforts. 

As composer, Mr. Rothwell has distin- 
guished himself in the production of an 
orchestral suite, a pianoforte concerto, 
chamber music, piano pieces and songs. 

In 1904 Henry W. Savage engaged 
him to conduct the “Parsifal” perform- 
ances in English, and the first perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly” was given 
under his baton. Elizabeth Rothwell- 
Wolff, who became his wife in 1908, sang 
Cio-Cio-San. From 1908 to 1914 Mr. 
Rothwell conducted the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and in 1916 he fairly 
electrified New York by his brilliant 
series of concerts with the Civic Orches- 
tral Society, in Madison Square Garden. 

“Not merely capable, but great,” was 
one of the many encomiums lavished on 
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aurice DUMESNIL . 


the new conductor; and that the praise 
came not only from professional musi- 
cians and critics, the massed audiences 
on hottest summer nights conclusively 
proved. The Metropolitan was rumored 
to be desirous of acquiring his services, 
and when the Boston Symphony con- 
ductorship was vacated, Mr. Rothwell’s 
name was free:y mentioned. Instead, 
however, he accepted in August, 1919, 
the leadership of the newly constituted 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and here again success has followed his 
brilliant leadership conjoined to the 
poetic beauty and sound musicianly feel- 
ing of his interpretations. The East lost 
a great conductor when Mr. Rothwell 
left New York; instead, the West has 
gained a worthy exponent of the highest 
musical ideals. 





New York Music Teachers Hold Monthly 
Meeting 


The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association held its first monthly meeting 
in the auditorium of the International 
Buyers’ Club at the Bush Terminal 
Building, recently. For the occasion, 
Howard C. Davis, supervisor of public 
school music in Yonkers, and president 
of the Eastern Supervisors’ Conference, 
demonstrated voice culture in the grade 


schools with forty children of the 
Yonkers schools. Frederick Haywood, 
New York vocal teacher, with forty 


young women from his classes, demon- 
strated the possibility of voice culture 
in the high schools as part of the regular 
curriculum. 





Vera Curtis Triumphs in “Messiah” at 
Greensburg, Pa. 


A conspicuous success was won by 
Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan soprano, 
in her appearance on Dec. 28 as soloist 
in the performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” with the Mendelssohn Choir of 


PIANIST 


Greensburg, Pa., Bertram Webber, con- 
ductor. Miss Curtis’s delivery of the 
several solos brought her the immediate 
favor of her hearers and she was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Miss Curtis has 
been heard in a number of concerts this 
autumn, one of her biggest successes be- 
ing her recital in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where she sang an artistic program ad- 
mirably to a capacity audience. She is 
booked for an appearance at Gedney 
Farms on Jan. 15 and gives a recital at 
White Plains, N. Y., on Jan. 22. She will 
also fill several private engagements 
next month. 


MacDOWELL CLUB MUSICALE 


Mary Louise Wagner and Hubert Lin- 
scott Are the Soloists 


Marie Louise Wagner, dramatic so- 
prano, whose interesting personality and 
artistic interpretation add to the charm 
of her clear and fresh tones, delighted a 
large audience of MacDowell Club mem- 
bers and their friends on Sunday even- 
ing, Jan. 11. Hubert Linscott, baritone, 
divided the well-deserved applause, and 
William H. Humiston’s accompaniments 
were an artistic treat. 

Miss Wagner’s first group of French 
songs included the Chausson “Chanson 
d’Amour,” and Fourdrain’s ‘Chanson 
Norvégienne.” The aria, “Pleurez, mes 
yeux,” from Massenet’s “Le Cid,’ com- 
prised a second number, and notable in 
her third group was Mr. Humiston’s 
charming “Alone with Thee.” Mr. Lin- 
seott’s choice of composers ranged from 
Monssorgsky to MacFadyen, and _in- 
cluded, besides Mary Knight Wood’s 
“Ashes of Roses” and Fauré’s “Roses 
d’Ispahan,” “La Pluie,” by Georges and 
“Didn’t It Rain,” by Burleigh. c. P. 





Theo Karle’s Carnegie Hall Recital 


Theo Karle, the tenor, will be pre- 
sented in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, by Manager Kingsbery Foster, on 
the evening of Feb. 28. Mr. Karle had 
reached a widespread popularity .as a 
concert artist throughout the country 
when he enlisted in military service at 
the outbreak of the war. This will be 
his first recital in New York under such 
ambitious auspices. 


NEW YORK PRESS COMMENT ON HIS RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, January 7, 1920 
NEXT RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6, 1920 


HIPPODROME AGAIN FULL 
FOR JOHN McCORMACK 





Eleven Extras Added to the Tenor’s Pro- 
gram in Sunday Event—Aided 
by McBeath 
John McCormack’s artistic gifts as a 
singer of Mozart were again revealed at 
the Hippodrome Sunday night, Jan. 11, 
incidental to his exposition of all the 
“inevitables” of a McCormack program. 
Preceding his ballad groups, he gave “A 


te fra tanto affanni” from “Davidde 
Penitente,” with the grace and fluency 


that have distinguished his singing of 
other Mozart numbers. Among present- 
day tenors there is none familiar to 
American audiences who voices Mozart 
more charmingly. 

In spite of a rather lame translation— 
McCormack’s programs never have been 
notable for excellence of the texts—he 
sang Brahms’s “May Night” very beau- 


tifully. Among other more serious offer- 
ings were Rachmaninoff’s “Oh, Cease 


” > 


Thy Singing,’ Bantock’s “Love’s Secret,” 
and Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn.” His 
group of Irish song's included the humor- 
ous “Soliloquy,” “The Irish Love Song,” 
and “The Foggy Dew.” New on his 
programs was Uda Waldrop’s “Peggy 
O’Neal.” The “inevitables” were en- 
cores—no one needs to be told what they 
were. In all, he sang eleven extras. 

The singer was assisted by Donald Mc- 
Beath, an admirable violinist, who 
played numbers by Mozart, Monsigny, 
and Vieuxtemps, and added three extras. 
Edwin Schneider again was the model 
accompanist, and Mr. McCormack, as 
usual, sang one of the Schneider songs, 
this time “Your Eyes.” 

The audience also was as usual, which 
means that the Hippodrome was packed 
to capacity with applauding devotees of 
the bit-o’-brogue and the octave pianis- 
simo. 


Harold Henry in South 


Harold Henry, pianist, now on tour in 
the South, recently scored a decided suc- 
cess in Greensboro, N. C., and Danville, 
Va. Mr. Henry’s playing of MacDowell’s 
“Keltic” Sonata won him an ovation at 
both concerts. 












Ww. J. Henderson, in the New York Morning Sun. 
The best qualities of his art were shown in the first two 
numbers of his programme, Hadyn’s F minor Variations and 
In two such works any pianist 
can find a field for the display of his powers. His art 
was always imbued with musical taste and scholarship was 
Yesterday he showed decided 
tone. There was more of the true singing quality and a 
wider variety. His reading of the Sonata was cool and 
poised, and it had considerable delicacy and much clarity 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Appassionata.’’ 


not wanting. 


made his American d-but. 


by Vuillemin, brought out 
commanded by the pianist, 
: ee : pressionism turned out to 
PADTOVERARS 1B Mr. Dumesnil drew upon 


dividuality than was the case 
In the more intimate atmos- 
phere he proved himself a_ particularly expressive inter- 
preter of Debussy and Albeniz. 
the great variety of tone color 

and this clever piece of im- 


Hadyn and i 
classies, and closed with the conventional Liszt and Chopin, 
with added encores which substantiated his very real suc Saie,’’ a tone 


in Carnegie Hall, when he and Chopin, for which he was greeted with an emphatic 


ovation. 
‘“Carillons dans la baie’’ 


In the Debussy 
his most popular number, anon with #he 


’ 


picture of Douarnenez, 


Paul Morris, in the New York Herald. 
His brilliant technique assures Maurice Dumesnil’s success. 
“‘Reflets dans l’Eau,’’? his tone was at vari- 
delicate imaginative character of the piece. 
sjeethoven for his His vigorous rhythm made “El Puerto’’ 
gestive of Spanish life. 


) fascinatingly sug 
Vuillemin’s ‘‘Carillons dans la 
srittany, was very 


cess. effectively played, and if Mr. Dumesnil had been catering 
to his audience it would have been repeated. 
Wm. B. Chase, in the New York Times. New York Tribune. 

Maurice Dumesnil, who has traveled South America PIANIST WELL RECEIVED BY LARGE Gil Gabriel, in the New York Evening Sun. 
pon — a en See. eae —— Ste oe AUDIENCE IN AEOLIAN HALL His first recital of the season brought Maurice Dumesnil. 
yesterdé or a series recitals at Aeolia all, where a E : : yer oes pets wry é ‘Ke eke 
Cae cedlenee diuakeved its delight at playing of im Maurice Dumesnil gave a piano recital yesterday afternoon the Frenc D. Penes, to Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
yressionistic picces of Debussy, the Spanish Albeniz, and at Aeolian Hall, and proved himself an excellent musician Early in his all inclusive program the performer threw the 
pressionis I ) Sy, 1e «Spi d i f full weight of his capability against Beethoven’s ‘‘Appas- 


a charming Breton 
After some Chopin, there were encores, 


them. 
Max Smith, in the New York 


A straightforward pianist is M. Dumesnil, 
addresses himself to his auditors without 
tensions. With a crisp and thoroughly reliable technique 
at his command he played throughout the 
manner marked by clarity, balance, precision, rhythmical 


incisiveness and energy. 
thoroughly sympathetic audience. 


Katherine Lane, in the New York Evening Mail. 
A PLAYER OF EXTRAORDINARY POWERS 
Mr. Dumesnil’s recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 


left a deep impression on his hearers. 


torium gives him a far better opportunity to assert his in- 


‘Carillon dans la_ baie’’ 
the F 
turne ‘‘Forget-me-not,’’ and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 11 among 


American. 


a musician who 
any airs or pre- 


by Vuillemin. 
shar 
a Albeniz, ‘‘El Puerto’’ and 


afternoon in a 


artistry. 





and a pianist, who, if somewhat dry in style, is straight- 
Noe forward and sincere in all 


‘‘Reflets dans l’Eau’’ he gave most charmingly. 
ence was of admirable size and showed considerable interest. 


John H. Raferty, in the New York Morning Telegraph. 
DUMESNIL WINS RECITAL TRIUMPH 
Brilliant French Pianist at Aeolian Hall 


A majority of the large and musically distinguished audi- 
He was applauded by a large and ence came in the full assurance that M. Dumesnil’s per- 
‘ formance would be one of the pianistic events of the year. 
They were not disappointed, for the brilliant Frenchman, 
adhering to the master works 
recital of singular fire, feeling, individuality and impeccable 
The Beethoven ‘‘Appassionata’’ was, perhaps most 
exemplary of his style and temperament, but with unerring 
The smaller audi- *skill and a contagious flare of musical enthusiasm he gave 
wonderful projections of Hadyn, Debussy, Albeniz, Liszt 


Mr. Dumesnil 


America have 
felicity the 


for his instrument, gave a 


Debussy. His 





two years ago. 


Pitts Sanborn, in the New York Evening Globe. 
Maurice Dumesnil, well known in South America and not : 
unknown in New York, gave his first local recital of the 7-4 
season yesterday 
able and appreciative audience was present. Mr. 
was heard to particular advantage in pieces by Albeniz and 


he does. The numbers’ by sionata’’ Sonata. Vuillemin and Liszt came later. He 
“El Albaicin,’’ and Debussy’s succeeded particularly with Albeniz, which followed, and 4 
His audi- When he reached his Chopin ‘‘Polonaise,’’ his touch and 


tone strengthened and broadened to striking proportions. ; 
made his New York debut in Carnegie Hall : 


Emphatically victorious seasons in South 


given him the power to play with colorful 
impressionistic : 
There is, it seems, only one greater teacher than defeat —- 
and that is success. =-= 


examples on his program. 


afternoon in Aeolian Hall. <A_ consider- P= 
Dumesnil | 
= 


programme included also music by Haydn, =3 
sSeethoven, Liszt and Chopin, =3 
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MAUD POWELL 


It is a manifest understatement of the general emo- 
tion to chronicle the death of Maud Powell as a shock 
to music-lovers. It is the truth so far as it goes, but it 
fails to express in anything like its fullness the poign- 
ant and personal sense of loss which proceeds from 
the untimely taking-off of a supreme and unforget- 
able artist. Untimely, indeed, is this great-souled 
woman’s passing. She was still young, had barely 
turned fifty and in mental and physical alertness and 
initiative far outdistanced many persons half her age. 
It seemed to all who knew her that twenty more years 
could scarcely exhaust her dynamic energy and un- 
faltering, idealistic enterprise or tarnish the splendor 
of her art. Animated by an unquenchable missionary 
spirit, a spirit of dauntlessness and conquest—inherited, 
no doubt, from her grandfather, the intrepid explorer, 
Major Powell—she continued to travel and to work 
even when a prey to physical illness. Maud Powell 
once told a friend that she expected to play the violin 
up to the very last minute of her life; that her end 
would, in fact, come on the stage itself. It was almost 
so. Virtually, she died as she had lived—working. 
Not even her recent breakdown while on tour induced 
her to be cautious and seek rest and quiet. There is 
infinite pathos and a mockingly tragic conjunction of 
circumstances in the little advertisement which ap- 
peared in this journal last week almost at the moment 
of her death: “She will be on hand to fulfill her en- 
gagements with her accustomed spirit.” 

Maud Powell was a great violinist—the greatest this 
country has produced—and a great teacher, though not 


in any narrow pedagogical sense. Great wo: ee 


ists have been much rarer than great pianists of the sex. 
Mme. Powell wore fittingly the crown of Camilla Urso, 


Teresina Tua and Lady Halle. There is no disposition 
to-day, as there might once have been, to deny her 
comparison with the male virtuosi of abiding fame. It 
is an open question whether in point of vital emotional 
insight and communication her interpretations of the 
great classics did not excel those of her one-time 
master, the mighty Joachim himself. Yet her mu- 
sicianship, her command of the grand style, her tech- 
nical resource, the superb poise and breadth of her 
playing—these things and more proclaimed her alle- 
giance to the great instructors, who helped shape her 
art. Schradieck, Dancla, Joachim, Leonard—names to 
conjure with in the history of modern violin playing! 
Her musical taste wes impeccable and her sympathies 
wide. But she was the relentless foe of bad music, 
of vicious art in general. She warred ceaselessly 
against it throughout her career and her successes 
were achieved exclusively in compositions artistically 
righteous in her sight. 

Never will the full measure of America’s debt to 
Maud Powell be fully known. But to the musical ad- 
vancement of the country, so evident now, she con- 
tributed incalculably. Where others taught individuels 
she taught a nation. There is probably no obscure com- 
munity in this country that she has not visited and 
revisited. To the musically unlettered she played irre- 
proachable music—not works above their dull compre- 
hension, but compositions combining simplicity and 
merit, that subtly united charm and educative value. 
She broke down all artificial barriers and even ad- 
dressed her audiences when occasion demanded—either 
to explain the music and whet their interest, or to 
rebuke them for unmannerly behavior in the concert 
room. As time sped, she came to be known and loved. 
Ministering as she did to the artistic good of America. 
she was still fully alive to the nation’s spiritual short- 
comings. And spoke her mind on them with salutary 
frankness. 

Mme. Powell did much to popularize the work of 
several eminent but neglected composers. Sibelius, for 
example, owes much of his vogue in this country to 
her efforts. Like Fritz Kreisler, she enriched the 
meager literature of the violin with some superb 
transcriptions and arrangements. There is evidence 
that she might have produced original works of sig- 
nificance had she devoted herself to creative flights. 

It seems impossible that this great and beautiful 
personality can have gone from us! Come what other 
geniuses of the fiddle may, the loss of Maud Powell is 
irreparable. 





THE ARTIST TO BLAME 

Charles Repper breaks a doughty lance in behalf of 
the music critic in the “Open Forum” columns of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. His complaint over the unseemly de- 
lays in the beginning of concerts and recitals is well 
urged. By remedying this condition, however, not only 
the critics but the concert-going public at large would 
benefit. The trouble is at present that the artist, by 
the persistence of his practice in beginning fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour later than scheduled, has accus- 
tomed audiences to expect just such delays. The public 
knows that a recital advertised for three o’clock will 
not begin till close upon fifteen or twenty minutes past. 
Hence it comes that much late. : 

It is true that in large cities where distances are 
great and delays frequent some tardiness is to be ex- 
pected. But not to the extent that now exists. For 
this the artist has only himself to blame. If he ad- 
vertised the beginning of his entertainment at four 
instead of at three, or at nine instead of eight, the 
number of latecomers would still be the same. Be in 
earnest, for a change, about this matter of beginning 
and see what happens. 


GOOD NEWS 

There is something singularly alluring in the project 
just broached of guest performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House by the Chicago, Beecham, Carl Rosa and 
San Carlo companies. In the Elysian Fields, the 
valiant Oscar Hammerstein must smile as he contem- 
plates the resurgence of the institution that meant so 
much to him and left so deep a mark on the musical 
history of New York. Oscar’s spirit, like Caesar’s, is 
mighty even after his death. It is now his widow and 
the indefatigable and astute Fortune Gallo who pur- 
poses the latest experiment. Whatever its fortunes, 
the scheme should be interesting. It will, in the first 
place, revive the element of competition—the element 
most sorely needed in the present operatic situation. 
In the second, it will familiarize us with the Beecham 
enterprise. Mr. Beecham is, in a sense, the Hammer- 
stein of London. He kept opera alive in the British 
metropolis when the blasts of war blew the doors of 
Covent Garden shut. 
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Composer and Star of New American Opera 


Chicago reports the success of the new American 
opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” in which Reginald de Koven 
has set to music an ingenious version of the old story 
made famous in literature by Irving end in drama by 
Jefferson. A new heroine appears in the opera, by 
name, Peterkee, who ultimately marries Rip. The part 
of Peterkee was taken by Evelyn Herbert, who has al- 
ready been applauded at her brilliant début in “Bo- 
héme.” The picture shows Miss Herbert and Mr. de 
Koven. 


Schreker—The new composer, 
completing his fifth opera, entitled “Irrelohe,” of whose 
naming he gives an interesting account. One day, 
Schreker was riding in a local train in Bavaria when 
he heard the guard call the name of a little village, 
“Trrelohe.” “The thought struck me at once,” he says, 
“that’s not a railroad station; that’s an opera. It 
continued to haunt me until I had written a text as 
weird as the wora and the two fit each other per- 
fectly.” It is a symbolical peasant drema of the 
eighteenth century. 


Franz Schreker, is 


Flonzaley Quartet—During Christmas week the Flon- 
zaley Quartet was in New York, halting its tour long 
enough to spend several days at the Victor Company’s 
headquarters in Camden, N. J. Five new records re- 
sulted. 

Messager—André Messager will use the pen as well 
as the baton this winter. He has been appointed music 
critic of Le Gaulois, in addition to conducting at the 
Opera Comique in Paris. 


Hambourg—Mark Hambourg, the pianist, has an ar- 
ticle on “Scale Playing” in the Strand Magazine of re- 
cent date which he ends characteristically: “Many cast 
their eyes up to heaven in an inspired way while play- 
ing, hoping, I suppose, thereby to make up for lack of 
practice on earth! But heaven cannot help them if 
they have not learned to play scales and arpeggios 
properly.” 

Macbeth—General Pershing wrote a personal letter 
of appreciation to Florence Macbeth, the coloratura so 
prano, congratulating her on her beautiful singing at 
the Auditorium Theater in Chicago, on the occasion 0! 
the welcome given the general there by his admirin: 
countrymen. 


Nielsen—Just before leaving on a tour through Brit 
ish Columbia, Alice Nielsen gave an interview in which 
she cheerfully stated: “I have nothing to fear fron 
the advance of time. I have seen too much of what ca! 
be done to rejuvenate faces.” On the subject 0! 
D’Annunzio, the Italian poet, she expressed herse! 
forcefully and distastefully, the patriot’s personalit) 
having impressed her disagreeably at their meetings 
and of the moving pictures she says that she “will n 
go in for them.” 


MacDowell—Owing to her unremitting work of th 
past ten years, to which has been added the hero 
efforts made by Mrs. Edward MacDowell last summe) 
when she assumed the tesk of entertaining the Na 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs at their biennia 
convention, she is now compelled by the advice of he 
physicians to take a two months’ complete rest, t 
avoid a break down. This will necessitate the post 
ponement of all her engagements until early spring 
it is announced. 

Goodson—When touring recently in the Englis! 
provinces with Melba, Katharine Goodson, the Englis 
pianist, received a gift of a beautiful autograph albun 
and naturally, the famous Diva was the first to wr!t 
in it. Suggestive of all that the piano means to her an 
of her affection for the artist she so much admire: 
she wrote the following: “Dear Katharine Goodson, 
love you, and I leve your art. Nellie Melba.” 
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AN. 16!! Mournful day—for 

everybody except the lucky 
tenors whose 120 dates last season 
enabled them to provide against 
such a disaster—we must join the 
melancholy procession and chant 
our pax vobiscum to the late 
lamented American liberty. We 
know of no better way than to sing 
the dirge penned by *Brian Hooker 
and Porter Steele: 


Tease 


Dry as a camel’s tonsils, 

Dry as a buzzard’s breast, 

Dry as a guy full of alkali 

Out in the great Southwest, 

Dry as a finnan haddie 

That never saw thé sea, 

After Jan’y 16, Lord, how dry 
this land will be! 


Dry as the bones of Moses, 
Dry as the Dead Sea shore, 
Dry as the bunch of roses 

That Cleopatra wore, 

Dry as a Pelham sailor 

The night before a spree, 

After Jan’y 16, Lord, how dry 
this land will be! 





“Words and music published by Steinert, 
New Haven. 


Sanctimony 


The sight of a child appearing in opera 
so shocks the officials of some great 
states that they threaten to arrest the 
management. And in these same great 
states little tots are permitted to labor 
in the factories—and nobody gives a cuss. 

* 


Prudes 


The newest book of a prominent musi- 
cal writer who raves indignantly over 
some immoral librettos reminds us of 
the old definition of a prude: 

“A person who is shocked by an inch 
of petticoats and is unmoved by a moun- 
tain of misery.” 

* * * 

We hope that the readers of this de- 
partment will forgive us for not printing 
many gingery tales of late. The truth 
is that we have had no time to attend 


musical teas. 
* * * 


Liberties 


The operatic version of “Rip Van 
Winkle” restores Rip to youth in the last 
act and lets him marry a young and 
charming sister of Katrina, his shrew- 
ish wife, you remember. 

Composers glued to the happy-ending 
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convention of Broadway would twist the 
“Ring” into sickly romance with a 
happy-for-ever-afterwards finale; Parsi- 
fal would marry a bewitching Saracen 
houri after recovering a ruby-encrusted 
cup worth countless millions; Don José 
and Carmen would flop into each other’s 
arms and establish a cigarette menopoly; 
Cavaradossi would come to life (the bul- 
let having been deflected by T’osca’s amu- 
let) ; Butterfly would be rewarded at the 
end of her long wait by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Pinkerton, who explains that 
he has just been appointed Secretary of 
the Navy by a relative and was there- 
fore unavoidably detained. 

Give our own composers and librettists 
half a chance and they’ll take murder, 
assassination and assault and battery 
out of the last scenes and substitute 
affection, reconciliation, and matrimony. 


* * * 


Josef Hofmann reveals that he is 
Mike Dvorsky, composer of the “Chroma- 
ticon,” thereby astonishing everybody, 
except musicians, his friends and his 


audiences. 
2 x +. 


Auful ! 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

Some time ago a Wichita concert pro- 
gram announced a performance as fol- 
lows: 

Mendelssohn’s Forty-second Psalm: 
“As the Heart Pants.” 

(The printer was badly off so far as 
the “heart” was concerned, but his pants 
seem to have been up to the standard.) 


7 
Wichita, Kan., Jan. 5, 1920. 
* * * 
Operatic ornithology: “Coq d’Or,” 
“Bluebird,” Gallo. 
* * * 


“Good music,” observes the American 
Legion, “whether it be by Wagner, 
Strauss or Sousa, cannot and should not 
be killed and any attempt to suppress it 
is bound to fail.” 

We look for a spirited protest from 
Lieut. Sousa, objecting to this proximity 


of outlawed names. 
: 2 -@ 


Tummies 


The ancient belief that music is felt 
in the solar plexus was again advanced 
by Frederick Schlieder at the recent con- 
vention of the music teachers in Phila- 
delphia. 

Of course, we hear music via the solar 
plexus. When a recitalist is particu- 
larly outrageous our tummy signals, 
prestissimo agitato, “Stop, I’ve heard 
enough!” 








CONTEMPORARY’? :: 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


No. 100 
Sophie 
Braslau’ 








SOPHIE BRASLAU, contralto, was 

born in New York City of Russian 
Parentage. Her general education was 
obtained in the public schools of New 


York, then in 
Wadleigh High 
School and from 
private tutors. 
She started her 
musical work at 
the age of six, de- 
voting herself to 
the piano. It was 
not until several 
years later that 
she began her vo- 
cal studies. In 
1910, she under- 
tock her voice les- 
sons seriously un- 
der Buzzi-Peccia, 
studying for 





So 
h three years with 





Fle Braslau 


| going directly from his studios 


M, a 
lo + a . 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. Since 1913, she has studied 
with Gabriel Sibella. 

In 1913 she made her début with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, when she 
played the réle of Feodor in “Boris Go- 
dounoff,” following which she appeared 
in leading contralto réles, creating the 
role of Shanewis in 1918 at the premiére 
of Cadman’s opera. 

Her concert début was made in 1913, 
when at short notice she _ replaced 
Mme. Homer as soloist at the Rich- 
mond Festival, immediately gaining 
recognition for her splendid singing. 
Following this introduction she has 
appeared in concert and recital through 
the United States, being heard with such 
leading organizations as the Boston Sym- 
phony, Philadelphia Symphony, New 
York Symphony and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony orchestras and others, as well as 
at the important festivals, including the 
Ann Arbor and Cincinnati festivals. She 
is an honorary member of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon sorority and makes her present 
home in New York City. 








Steinway ! 


Three-score years 





daughter or sister 
noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


you. 


the world. 


Langwidge 


Maeterlinck tried to deliver a lecture 
in English after studying the language 
for six weeks. 

Once we knew an American singer who 
studied his language as long as _ six 


weeks. At that, Maeterlinck’s enuncia- 
tion was clearer. 

x * * 

Piracy 


A learned New York judge, who evi- 
dently never had to buy tickets for the 
Lexington opera, rules that ticket-specu- 
lating is no crime. 

Wonder what this magistrate would 
say if he had to pay a cigar-store ticket 
gambler four or five dollars for a second 
gallery seat or miss his favorite opera? 


* * * 


Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

Rudolph Ganz is responsible for this 
story: 

“A young woman went to New York 
to study piano, and, after struggling 
along for several months, chanced to 
meet, one day, an acquaintance who was 
much surprised to see her there. 

“ ‘Yes, I want to be a concert pian- 
ist,’ ” she confided, “ ‘but it’s very slow, 
discouraging work.’ 

“They did not meet again until about 
a year later. The acquaintance inquired 
solicitously how the piano-playing was 
progressing. 

“<“Oh,’” responded the young woman, 
“I’ve abandoned music altogether and 
taken up singing.’ ” 

Just now I heard someone facetiously 
refer to a certain famous fiddler as 
“Jazza Violintofitz.” 

Joking aside, your Fall Issue was 
splendid, and I was pleasantly surprised 
to see Denver so well represented. 

Our chronicler arose to the occasion and 
placed the credit where it should, but 
does not always, fall. 
Sincerely yours, 
A WELL-WISHER. 
Denver, Col., Jan. 3, 1920. 


a“ “ = 


Speaking of speculation, the Govern- 
ment no longer demands that music 
critic pay the ten per cent tax, yet the 
tax is still collected at a certain place. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 
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ASHEVILLE TO HOLD ITS 
FIRST CIVIC FESTIVAL 





Community Event Will Enlist Services 
of North Carolina Choruses in 
Early Summer 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 3.—A meeting 
was held in Asheville to-day which marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of music in North Carolina and 
the South. The meeting took place in 
the office of Mayor Gallitan Roberts and 
was called for the purpose of forming 
committees and making plans for the 
first community music festival ever held 
in North Carolina. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was Wade R. Brown, director of music 
in the North Carolina College for 
Women, who has for years been one of 
the most active leaders of the South in 
the community music movement. Mr. 
Brown told those present at the meeting 
that some of the leading American ar- 
tists could be secured for the festival 
which is to be held in the early summer. 
Choruses in many sections of the state 
are already rehearsing for the coming 
event, which is to mobilize the musical 
talent of the state. E. W. H. 








Sorrentino Scores in Lewiston, Me. 


LEWISTON, ME., Dec. 22.— Umberto Sor- 
rentino, with Julia Lawrence, soprano, 
and George Roberts, pianist, appeared 
last evening in the city hall auditorium 
and were greeted by a large, enthusiastic 
audience. Arias from “Tosca,” Masse- 
net’s “Manon” and Pagliacci, the last two 
being sung as encores, and songs by Tos- 
ti, Denza, Marshall and Chadwick, were 
among the tenor’s offerings and he was 
given hearty applause. Miss Lawrence 
possesses a pleasing lyrie soprano and 
charmed in French and English songs. 
George Roberts was an excellent ac- 
companist. L. P. B. 


Mabel Garrison of the Metropolitan 
has been engaged to sing the soprano 
airs in Handel’s “Ode of St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” to be given by the chorus of 
the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, as part of the program for 
their first subscription concert of the 
season, Jan. 21, at Carnegie Hall. 
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MONTEUX CONDUCTS 
WAGNER SUPERBLY 


But Brahms’s “First” is Rigid- 
ly Read by Boston Leader 
in New York Concert 
Through some freak of providential 


dispensation the congregation of the 


faithful at the Boston Symphony solem- 
nities Thursday evening of last week 
encountered a good program. Only those 
who hunger and thirst after novelty’s 
sake or whose spirits droop and faint in 
the absence of something French or 
exotic (“it matters not what,” to echo 
Lady Jane) had reason for complaint. 
The rest were filled with the viands of 
musical righteousness, even if the food 
was not always righteously cooked. 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, the over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” with 
Wagner’s concert ending, of course, the 
prelude to “Parsifal’” and Liszt’s “Me- 
phisto Waltz” offered substance and 
variety of mood and method. The audi- 
ence’s cordiality assumed in several cases 
the mien of authentic enthusiasm—most 
pointedly so after the Wagner music, 
both because it was Wagner and because 
it was better played than anything else. 
Doubtless Mr. Monteux loves Brahms. 
The ways of affectionate demonstration 
are various. Last week the master of 
the Bostonians wooed the symphony 
much as the lion woos his bride. There 
was no mincing of matters and the 
caress of violence was never tempered to 
the claims of poetic gentility. The spirit 
that denies the prerogative of refinement, 
shading, and subtle implications ram- 
paged all over the place. The symphony 
was as heavy and as rigid as a crowbar. 
Also very vehement. The last movement 
was highly effective. Being conductor- 
proof, it always is. In the other move- 
ments Mr. Monteux called to mind Mark 
Antony, the “plain, blunt man” who 
“only speaks right on.” He spoke right 
on in the rugged introductory section 
but divined right little. Both the an- 
dante and the allegretto were on the 
whole pointless and the worse for the 
conductor’s oft observed want of plastic 
sense. However, the orchestra sounded 
generally better than it has of late. 


Gluck’s noble mood picture obtained a 
fair presentation. Liszt’s inimitable 
sardonic and sensuous waltz likewise— 
though it is more effective on the piano. 
But in the “Parsifal” music Mr. Monteux 
revealed unexpected’ excellence. A 
slightly slower pace might have bene- 
fited the opening theme—it is marked 
“very slow.” But the exalted motives of 
the Grail, of faith and the illimitably 
poignant development spoke in a vein of 
lofty sincerity and eloquence. There is 
an unearthly solemnity about this same 
prelude in the opera house, midst the 
devotional atmosphere that precedes the 
parting of the curtains that always 
eludes one in the concert hall. And yet 
the performance last week was one of 
the most moving heard of late in a local 
concert hall. Bm. F. FP. 


The Saturday Concert 


The Saturday afternoon concert opened 
with a performance of the “Pastoral” 


Symphony as placid and respectable as a 
Sunday afternoon on Beacon Hill. Mr. 
Monteux was as gentle about Beethoven 
as he had been obstreperous about 
Brahms. Such a thunderstorm as he 
brewed would never have interrupted the 
merrymaking of the most timorous coun- 


try folk and the shelter of even an um- 
brella would have been’ superfluous. 
When the shepherds gave thanks to the 
Deity in this case it was probably for the 
slightness of the meteorological disturb- 
ance. 

The rest of the program consisted of 
Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine” and De- 
bussy’s “Jeux.” The last is the setting 
provided by the author of “Pelléas”’ in his 
declining years and enfeebled creative 
powers for one of those “choreographic 
dramas” so plentifully devised by one or 
another member of Diaghileff’s Russian 
Ballet before the war. In this case the 
celestial Nijinsky invented the “dra- 
matic” framework. A couple of girls 
meet a man on a tennis court. He is 
after a fugitive tennis ball but presently 
he is after them. There are danced in- 
dications of emotional upheaval by all 
concerned and eventually “a triple kiss 
melts them in an ecstasy.” An intrusive 
tennis ball—presumably from a neigh- 
boring court—sends the precious trio to 
“the depths of a nocturnal park” after 
which the curtain falls, “since,” as Scho- 
penhauer would have said, “it is high 
time.” Debussy’s music is meaningless 
divorced from the action. Perhaps it is 
as bad with it. At all events worse piffle 
has never come out of Paris. H.F. P. 





THE METROPOLITAN CONCERT 


Rosenblatt, Scotney, Zanelli and Warnke 
the Soloists 


An immense audience heard the Sun- 
day evening concert at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 11. Josef Rosenblatt was prob- 
ably the main magnet. The cantor sang 
in his customary style an aria of his 
own composing, ““Mozen Ovoss,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and at the end 
of the program four songs. He was ar- 
dently applauded and bestowed encores 
upon the hungry multitude. 

Evelyn Scotney, coloratura, and 
Renato Zenelli were the operatic soloists. 
The former won deserved applause in 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” (when will 
this be laid to rest?), and Mr. Zanelli 
received a real ovation after “Di Pro- 
venza il Mar,” from “Traviata,” which 
he sang with fine taste and much vocal 
beauty. Later Miss Scotney contributed 
three songs. Heinrich Warnke played 
Haydn’s ’cello concerto in D in a sin- 
gularly cold and uninspiring fashion. 


The orchestra, under the firm and 
skillful direction of Richard Hageman, 
played the “Phédre” Overture, a Wed- 
ding March by Cesare Sodero, and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Bamboula.” Stuart Ross 
was Mr. Rosenblatt’s accompanist; Wil- 
liam Tyroler accompanied the other 
artists. B. R. 





French Tenor Fails to Convince Judge 
That Violinist’s Voice Lessons Were 
“Useless” 


Paris, Jan. 12.—Plamandon, a noted 
French tenor, was recently the defendant 
in a suit brought by Plannel, a violinist 
and composer, the latter claiming the 
sum of 4000 francs for singing lessons 
which he alleges he gave the tenor in 
1909. The singer claimed that the les- 
sons were useless and to sustain his 
point had as a witness a vocal expert 
who stated that Plamandon’s method of 
singing was not the same as that profes- 
sed by Plannel. The court, however, was 
unconvinced and ordered the singer to 
pay the sum of 2200 francs. 


THREE AMERICANS 
JOIN IN CONCERT 


Sophie Braslau, Lambert Mu:- 
phy and John Powell Appea: 
in Manhattan Series 


Fourth of the American concert seri 
at the Manhattan Opera House, the p: 
gram given Sunday afternoon, Jan. | 
served to delight a large audience whi 
applauded enthusiastically after ea 
of the numbers by Sophie Braslau, c 
tralto, Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Jon 
Powell, pianist. 

Miss Braslau sang three Moussorgs«y 
lyrics with much spirit, and a group 
numbers in English that included ‘he 
“Robin Woman’s Song” from Cadmai’s 
“Shanewis.” She was very successful in 
the southland suggestions of Davi 
Guion’s “Greatest Miracle of All.” 

Mr. Murphy sang an air from Mis. 
senet’s “Griselidis,” the Aubade from 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” and songs by Chid 
wick, Cadman, Branscombe, and Wavrd- 
Stephens, with his accustomed skill, al- 
though he is heard to better advantage 
in a smaller auditorium. 

Mr. Powell’s vital pianistic art was 
again disclosed in the Chopin “D” {lat 
Nocturne, the Liszt “Tarantelle,” and 
two of his own compositions, “Pocme 
Erotique” and “Pioneer Dance.” 

Miss Eleanor Scheib was the accon- 
panist for Miss Braslau and Charles 
Albert Baker for Mr. Murphy. 


- T. 





Mrs. Davenport-Engberg Not Connected 
with Seattle Forces 


Through a typographical inadvertenc 
in the issue of MusICAL AMERICA of De 
20, the name of Mrs. Davenport-Engber: 
was mentioned in connection with th 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, of which 
John M. Spargur is conductor. Mr: 
Davenport-Engberg has in no way bee! 
connected with this body, which has ha 
a successful existence for several year 
under Mr. Spargur’s baton. There ar 
only two women in this organization 
these being the harpists. 
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“Juive’’ Revival and Kreisler’s Art Provide 
Thrills for Great Throng: in Philadelphia 


Caruso is Resplendent in Role, with Ponselle, Mardones and Other Interpreters of Ancient 
Score at Metropolitan—Master Violinist Again Earns a Feverish Welecome—Scheme 
to Prevent His Appearance with Stokowski Forces Results in Colossal Triumph for 


the Virtuoso 
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By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1920. 


HERE were joyous realizations to 

compensate for two serious disap- 
pointments in the crowded week of music 
which ended last Saturday. Emilio de 
Gogorza who was to have sung with the 
Boston Symphony on Monday night, was 
indisposed, to the acute regret of his ad- 
mirers, whose opportunities to behold 
him in the flesh have of late been rare. 
Mr. Stokowski, suffering from neuritis 
in his right arm, was absent from both 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. 

On the other hand Fritz Kreisler came 
to town again. One contentious murmur 
again failed to win any support and 
there was ecstatic endorsement of the 
great violinist’s genius by the general 
public. Mr. Kreisler’s reception at the 
Academy on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night was a repetition of that ac- 
corded him a few weeks ago with the 
Damrosch orchestra. The torrent of 
plaudits was at once adoring and de- 
served. 

The opera season was also keyed to a 
spectacular pitch, for the Metropolitan 
was packed with more persons than at 
any time in its history, not even except- 
ing the memorable Hammerstein local 
premiere nights of “Salome” and “Elek- 
tra. 

“La Juive” was the bill on Tuesday 
evening. Rumors that Mr. Gatti had 
given this work a splendid setting, cu- 
riosity to hear an opera long banished 
from the repertory, and the knowledge 
that Caruso would portray a leading role 
were factors responsible for the extraor- 
dinary outpouring. 

The sole opera by which Jacques 


Francois Halevy is known to-day had not 
been given in this vicinity since the era 
of Gustav Hinrichs. The new genera- 
tion of music drama patrons were un- 
acquainted with “‘La Juive.’ They re- 
joiced in their opportunity to see and 
hear the work under the most favorable 
auspices, while the old-timers were de- 
lighted to refresh their memories. 


Brilliant “Juive” Performance 


Such merits as “La Juive” contains 
were displayed to the full. Despite the 
Meyerbeerian pomposity of much of the 
score, there gre certain passages colorful 
and sincere, the libretto, of extremely 
“operatic” character, is effective and the 
incentives to the scenic artist are potent. 
As a result the “grand manner” in grand 
opera was admirably revived. 

Caruso, wholly unrecognizable in his 
rabbinical make-up, revealed considerable 
histrionic assets. He was in affluent voice 
and -leazar’s magnificént aria, which is 
one of the high points of Halevy’s score, 
was superbly delivered. The great tenor 
divided honors with Jose Mardones, whose 
“anathema” was given with all the 
grace and compelling authority of a 
Plancon or an Edouard de Reszke in 
their finest flower. The Spanish basso’s 
impersonation of the dominating Cardi- 
nal Brogni will assuredly stand out as 
one of the memorable individual crea- 
tions of the opera season. 

Rosa Ponselle, still somewhat crude 
histrionically, sang the music of the title 
part with eloquence. There was an ex- 
cellent Leopold in Orville Harrold and a 
sweet-voiced, if a rather timid Princess 
in Evelyn Scotney, an artist new to the 
local operatic stage. Chalmers, D’Angelo 
and Ananian, were satisfactory as re- 
spectively Ruggiero, Albert and a 
Herald. The ballet headed by Rosina 
Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio was de- 


lightful and the Lake of Constance 
scene, chiefly devoted to the divertisse- 
ment, one of the most charming in the 
Metropolitan’s gallery. 

For the first time in a long while 
Arthur Bodanzky conducted. He read 
the score with taste and a scrupulous 
consideration even for its moments of 
flatulence. 

If the twin star glamour which Sto- 
kowski and Kreisler were expected to 
shed over the pair of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra was not realized, Thaddeus Rich, 
the concert master, substituted most effi- 
ciently for the conductor, while the violin 
virtuoso was in glorious form. 

Early in the week, Mrs. William Fur- 
ness Jenks, a subscriber to the orchestra 
season, had declared that “No enemy 
alien should be permitted to play with 
the Philadelphia orchestra. I for one,” 
proclaimed this patron, “will not go to 
hear him.” 

Her protest was isolated. Arthur Jud- 
son, manager of the orchestra announced 
that not a single letter of objection to 
Mr. Kreisler’s appearance had reached 
his office. Members of the board of di- 
rectors of the orchestra refused to con- 
sider the situation as a controversy and 
took the view that the matter was too 
absurd to be discussed. And so Kreisler 
triumphed again and his epochal art was 
belaurelled as it should have been. 

He interpreted one of the most poetic 
of all violin concertos, the Brahms in D. 
His most alluring virtues as a soloist 
were set forth—thoughtful poetry in the 
solemn first movement, wistfulness, with- 
out sentimentality, in the adagio, and 
Romany gaiety in the witching Allegro 
of the finale. The auditorium rang 
again and again with applause, both on 
his initial appearance and at the conclu- 
sion of his offering. 

Mr. Rich gave authoritative readings 
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HERALD, DEC. 30, 1919 


Miss Moncrieff sings with assurance 


and middle registers. Every 


wishes to convey. 


An old Italian largo by 


mistress of her art. 


well as musically. 


florid ornamentation. Miss 
Sang it with skill, 


JOURNAL, DEC. 30, 1919 


of a slight 


delivery and 
distinction to the singing of songs 





Her art is mature, she has a thorough 
knowledge of stage, her technique is ex- 
cellent and her voice, while not unusual, 
is satisfying, particularly in its lower 
word 
carries, every phrase is rounded. You 
are not left in doubt as to what she 


Caldara, 
Brahms’ “Despair’’ and Chopin's Lithu- 
anian song showed Miss Moncrieff to be 
“Give Me Thy 
Heart,’’ was interesting historically as 
Hopkinson, the com- 
poser, friend of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, amused himself with music and this 
song of his, after a hundred years’ 
sleep, has been revived and edited. It 
is in the old English style, with much 
Moncrieff 


Alice Moncrieff, a singer who was 
unfortunate enough to have her recital 
scheduled for last week put off because 
electrical disturbance in 
Aeolian Hall, appeared yesterday after- 
noon. She has a mezzo soprano voice 
of beautiful quality, free and firm in 
applied with taste and 


ALICE MONCRIEFF 


CONTRALTO 


| New York Critics Unanimous in Praise after Aeolian Hall Recital, Dec. 29, 1919 


| “There have been stars who perhaps dreamed of setting New York ablaze, 
but how many artists have approached a program of songs as Miss Moncrieff did, as something 
to be sung, simply and beautifully sung, not acted, agonized over, or declaimed? It was a pleasure 
to hear a low, sweet voice, to mark a musical sincerity, that reached the high mark in an air by 
Errki Melartin, and a Lithuanian song by Chopin.”—Times, Dec. 30, 1919. 


AMERICAN, DEC. 30, 1919 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, gave her 
postponed song recital in Aeolian Hal! 
yesterday afternoon. Assisted by Con- 
rad V. Bos at the piano, she gave a 
capable exhibition of her attainments. 
Her voice is a pure contralto, firmly 
fixed, beautiful and rich -in quality, 
smoothly and clearly disclosed. She has 
a good command of legato, as was real- 
ized in old English and Italian airs. Her 
programme featured ‘Give Me Thy 
Heart;”’ by Francis Hopkinson, said to be 
the first American composer. 

Her audience was especially pleased 
with her rendition of songs by Brahms, 


Chopin, Grieg and Debussy. She also 
presented numbers by Melartin, Four- 
drain, Koechlin, Delibes, Faure, La 


Forge and others. 


TRIBUNE, DEC. 30, 1919 


Miss Alice Moncrieff, whose recital two 
weeks ago was cut short before it be- 
gan by the blowing out of a fuse box, 
took place yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall. Miss Moncrieff’s voice 
is smooth and uniform in timbre, is 
easily produced, and it is used with 
taste and discretion. 


Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


first recital interrupted by a fire alarm 
(two weeks ago), Alice Moncrieff gave 
the postponed concert at Aeolian Hall 
vesterday afternoon. An eager audi- 
ence, disappointed before, reassembled 
and evidently approved heartily of the 
new contralto’s debut. 


tralto of depth and sonority. 


postponed 
voice of agreeable texture. 


stvle and excellent phrasing. 
of her programme were two songs, “Give 
Me Thy Heart,’”’ and “O’er the Hills,” 
by Francis Hopkinson, hailed as the 
first American compose: 


MAIL, DEC. 30, 1919 
Not a bit disheartened by having her 


Miss Moncrieff’s voice is a real con- 


WORLD, DEC. 30, 1919 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto, gave her 
recital yesterday afternoon 
Aeolian Hall. This artist has a good 


She sang artistically, in a _ finished 
A feature 
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of the somewhat neglected “Fidelio” 
overture of Beethoven and of the lovely 
Schumann Symphony No. 2. 

The Boston Symphony clientéle heard 
a somewhat uneven concert in the 
Academy on Monday night. Leo Orn- 
stein replacing the Spanish baritone 
as soloist repeated the sound and appre- 
ciative interpretation of the MacDowell 
concerto in D minor, which was his offer- 
ing with the Philadelphia Orchestra last 
season. The pianist’s radicalism has no 
outlet in this fine work, but his technical 
equipment is brilliantly exhibited as well 
as his keen feeling for musical moods and 
color. 

The symphonic feature was the Pas- 
toral of Beethoven, recently given by Mr. 
Stowkowski. Pierre Monteux’s perform- 
ance was without special significance. 
The orchestral tone, however, was good 
and there was no distortion of tempi. On 
the whole the work was rather under- 
played. The other numbers were “Par- 
sifal” prelude, the spiritual depths of 
which were hardly sounded and the 
comparatively unimportant “Mephisto” 
Waltz of Liszt. Mr. Monteux seemed to 
have reserved too much of his enthusiasm 
for the concerto, in which the orchestral 
contributions were occasionally distress- 
ingly noisy. 


DUBINSKY ENDS SERIES 


’Cellist Gives Third Recital Assisted by 
Elsie Lyon and Epstein 


The third and last recital of the inti- 
mate series given by Vladimir Dubinsky 
was offered on Saturday night by the 
‘cellist assisted by Elsie Lyon, contralto, 
and Herman Epstein, pianist, at Chalif 
Hall. Beginning with Mendelssohn’s in- 
gratiating Sonata Op. 58 for piano and 
cello, Mr. Dubinsky and Herman Epstein 
did some interesting and clean-cut work. 

Mr. Dubinsky followed this with a 
group devoted to Cui’s Cantabile, Span- 
ish Dance by Granados, and Popper’s 
Rigaudon, in which his usual technical 
skill and gracious interpretation were 
evidenced. Miss Lyon proved a singer 
of much taste in a group of well-chosen 
numbers including an aria from ‘“L’En- 
fant Prodigue” of Debussy, four “Mother 
Goose Rhymes” by Louis Edgar Johns, 
and her own “Israel.” The Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in A Minor by Mr. Dubinsky 
completed the evening. Mrs. Arthur 
Sosno and Mr. John were the excellent 
accompanists. 

The Zoellner String Quartet, consisting 
of Antoinette and Amandus Zoellner, 
violins; Joseph Zoellner, Jr., violist, and 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., ’cellist, were re- 
cently heard in concert at the Kentucky 
Theater, Padueah, Ky., under the local 
management of Robert Adair. 
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MUSICAL SETTING BY 


Josef Hofmann 


to the celebrated poem by 
Lieut. Col. John D. McCrae 
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Published by 
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Michael Posner’s 


“Stars,” “I plucked your flower, O 
World,” ‘‘Hear the right, O Lord,” for 
high, medium and low voice, ‘‘Fragment,”’ 
violin and piano, are among the first pro- 
ductions by The Contemporary Publishers. 
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VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Available Season 1919-20 
Address:—Strand Theater Bldg., broadway 
and 4sth St., New York 
Care of Mr. H. W. Meyer. 
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In Chicago Schools 








Chicago, Dec. 20, 1919. 

Edna Kellogg, former student in the 
vocal department of the Chicago Musical 
College, made her début with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in “Butterfly” 
recently. The opera department gave a 
performance of the second act of 
Thomas’ “Mignon” and of the last act 
of “Rigoletto,” Dec. 20, in the Ziegfeld 
Theater. Leone Kramer, student in the 
voice department, was one of the solo- 
ists at the concert given at the Arche 
Club last Friday afternoon. Robert 
Baron, from the violin department, gave 
a recital in Portland, Ore., last week. 
Herbert Kirschner, student in the violin 
department, is making a concert tour of 


Germany and expects to return to Amer- 
ica next season. Theodora Troendle, 
student of Harold V. Mickwitz, of the 
piano department, played Franck’s 
Variations for piano and orchestra with 
success in Milwaukee last Friday. 
George Roth, from the vocal department, 
was soloist last Sunday at the concert 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in Cincinnati. The program given by 
the Chicago Musical College Saturday 
morning was presented by the chil- 
dren’s department. 

The Whitney Tew Studios presented 
Edwin Iles, Edna Trendeen and Emma 
Berg in recital last Monday evening. 

The weekly interpretation classes at 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s_ studios, which 
have been such brilliant features of the 
vital musical life that centers in suite 
630, Fine Arts Building, took on the 
character of a class reunion last Satur- 
day. Several of Mr. Gunn’s artist pu- 
pils whose successes in the past have 











MARY POTTER 
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“To my teacher, 
JOSEPH REGNEAS, 
with gratitude from 

his pupil, Mary Potter.” 
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NEW YORK 
RECITAL 
Monday, Jan. 12 


Newark Recital 
Wednesday, 
Jan. 14th 





Management: 
Jos. A, Fuerstmann 
800 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 
Tel. Market 9066 























made their names familiar have resum- 
ed lessons. Mrs. Sarah Suttle Towner 
returned to contribute to the weekly pro- 
gram an astonishingly brilliant and mu- 
sical performance of the Bach-Busoni D 
Minor Toccata and the Liszt “Jeux 
d’eau.” Mrs. Belle Tannenbaum Fried- 
man played with remarkable spirit and 
technical display Gabrilowitsch’s attrac- 
tive “Caprice burlesque” and _ other 
things by Chopin, Debussy and Liszt 
and Miss Esther Linder, one of last sea- 
son’s successful debutantes, gave a fine, 
thoughtful and_ technically accurate 
reading of the B flat minor Chopin 
sonata. 
MARGIE A. MCLEop. 





Julia Jack Sings in Fresno, Cal. 


FRESNO, CAL., Dec. 22.—Julia Jack, 
mezzo-soprano, sang before the central 
section of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation to an audience numbering 1500 
persons on the afternoon of Dec. 17. 
One of her best received numbers was 
“Oh, Heart of Mine,” a composition by 
her accompanist, Earl Towner. On the 
evening of the same day Miss Jack gave 
a recital before the Clo¥is Women’s Club 
and is booked for three appearances as 
assisting artist with John Hand the 
tenor, in Modesto, Fresno and Bakers- 
field. 





Ethel Cave Cole Scores in Three Appear- 
ances in One Day 


The concert calendar of Ethel Cave 
Cole, New York pianist, reveals among 
various important concerts, three ap- 
pearances in one day. She was heard 
at the concert of the Harlem  Phil- 
harmonic Society with May Mukle, the 
English ’cellist, and Greta Masson, sop- 
rano, in the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
morning of Nov. 20; on the afternoon 
of the same day, at May Mukle’s own 
recital in Aeolian Hall and in the eve- 
ning, at a private musicale in New York. 
On the afternoon of Nov. 21, Miss Cole 
appeared at the recital of George Harris 
in Aeolian Hall. 





Flonzaleys in Madison, Wis.—Pietro A. 
Yon in Recital 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 28.—The most im- 
portant of recent musical events was 
the coming of the Flonzaley Quartet. The 
noted organization’s playing was, as 
usual, flawless. Another concert of more 
than usual importance was the first 
appearance of Pietro A. Yon in Madison. 
This famous organist gave a program 
made up largely of his own works, of 
which the “Sonata Chromatica” proved 
most popular. C. N. D. 





On her coming Canadian tour Greta 
Masson, the New York soprano, will 
sing Rosalie Housman’s “The Look.” 
Rosalie Miller sang the Housman song, 
“The Rim of the Moon” at her appear- 
ance in Youngstown, O., on Jan. 15. 





























with voice of singular brilliancy for sacred essay 


smooth soprano, lyrie in quality but of impres- 
sive power, disclosing comprehensive compass as 
she soared to the high notes with exhilarating well. 
ease and certainty, and the top tones were best was 


and sang the music with the right spirit.’’—NS?f. 
Louis Times. ly applauded.’’—St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 


BETSY LANE SHEPHERD 


SOPRANO 
SCORES EMPHATIC SUCCESS AS SOLOIST IN 


“THE MESSIAH” 


With the Pageant Chorus and St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
December 29th, 1919 E 
What the Critics caid:— 


. An almost perfect oratorio singer 


Induced a_ truly reverential mood with 


her recitative.’’—St. Louis Daily Globe. high 


setsy Lane Shepherd revealed a firm, “Miss Shepherd, whose soprano, clear, sweet 
and appealing, has a quaint, childlike and almost 
ethereal timbre, carrying, however, surprisingly 


all. She also knows the oratorio traditions unto 


“Her voice has a peculiar timbre—one that is 
especially appealing in the singing of sacred 
music, 


of, ‘I know that my Redeemer Liveth’ was warm- 


Without apparent effort, she took the 
notes of her arias.’’—-St. Louis Star. 


The unusual attractiveness of her voice 
best revealed in the exquisite air, ‘Come 
him, all ye that labor,’ and her rendition 





Engaged as soloist in Haendel’s “Messiah” and Elgar’s “Carac- 
tacus” for the Orlando (Florida) Festival, February 12-15, 1920 
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An American 
Contralto’s 
Brilliant Record 


Harriet 


McConnell 





1919 
gp J oer Minneapolis, Minn. 
Symphony Orchestra 
a, a eran eee Huron, S. D. 
College 
Pe UE view s.ccheewens Yankton, S. D. 
College 
ML, SE ee ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Symphony Orchestra 
ik it | eee Warrensburg, Mo. 
Musical Club 
WMIATOR S265 csr occ Colorado Springs 
Broadmore Series 
cas dk i , CORE cee Chicago, Ili. 
Illinois Athletic Club 
og ge SS a Re ee Chicago, Ill. 
Lakeview Musical Club 
| a eRe Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
Mana-Zucca Concert 
| a ee ne tore ree Bluffton, Ohio 
College of Music 
April 10............Sioux City, lowa 
Morning Musical 
April 13 to June 10..... Minneapolis 


Spring Tour Symphony 11 States 
(50 Concerts) 
MUuauet Dey tc caks <3 New York City 
Soloist Stadium Orchestra 
Sept. 7 to Oct. 3....New York City 


Singing at Hospitals and Camps 
. for Soldiers and Sailors 


November 2..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Symphony Orchestra 
November 3........ Litchfield, Minn. 
Choral Club 
November 5...... Little Falls, Minn. 
Musical Club 
November 6....... Ortonville, Minn. 
Concert Course 
November 7........ .. Ipswich, S. D. 
Beebe Course 
November 10....... Ellendale, N. D. 
Normal College 
November 13........ Madison, S. D. 
Musical Art 
November 27........ New York City 
Aeolian Hall (Recital Début) 
December 2........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


December 7.Princess Theater,N.Y.C. 
‘“‘Musical Field’’ Concert 


December 14...South Orange, N. J. 


December 20....... New York City 
Hotel Commodore (Charity) 
December 21...... Ridgewood, N. J. 
December 21........ New York City 
American Music Optimists 
December 24........ New York City 
“Globe’’ Concert 
December 28....... Hartsdale, N. Y 
1920 
Ry a 2 rare we Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Athletic Club 
January 18.......0: Evansville, ind. 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Re engaged for Spring Tour Minne 
apolis Symphony. 15s 
From Jan. 18 to Feb. 15 on Pacific 
Coast. 


Management: 


WENDELL HEIGHTON 


Auditorium Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NOVELTIES GIVEN BY 
VIENNA ORCHESTRAS 


Multitude of Excellent Music 
Events in Austrian 
Capital 

Vienna, Dec. 10, 1919. 

In rapid succession, Vienna’s leading 
yrchestras have opened their seasons with 
novelties. At the first of the Philhar- 
monie concerts a departure from the 
isual classic program was made in the 
presentation of “The Witch,” a composi- 
ion for baritone and orchestra by Leo 
Hans. A somewhat lugubrious subject 
was set forth in music of a sombre char- 
icter, and it was rather a surprise when 
the composer was called, to find it was a 
young woman. The baritone solos were 
vell sung by Hans Duhan. Franz 
Schalk devoted the last Gosellschafts 
‘oncert to Bruchner, and proved himself 
ne of the most devoted interpreters of 
this composer’s work. At the second 
Philharmonic concert was’ given a 
“Phantasie” by Richard Stohr, a work of 
nuch lyric beauty. George Szell, the 
young conductor, was soloist in the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto. 

Under the baton of Hans Wagner, the 
Vienna Oratorio Society gave a Schu- 
ert Mass. <A splendid work, and full 
justice was done to it by the soloists, 
lelice Nihacsek, Emilie Rutschka, Dr. 
Nikolaus Schwarz and Alfred Julius 
Boruttau, who is president of the society. 
Louis Dite was at the organ. Brahms’ 
German Requiem was, as is the custom, 
produced on All Saints’ Day by the Con- 
certverein Orchestra under Lowe, with 
much effectiveness. 

For two evenings this city became once 
more the gay metropolis in listening to 
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Johan Strauss’s delightful works, givei: 
at concerts to swell the fund of the 
Strauss tablets to be erected at his former 
home here. 

Among recent piano recitals, the work 
of Emil Sauer stands, as al-vays, first. 


Other pianists heard here recently are 
Gerturde Zerner, the former’s pupil; 
Vera Schapira, Dr. Feliy Rosenthal, 


Angelo Kessisoglu, and Leo Sirota. 
Lucille Marcel, American soprano, be- 
gan with much success a series of recitals 
here. She adds another to the list of 
popular American artists here including 
William Miller, Alfred Piccaver, Harry 
Schurmann and Carl Fischer-Niemann, 
a member of the Opera Theater, who re- 
turns to America in January. At the 
Opera Theater, Helen Wildbrunn is giv- 
ing a series of fine guest performances, 
and William Miller has also enacted lead 
ing roles. ADDIE FUNK. 
SIMMIONS IN CONCERT 
Heard With Artist-Pupils and Others at 
Southampton, L. I. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., Jan. 1.—An ex- 


cellent concert was given on the evening 
of Dec. 27 at the Art Museum donated 
to Southampton by Samuel L. Parrish, by 
Mr. Sim- 

-arrish, 


Louis Simmions of New York. 
mions, who is a protege of Mr. 














Louis Simmions, New York Baritone and 
Vocal Instructor 


arranged the program, which was given 
in compliment to the local choral society. 
Mr. Simmions appeared in the program 
singing several groups of songs by Del 
Riego, Forsyth, Margetson, Mark An- 
drews and Aylward, revealing a voice 
of fine quality and an artistic apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of his songs. He is 
to be heard frequently in concert in the 
future. 

Two of his artist-pupils also appeared, 
Germaine Manny, soprano, scoring in the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and “Muset- 
ta’s Waltz Song” from “Bohéme,” as well 
as in songs by Leroux and James H. Rog- 
ers, while Beatrice Bowman, coloratura 
soprano, sang the “Je suis Titania” air 
from “Mignon” and the “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” with great brilliance of 
execution. Others appearing in the pro- 
gram were Leland Hildreth, organist, 
and Richard Lutz, violinist, while Ru- 
dolph Gruen played the accompaniments 
finely for the soloists. 




















GEORGE ROBERTS 


Pianist-Accompanist 


PORTLAND, ME., ‘“Press’’— 


‘George Roberts, who was at the piano for Sor- 
rentino and Miss Lawrence, played with finished skill.’ 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., “Daily Chronicle’— 


“Mr. Ceorge Roberts, accompanist, presided at the 
piano for both singers and he is an artist.” 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 


Address: Studio 611 


‘Phone: Circle 1350 








BALTIMORE HEARS 
EMINENT ARTISTS 


Leo Ornstein Appears with 
Boston Symphony — Merle 
Aleock in Peabody Recital 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 8.—The third concert 
of the Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, proved a delight to a 
large audience at the Lyric last night. 
Emilio de Gorgorza, the eminent bari- 
tone, was unable to appear as soloist, 
and in his place Leo Ornstein, the young 
Russian pianist, made a fine impression. 
The artist won distinction and regard 
through the fine reading of the second 
concerto of MacDowell. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, with the as- 
sistance of Harry Oliver Hirt, pianist, 
gave the tenth Peabody recital, Jan. %. 
This being the initial appearance of the 
singer before a local audience, much 
interest was felt in the impression made 
with the unfolding of an attractive pro- 
gram in which there were groups of 
Pergolesi, Grieg, Dvorak songs, modern 
French music, folksongs and an excerpt 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Miss Al- 
cock’s voice has many qualities which 
were admired. The sustained style and 
natural warmth of expression added in- 
terest to many of the pleasing songs. 
The work of the assisting pianist was 
sympathetic throughout. 

Muri Silba, the little pianist of Rus- 
sian extraction who recently was heard 
in a private recital, made a broad appeal 
at Albaugh’s Theater, Jan. 6. This audi- 
ence found the little player to be an 
artist of startling brilliance and com- 
manding of attention for technical skill. 
Each’ interpretation astounded _ the 
hearer for its display of dexterity, clar- 
ity, and clever manipulation of details. 
A program of length, of which the chief 
numbers were the Schumann sonata, 
Handel Variation, Chopin etudes and the 
Paganini Liszt “La adm 

‘, C. B. 








Chamber Music Society Presents Novel- 
ties in Brooklyn 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, director, gave an 
enjoyable concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 28, for its second of the series of 
three Sunday afternoon concerts ar- 
ranged with the Brooklyn Institute for 
the present season. Greta Torpadie, so- 


prano, was heard in four Swedish songs 




















29 
by Alnaes, Peterson-Berger and Lie, and 
three “Negro Spirituals” by Reddick and 
Burleigh Miss Beebe’s society Pave a 
Mozart Quintet in A Major and Leo 
Sowerby’s Quintet in D Minor, from 
manuscript, in scholarly and_ finished 
style. A. T.S. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Present 
Program in New Concert Hall 


Three sonatas, admirably _ played, 
brought pleasure to a discriminating 
audience at the new Sixty-third Street 
Music Hall on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
7, when Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, 
violinist and pianist, again disclosed their 
well-grounded art in ensemble-playing. 

Among the sonatas was one by Alberic 
Magnard, a French composer who fell 
in the world war. It was programmed 
as played for the first time in New York. 
Not without many beautiful and emo- 
tional passages, it proved over-long and 
often dull, lacking, on first hearing, 
variety of both theme and treatment. 

Mozart’s B Flat Major Sonata was 
played sensitively and crisply, with true 
Mozartian spirit. The violinist’s intona- 
tion was not always faultless, but his 
tone was ingratiatingly sweet, his style 
facile and musicianly. The slender piano 
score was very nicely delineated. 

Brahms’s D Minor sonata was _ pro- 
jected with insight and sincerity, the 
tone of Mr. Bloch being especially ap- 
pealing in the Adagio. A broken string 
halted the last movement and forced a 
new beginning, inevitably marring the 
effect, but the musicians met the awk- 
ward situation gracefully. | Ae 


Harold Henry’s Playing Captures Audi- 
ence in Galesburg, Ill. 


GALESBURG, ILL., 20. — Harold 
Henry, American who gave a 
piano recital here, scored one of the 
greatest successes that have been ac- 
corded any of the visiting artists heard 
here in some years. It was one of the 
most enjoyed concerts of the series of 
concerts in the Artists’ Course. He com- 
pletely captivated his audience in the 
Chopin group and was forced to respond 
with several encores. 

The Chopin polonaise in A Flat he 
played as one encore and in it he took a 
tremendously rapid tempo, the big oe 
tave passages for the left hand being 
brought forth with unusual clarity and 
fluency. His own, “The Dancing Mario 
nette,” was cleverly done, and the “Hum- 
oresque” by Putnam was _ particularly 
interesting. Mr. Henry was compelled 
to add quite a number of extra pieces as 
encores. 
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OFFETT CHICACO 





© Moffett 


NAMARA 


SOPRANO w 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSN. 


triumphs 


as soloist with 


THREE 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRAS 


With New York Philharmonic, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10, 1919 


Marguerite Namara, whose lyric soprano 
voice seems almost too powerful for her 
slender beauty, gave great pleasure in her 
singing of ‘‘Ah fors e lui’ from “‘La Tra- 
viata.’ She has an individuality of style 
and a variety in her tone that is alto- 
gether fascinating. Her rippling color- 
atura was free and lilting and she sang the 
lyric passages with profound feeling.— 


New York Evening Mail, Dec. 11, 1919. 


With Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Margaret Namara, as soloist of the even- 
ing, added not a little to the honors won 
at one of the concerts a year ago. She 
sang “Deh vieni non tardar’’ from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’’ and ‘‘Ah fors 
e lui’ from ‘“Traviata."" Madame Na- 
mara is singing better than a year ago, 
when she sang the same song. She now 
sings with the utmost ease; her voice is 
full and powerful.—Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, Dec. 20, 1919. 


Margaret Namara charmed through the 
same voice, method, presence and songs 
as last year. Elegance of musical 
phrasing is her character mark. As 
charmingly done as the rest was the first 
extra of the artist, the Gavotte from Mas- 
senet’s ‘““Manon.’’—Minneapolis Journal, 
Dec. 20, 1919. 


A glorious young voice never before 
heard in St. Paul was that of Mme. Mar- 
garet Namara, American soprano soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 


tra. Mme. Namara’s voice is supposedly ° 


lyric, but to me it appears truly dramatic, 
displaying a magnificent robusto and an 
unwavering pitch that speak volumes for 
the young woman’s future. It also is 
richly warm, betokening an ardent tem- 
perament, and is used in a way to reveal 
a fine intelligence.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


With Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in Dayton, O. | 


Mme. Namara, slenderly girlish and with 
the intonation of youth, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Her recitative and aria 
from ““The Marriage of Figaro’’ was given 
with skillful modulation.—Dayton Daily 
News, Dec. 16, 1919. 


The soloist disclosed a fine lyric soprano 
of flutelike quality, which she used with 
much intelligence, and she won a real 
ovation.—Dayton Journal, Dec. 16, 
1919. 


Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








PITTSBURGH SPLIT 
ON KREISLER’S VISIT 


Service Star Legion Would 
Bar Him—Recitals of 
the Week 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10.—What with 
having to listen to people sing and listen 
to thousands of more or less well inten- 
tioned folk rave about and against Fritz 
Kreisler, Pittsburgh doesn’t know where 
it’s at. First the American Legion de- 
nounced the famous Fritz; wrote him 
letters and inquired his status; then the 
case was left up to the people. Mayor 
Babcock said he “saw no objections to his 
playing here” and we thought the case 
was settled. Was it? Along come 3500 
women of the Service Star Legion of 
Allegheny County and they sharpen up 
their tomahawks and go after the Kreis- 
ler scalp, and at this writing it looks as 
if they would get it. They issued a let- 
ter that reads: 





“This letter is a protest, in the names of 
the Mothers of the Service Star Legion, 
Mothers of Democracy Chapter of Allegheny 


County, against allowing the proposed con 
cert of Fritz Kreisler to take place in ou) 
city. If you need any other word from us, 


please advise me, as we wish to go down on 
record as objecting to this wrong, which is 
the grossest insult to every mother who has 
a boy under the lilies of France.” 


A number of persons have said they 
will not attend the concert and hundreds 
of others have signified their intentions 
by getting seats early. Some ill-mean- 
ing folk have said that there will be a 
disturbance and the police say there will 
not be one. 

On Monday night we had two violin- 
ists of the first rank. Eugen Ysaye and 
Mischa Elman came and played a two- 
violin recital. Thousands turned out to 
hear these notables. Ysaye and Elman 
were luminous; they were brilliant, and 
they were the complete antithesis of one 
another. They played concertos by Mo- 
zart and Handel and Bach, and a suite 
of Godard. Fortunately both performers 
had to catch a train, or the audience 
would probably be there yet, clapping its 
hands off. 

On Wednesday night came Anna Case, 
the soprano. Emmy Destinn was to have 
been the attraction for the Heyn series 
but, at the last. moment, she was unable 
to come, consequently the charming Anna 
Case filled in. She was more than wel- 
come. Miss Case was in fine fettle; her 
voice was limpid in quality and supple 
in deliverance. Her French songs were 
charming and her Swedish examples 
dramatic. She sang  Russell’s “The 
Sacred Fire” with the fire of inspira- 
tion. She fittingly closed her program 
with her own “Song of the Robin,” which 
brought her encores. There may be bet 
ter singers than Anna Case, but there is 
none who possesses her attractiveness 
Claude Gotthelf at the piano followed 
his soloist with great fidelity. 

On Thursday afternoon Maggie Teyte, 
soprano, enthralled the largest audienc 
that the Twentieth Century Club has a: 
yet presented to any singer. She gav' 
French and English numbers and _ sh 
was encored from first to last. Th 
Twentieth Century Club is making a fea 
ture this year of its artist course. 

Friday night the Art Society presente: 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, in the fifth 
evening of its series. Mr. Gunster | 
the possessor of a voice of great warmt'), 
and while there were times when his 
quality was suggestive of a high ba! 
tone, it is really a tenor voice. He gav' 
French songs and four by Grieg and th: 
he gave five American songs. Cadm: 
was represented by his melodious “Ma 
nolia Blooms,’ Oley Speaks had a lilt 
“Serenade,” Fay Foster was present 
her stunning “The Red Heart,” and 
Walter Kramer was programmed \ 
his “The Faltering Dusk.” The Kran 
song, with its fine verse, was the re: 
big song of the American group. 
closed his program with four Negro §| 
ituals. Mr. Gunster ought to study | 
Negroes. They have a slightly diffe: 
conception of values—i. e., a “spiritu 
with them is a religious or emotl 
song and not a piece of tans ha 





Sigfred Sandeen, who has recent!) 
turned from service in the U. S. Na’ 
an ensign, has been engaged as t' 
soloist at Second Congregational Chu 
Rockford, Ill. 
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HEAR CARPENTER’S 
FIRST SYMPHONY 


amrosch Introduces Chicago- 
an’s Work in N. Y.—Soloist 
Is Moiseiwitsch 


Irrespective of his measurements by 
1e yardstick of genius John Alden Car- 
enter is blessed among American com- 
sers by good luck. He has but to write 
anything in any form to have it produced 
- published, or both. It is virtually 
always acclaimed as a blossoming offshoot 
of inspiration. It is played not once but 
repeatedly, not merely in a single town 
but in many. His songs bestride the nar- 
row province of the recital program and 
are made welcome by singers who are 
scarce more than dimly conscious that 
contributions to the literature were made 
by a certain Edward MacDowell. His 
name is seldom absent from those “Amer- 
ican concerts” given now and then in 
European countries when flattery hap- 
pens to be the best national policy. In 


short, Mr. Carpenter had the golden tea- 
spoon at birth and has since done much 
to demonstrate that luck may come out 
of Chicago. 

All this deferential preluding by way 
of comment on his first symphony, with 
which Walter Damrosch undertook to 
acquaint New York at last Sunday 
afternoon’s concert of his orchestra in 
Aolian Hall. There was no question of 
priority of performance, however. The 
work is nearly three years old and was 
first played at one of the Carl Stoeckel 
musie festivals in 1917 and shortly after 
that in Chicago, by Mr. Stock. The sym- 
phony bears the title “Sermons. in 
Stones.” The relationship of this phrase 
out of “As You Like It” to the work lies, 
according to Felix Borowski’s Chicago 
program annotations, “in the direction 
of optimism. Beyond this key to the 
significance of his music the composer 
does not care to go.” 

A listener on ribaldry bent might sug- 
gest “Much Ado About Nothing” as a 
more suitable Shakespearian motto. To 
the present recorder there has always 
been food for mystified speculation in the 
vogue of Mr. Carpenter’s works. In the 
songs, violin sonata, compositions for 
piano and the absurdly overrated “Per- 
ambulator’’ Suite he has discerned little 
beyond the effusions of a more or less 
adroit dilettantism. The symphony mere- 
ly buttresses this opinion. Put together 
with a kind of factitious skill it amounts 
to little more than empty pretense and 
futile posturing—or, if you will, a kind 
of crass, inflated rhetoric (eked out with 
grandiloquence of gesture) that falls 
wide of any issue of point or purpose. 

The symphony is in three movements, 
with some structural defiances to con- 
vention that matter little. The move- 
ments are sectional in build and the 
sections made to contrast in tempo and 
character. We are asked to accept as 
precedent for this the last quartets and 
sonatas of Beethoven. The device would 
need no excuse if directed to authentic 
emotional ends, and if the outcome were 
eloquent. But Beethoven’s procedure 
responds to an inexorable logic with 
which Mr. Carpenter is unconcerned. 
Unity, continuity, organic integrity give 
place in this symphony to a fragmentary 
and ill-fused scheme of moods without 
valid emotional basis. The thematic 
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Gatti Presents Destinn with Medal 
on Her Return to Metropolitan 

























































































































































































Medallion and Inscription Given Mme. Ema Destinn by Giulio Gatti-Casazza on 
Her Return This Season to the Metropolitan Opera Company 


S a token of his friendship, General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, presented Ema Destinn on her return to his company with the 


above Napoleonic medal. 


Mr. Gatti’s inscription reads, translated into English: 


“To Emmy Destinova, his fellow in admiration of Napoleon, Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
offers this medal, the first crowned with the hero’s image.” 

Mme. Destinn has won many new admirers this year at the Metropoliten, as 
well as delighting her devotees in her performances of the title réle in “Aida” and 
as Santuzza in “Cavalleria.” She is also engaged to sing a series of performances 


at the Metropolitan next season. 





materials are for the most part lumpish, 
angular, or commonplace. Trivial 
phrases in waltz rhythm—such as con- 
stitute a large part of the scherzo—are 
not shorne of their commonness through 
instrumental overdress or far-fetched, 
excogitated harmonization. There is 
nothing in the symphony to prove Mr. 
Carpenter capable of sustained melodic 
flight, cogent invention, or fineness of 
musical texture. But there is much 
rough-edged counterpoint, an abuse of 
massed orchestration and of specialized 
and unmeaning solo effects that might 
vitiate a work of otherwise congenial 
components. It is the old story of be- 
daubing with superfluous orchestral pig- 
ments an inconsequential idea. 

The symphony was well played and 
politely taken. Mr. Damrosch explained 
that the composer was not present where- 
upon plaudits subsided. 
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The taste left by the Carpenter “Ser- 
mons” was, unfortunately, not redeemed 
by the work that followed, Tcherepnine’s 
C Sharp Minor Piano Concerto in one 
movement (a passing long and desperate- 
ly arid one.) It was played with a 
devotion and art by Benno Moiseiwitsch 
that made the expenditure of precious 
efforts on so unworthy an object doubly 
regrettable. The passage work which 
makes up a large part of the concerto he 
delivered brilliantly. By closing the ses- 
sion with a rousing performance of the 
“Meistersinger” Overture Mr. Damrosch 
sent the audience home with some music 
in its ears to counteract the vaporings 
of Carpenter and Tcherepnine. 

H.. ¥..P. 


CAVAN AND MARAK 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Chicago Opera Artists Appear 
in Aeolian Hall After 
Long Absence 


Enthusiasm mounted high at the joint 
song recital given in Aeolian Hall Satur- 
day night, January 10, by Mary Cavan 
and Otakar Marak, former members of 
the Chicago Opera Association and only 
recently returned from Prague where 
both were singing throughout the war. 
With personalities that prompted to cor- 
diality, the singers combined the vocal 
gifts and the ability to make their num- 
bers felt that in the past have brought 
them enviable successes in opera. 

Mme. Cavan entered deeply into the 
tragic mood of the Tchaikovsky “Pique 
Dame” aria, and in her later group of 
songs in English gave each an emotional 
atmosphere as well as singing with full 
and rich tone. Her numbers included 
Scott’s ““Woodsong,” Ware’s “Joy of the 
Morning,” La Forge’s “Song of the 
Open,” and “A Kiss,” by Gerald Maas. 

Mr. Marak’s ringing, operatic tenor 
was heard to advantage in an aria from 
Dvorak’s opera, “Rusalka” and in four 
interesting Slovak folk songs. He also 
gave a group of classic Italian airs taste- 
fully, and sang an encore in English. His 
big voice was smoothly used. 

The two voices were united in the 
melodious duet from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue,” which they brought to a 
true operatic climax. Frank Bibb, their 
excellent accompanist, shared in the 
applause. te 





FRENCH ARTISTS CHARM 


Messrs. Truc and Debruille Give Concert 
of Piano and Violin Works 

Seriousness of purpose and admirable 
attention to interpretative detail marked 
the recital with George Truc, pianist, 
and Alexandre Debruille, violinist, both 
first prize winners of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire class of 1912, gave under the 
auspices of the Ministére des Beaux Arts 
at the Theater Parisien, on the evening 
of Jan. 11. The F Major Sonata, by 
Mozart, and Saint-Saéns’s first sonata 
for piano and violin were the ensemble 
offerings, in which fine balance and sound 
musicianship were outstanding qualities. 

Messrs. Truc and Debruille were 
equally delightful as soloists, the pianist 
presenting Chopin’s sonata, Op. 35, with 
crisp and clear-cut technique, and the 
violinist in Mendelssohn’s concerto poeti- 
cally delivered with great facility and 
warmth of tone. The recital as a whole 
was most delightful and both soloists 
were recalled many times, responding 
with several interesting encores. 

M. B. S. 





Royal Dadmun and Cyril Towbin Are 


Soloists with New Women’s Chorus 

The Morning Choral. of Flatbush, the 
new women’s chorus, conducted by Her- 
bert Stavley Sammond, which made a 
splendid impression at its first concert 
last season, fulfilled its promise at its 
second private concert given in the Music 
Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Friday evening, Jan. 9. Mr. Sam- 
mond has assembled a competent body 
of singers, and has trained them to a 
degree of ensemble excellence which is 
commendable. Mrs. Claude Morris and 
Mrs. John A. Campbell sang incidental 
solos. toyal Dadmun, baritone, and 
Cyril Towbin, violinist, were soloists for 
the Club, and were warmly received. Mr. 
Dadmun did some unusually fine singing. 
Marion Sims accompanied Mr. Dadmun 
at the piano. Emanuel Balaban, Mr. 
Towbin and Mrs. George H. Tomes fur- 
nished accompaniments for the club. Al- 
bert Reeves Norton was at the organ. 


A..F. 8. 
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Use of Questionnaire in Concert 
Room is Parisian Innovation 


Audience Expresses Opinion on New Works Presented by 
“Office Musical Francais’—Three New Organizations— 
Many Interesting New Works Heard—Revive Messager’s 
“La Basoche’—Lecocq’s “Yetta” a Novelty 





ARIS, Dec. 25.—As a Christmas gift 

to the musical public, the Opeéra- 
Comique revived André Messager’s “La 
Basoche,” which has not been heard in 
more than ten years. The work itself 
is one of great charm and was received 
with much enthusiasm by an audience of 
unusual size and brillianey. The princi- 
pal interest of the performance, how- 
ever, centered in the re-appearance, after 
an absence from the stage of a number of 
years, of the baritone Lucien Fugére. 
Mr. Fugére who is now in his seventy- 
first year, has had an operatic career of 
fifty years, and it was for him that Mas- 
senet composed “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” As the Duc de Longueville, a 
role he created at the original presenta- 
tion of “La Bascche” some thirty years 
ago, he won new and richly-deserved 
laurels. Mr. Hauge, who sang the part 
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of the poet Clement Marot, disclosed one 
of the most beautiful baritone voices now 
before the public, and Mlle. Favart as 
Colette repeated the triumph she recently 
won as Cherubin in “Les Noces de 
Figaro.” Mlle. Raville, a recent prize- 
winner at the Conservatoire, made her 
Marie 


début very successfully as 
d’ Angleterre. 
The tiny Trianon-Lyriqué, with its 


restricted possibilities, achieved recently 
the distinction of presentng to the Paris- 
ian public the first production here of 
Lecocq’s charming opéra-comique, 
“Yetta.” The work was first heard in 
Brussels in 1903. It is a charming piece, 
full of light, delightful music, and the 
book, cleverly written, abounds in 
clever and amusing situations. It was 
well sung by Messrs. Théry, Cardon and 
Aveniére, and Mlle. Danthesse. 

Anna Pavlova continues to draw 
capacity houses at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysées. 

Mr. Chevillard at one of his concerts 
offered a fragment of a yet unpublished 
opera by Jean Poueigh, entitled “The 
Wolf Leader.” The excerpt, which is 
one of the entr’acte, revealed colorful 
orchestration, violent rhythms but, with- 
al, an interesting melodic structure. The 
very obvious interest evoked by the 
morsel gives rise to the hope of hearing 
the entire work before long. The poem, 
on a subject of the era of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty, is by Mme. Rachilde and 
Mr. Hortola. 


Present New Scores 


The “Guide de Concert,” which has 
brought into existence a new organiza- 
tion known as the “Office Musical Fran- 
Cais,” is giving a series of concerts of 
entirely unknown compositions, with 
singularly happy results. At the first 
of these concerts were heard works by 
Igouv, Mare David, Paul Fievet and 
Joseph Boulnois, the last of whom was 
killed in action shortly before the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The artists were 
Jeanne Hatto and the Krettly Quartet. 
An interesting feature was the question- 
naire passed around in the audience, con- 
taining the following questions: 1, Did 
you like the number? 2, Would you care 
to hear it again? 3, Would you like to 
see it published? The results of the 
votes were as follows: To the Sonata 
for violin and piano by Boulnois, 132, 
158 and 124. Quartet by Paul Fievet, 
120, 127 and 95. “La Toussaint” of 
Boulnois, 114, 87 and 102. Poéme, by 
Mare David, 94, 80 and 76. Sonata for 
iar, and violin by Ygouv, 58, 75 and 
49 

Two other new organizations are the 
“Concerts Golschmann” and the “Con- 
certs Vavin.” Soloists at the concerts 
of the first named were Ricardo Vines, 
pianist, who played the concerto of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and Mr. Koubitzky, who 
offered modern Russian songs. At the 
most recent concert there was _ heard 
Albert Roussel’s interesting work, ‘Le 
Marchand de Sable Qui Passe,” which 
showed all the cleverness of orchestra- 
tion and thematic invention displayed in 
the same composer’s “Le Festin de 
l’Araignée. The Concerts Vavin have, 
so far, featured works by Italian masters 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The concerts have been preceded 
by interesting and illuminating talks by 
Henry Expert. Mme. Croiza was also 
heard in the air of the Messenger from 
Monteverde’s “Orfeo.” 

The Orchestre de Paris continues to 
bring out works of great interest. At a 
recent concert Mr. Widor presented the 
“Sinfonia Sacra,” a noble work by Mar- 
cel Dupré, one of our most prominent 
organists. The Commission du Vieux 
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Paris, which is active in preserving what 
remains of old houses and streets, gave 
a concert of music of the Regency period 
under the direction of Henry Expert. 
Charles Hubert Gervais’s cantata 
“L’Amour Vengé” was a delightful bit 
of new-old music, and works by Cou- 
perin, Destouches, Clerambault and Dan- 
drieu, for the clavecin and other old 
instruments, were greatly enjoyed. 
ROBERT BRUSSEL. 





Carcano in Milan Ends Long Season 


MILAN, Dec. 16.—The two last per- 
formances of the remarkably long oper- 
atic season at the Carcano took place on 
Saturday night with “Sonnambula” and 
on Sunday with “Tosca,” which was 
given as a matinée. Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin’ was presented last night at the 
Dal Verme with a good cast, Mmes. Bar- 
delli and Della Gorgona, Messrs. Perea, 
Almodovar, Donaggio, but notwithstand- 
ing the evident goodwill of the con- 
ductor the performance proved immature 
and by no means justifying the increase 
of prices. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





Give Reception for Florence Otis 


Mrs. Henry S. Boice, the New York 
vocal instructor, entertained on Friday 
evening, Dec. 26, in honor of Florence 
Otis, the New York soprano, one of her 
artist-pupils. Mrs. Otis was in New York 
for a few days during the Christmas 
holidays, coming in from her concert tour 
which lasts till the summer and which 
will now take her to the Pacific coast. At 
the reception Mrs. Otis met many of her 


friends and admirers. Mrs. Otis sang 
number of songs, among them “Piet 
and “The Stork” by Claude Warfo | 
“Reveries” by Robert H. Terry, a 
“Life’s Paradise” by Mary Helen Broy 
The composers presided at the piano. 
addition Mr. Terry played a number 
his piano compositions. 

Mrs. Otis has been winning conspi: \ 
ous successes on her tour and has a lay » 
number of re-engagements in cities 
which she has appeared this season. § 
left New York directly after the rec 
tion to resume her tour, opening 
Indianapolis. 





Josef Lhévinne Entertained by th« 
Bohemians 


The New York musicians’ club, ‘' 
Bohemians,” gave a reception to Jo 
Lhévinne on Monday evening, Jan. 5, 
the Harvard Club. Many promin 
members of the club gathered in the R 
sian pianist’s honor. The musical p 
gram given included a performance 
Handel’s Sonata in D Major and wo) 
by Glazounoff, Godowsky and Nova: 
by Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, w 
Emanuel Balaban at the piano, a “|) 
Giovanni” air, and songs by Franz, Wo f 
Campbell-Tipton, La Forge and To 
sung by George Meader, tenor, 
Walter Golde at the piano. 





Hallett Gilberté, the New York con 
poser, has several recitals scheduled in 
New England, returning to New Yv+! 
on Jan. 11. 
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Robert Weigester 
Presents Miss Lee 
in Song Recital 























Hazel Lee, Dramatic Soprano 


Among the interesting recitals given 
by Robert G. Weigester, New York vocal 
teacher, at his studio, that of Dec. 17, 
presenting Hazel Lee, dramatic soprano, 
was worthy of note. Miss Lee revealed 
a voice of splendid quality and excep- 
tional range, in a well chosen program 
of songs by Rogers, Puccini, Horsman, 
La Forge, Bemberg, Spross and groups 
of MacDowell and Carpenter. 

Miss Lee is at present soprano soloist 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and has appeared in many 
concerts and recitals and was at one time 
a member of the Century Opera Com- 
pany. 

Isabel Starr, of the piano faculty of 
Mrs. Merrit’s School for Girls, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., shared honors in works of 
Haydn, Woodman, MacDowell and 
Debussy. 


OLIVE NEVIN IN MIDDLE WEST 


Soprano Ends Tour Near Chicago—Will 
Interpret American Songs 


SEWICKLEY, PA., Jan. 3.—Olive Nevin, 
soprano, recently returned from a trip 
in and near Chicago, where she sang 
before a large group of prominent mu- 
sicians who are organizing a Musical 
Guild. From here she went to LaCrosse, 
Wis., accompanied by Helene Stone Tor- 
gerson, harpist. Mrs. Torgerson and 
Miss Nevin joined Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son in LaCrosse and the three gave a 
mest enjoyable program under the aus- 
pices of the Music Study Club. Before 
Starting on this trip Miss Nevin was 
called, on short notice, to fill an engage- 
ment in Huntington, W. Va., for the 
Elks in the City Auditorium. 

After a performance here of “The 
Messiah” given by the community every 








year, Miss Nevin is to appear for the 
lirst time in joint recital with her kins- 
man, Gordon Balch Nevin, the composer 
and organist. This concert will be in 


Greensburg, Pa., where Mr. Nevin makes 
his headquarters. These two musicians 
have never before met. In January Miss 
Nevin will be a great deal in Philadel- 
Dhla, giving recitals there for three dif- 
‘rent organizations; also one before the 
Iris Club in Lancaster. 

m Philadelphia she is to make a 
tour along the coast through New 
+( ind as far as Waterbury, Conn., in 
Joint reeital with Harold Vincent Mil- 
teal Mr. Milligan, who has done so 
‘) In research work for the begin- 
I American music, has been per- 
to go on the lecture platform, and 
engaged Miss Nevin to be his 
eter. The first half of this pro- 


Short 


OY 


he } 


gram is to be “The Pioneers of Ameri- 
ean Music” consisting of Mr. Milligan’s 
arrangements, and in the second. half, 
Miss Nevin will give three groups of 
what she considers the most typical 
American songs. 


INTEREST STIRRED BY 
STORY-TELLING PIANIST 





Guy Maier Discloses Artistic Gifts in 
Unique Recital for Young 
People 


Guy Maier, a young pianist with a 
gift for story-telling as he plays, greatly 
interested an audience in A®olian Hall 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 2, when he gave 
what was announced as a program of 
music for young people. ‘There were 
probably more grown-ups than children 
present, but these were as much taken 
as the children were with the tales spun 
by the pianist in an endeavor to give his 
numbers meaning to kindergarten minds. 

Mr. Maier proved himself a pianist of 
fleet fingering, delicate touch, rhythmic 
sensitiveness, marked clarity and lively 
personality. He played MacDowell’s “To 
an Old White Pine,” Hill’s “The Three 
Birds,” and “‘The Devils,” a Bach Sara- 
bande, Leschetizky’s Intermezzo in Oc- 
taves, a lullaby by Juon, Poldini’s 
“Marche Mignonne,” a Prelude by Gliére, 
Phillipe’s “Puck,” and Moskowski’s 
“Juggling Girl,” weaving a story about 
them all. As the second part of his pro- 
gram he gave Debussy’s “‘Toy Box.” 

It was to be regretted that, for the 
sake of his story telling, he broke the 
Debussy number into fragments, so that 
it lost all semblance of form or continu- 
ity. It is also to be doubted whether he 
was very close to either the letter or the 
spirit of the Bach Sarabande—a stately 
old world dance-form adopted for the 
purpose of chamber music, like the pa- 
vanne and courante—in using it to repre- 
sent “the swaying of tall pine trees in 
the far and frozen north.” o FZ. 





FINE SERIES IN DELAWARE, O. 


Ohio Wesleyan College of Music Presents 
Many Eminent Artists 


DELAWARE, OHIO, Jan 1.—The Uni- 
versity Concert Series, offered by the 
Ohio Wesleyan College of Music, is the 
medium which accounts for appearances 
of many noted artists in this city. Such 
attractions as Riccardo  Stracciari, 
Amparito Farrar, Alberto Salvi, Patti- 
son and Maier, and the New York 
Chamber Music Society have already 
been “slated.” Sascha Jacobsen, Walter 
Goodrich, Harold Henry and the Zoellner 
String Quartet are booked for the early 
months of 1920. 

Changes have been made in the Uni- 
versity’s personnel throughout the past 
year and newly-devised faculty recitals 
have proved of interest. To date three 
of the new faculty members have been 
heard: Gabriel Hines in a piano lec- 
ture-recital, Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, 
and Parvin Witte, tenor. Willoughby D. 
Boughton, pianist, is listed for a Janu- 
ary evening. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given an ex- 
cellent performance on Dec. 18 under the 
direction of Horace Whitehouse, with 
the aid of members of the Cleveland 
Symphony. The soloists were Edith 
Ayres McCullough, Louise Week, Parvin 
Witte and Louis Kreidler. Mrs. McCul- 
lough and Mr. Witte served as admirable 
substitutes for Esther Osborn and Ernest 
Davis, who were prevented, by train- 
wreck, from keeping their engagements. 
Mr. Whitehouse, along with his duties 
as director of the university’s music de- 
partment, is also serving as organist and 
choirmaster at the William Street M. E. 
Church. 





Lunt Gives Pittsburgh Magnificent 
“Messiah” Performance 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 3.—The Mendels- 


sohn Choir, under the efficient baton of 
Ernest Lunt, gave a magnificent perform- 


cane of “The Messiah” on Monday 
night. The chorus never sang with more 


authority and sureness. The _ soloists 
were competent vocally and sang their 
arias as if they had sung them before. 
Grace Kerns had the same lovely lyric 
quality she had years ago. Lila Robe- 
son, who was here just a few weeks back 
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with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, sang 
with the rich, resplendent tone that al- 
ways characterizes her work. Edgar 
Schofield delivered his bass recitatives 
with unswerving masculinity. The sur- 
prise of the evening, however, was young 
Walter D. Barrington, the tenor from 
Sewickley. He gave evidence of being 
one of the really fine oratorio tenors. 
Walter Fawcett, at the organ, provided 
chorus and solo accompaniments that 
were worthy of an orchestra. Mr. Lunt 
is to be congratulated on giving Pitts- 
burgh the best “Messiah” it has heard 
within the memory of this generation. 
H. P. G. 


McCORMACK IN BRIDGEPORT 





Favorite Tenor Wins Success in Post- 
poned Recital 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 2.—John Me- 
Cormack was heard in recital recently at 
Poli’s Theater, with Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 
The concert was postponed from Nov. 
16, on account of indisposition on Mr. 
McCormack’s part. The audience crowded 
the theater and it was necessary to place 
seats upon the stage and in the orchestra 
pit. 

Mr. McCormack sang an aria from 
“Don Giovanni” and several groups, 
winning especial favor with his hearers 
in the Irish folk-songs which he has made 
so popular. Mr. Wilkinson’s solo num- 


bers were much applauded and Mr. 
Schneider’s accompaniments added 
greatly to the singer’s work. E. B. 





Miss Brard Conquers Montpelier, Vt. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Jan. 3.—Magdeleine 
Brard, the young French pianist, ap- 
peared in a joint recital with Marian 
Keeler, Vermont’s young coloratura so- 
prano, at the city hall here New Year’s 
night. Both artists won ovations from a 
small but wildly enthusiastic house. They 
were presented by Mrs. Florence Wood 
Russell of Burlington, the teacher of Miss 





Keeler, who is also directing her con- 
cert activities. No encores were given 
until the end of the program, when Miss 
Keeler sang two extra numbers and Miss 
Brard had to play three additional times. 
It is many years since Montpelier has 
heard so fine a concert. A. W. D. 


LEVITZKI STIRS HIS HEARERS 





Young Piano Virtuoso Appears’ on 


Damrosch’s Juvenile Program 


Many people outwardly young, and a 
large number who could truthfully be 
described only as young in spirit, heard 
the concert of the New York Symphony 
Society in the Young People’s series, at 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 13. Everyone who 
has ever attended these concerts knows 
the charmingly instructive or instructive- 
ly charming quality of Dr. Damrosch’s 
exposition of the programs; those who 
have never attended them do not know 
quite how interesting a musician drilled 
in the very deepest fundamentals of his 
art can make the subjects he touches. 
The Overture from Weber’s “F reischiitz,” 
the Mozart Symphony in C (the Inter- 
mezzo and Perpetuum Mobile “Jupiter’’), 
and from Moskowski’s Suite, Op. 39, 
were thus illuminated, and were played 
afterward by the orchestra in a none too 
illuminating manner, conscientiously pre- 
cise as it was. 

Mischa Levitzki played the Schumann 
Concerto. The beauty of the soloist’s 
touch, his poetry of feeling, and his dra- 
matic negotiation of the climaxes earned 
him much applause and three or four 
recalls, C.. P. 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—A _ joint concert 
by Samuel Gardner, violinist, and Myra 
Lowe, contralto, was given here on Dec. 
27. Both artists were enthusiastically 
received, and were compelled to give 
several encores. They have been re-en- 
gaged for a spring concert. 
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PRACTICAL DRILLS FOR THE VIOLINIST. 
1. ‘Bow Control.’’ 2. ‘‘Finger Control.”’ 
By H. N. Bates. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 





The compiler of these two books of 
“Drills” in octavo form claims much for 
his little volumes. “An earnest student 
(whether studying alone or under the 
average teacher) can labor for years 
over Spohr, David, or even moderns like 
Dancla, without gaining the control of 
his bow that will surely come from a 
few weeks’ intelligent work at these 
drills.” Yet, if Mr. Bates’s whole pres- 
entation of the essentials of bow and 
finger control are examined, it cannot be 
said that he claims too much for his 
books. The principles of both bow and 
finger command of every difficulty are 
set forth in a manner at once clear and 
copious. Every really necessary element 
of bow and finger technic is exploited in 
detail, and the “theoretical” instructive 
hints are separated from the “practical.” 
It is surprising how much direct, ready- 
for-use information, with the “drills” 
themselves to motive and co-ordinate it, 
Mr. Bates has gathered in these two 
little books. There are interesting illus- 
trations. As an example we might men- 
tion the cuts on Page 8 of ‘““Bow Control,” 
which show the “two modern school wrist 
movements.” There can be but little 
doubt that these drills will be of especial 
service to the many who, unfortunately, 
are obliged to study alone, as well as to 
other students. Yet all who use them 
should not fail to remember their com- 
piler’s injunction that “only dead failure 
will result unless the will-power is fixed 
upon the drill rules.” 


LULLABY, Melody. By Mentor’ Crosse. 
Arranged by Roland Diggie. (Cincinnati- 
New York-London: John Church Co.) 


The possibilities of the organ continu- 
ally suggest transcription, especially of 
those luscious musical bits that occur 
with such frequency in piano, vocal and 
violin music. The organ transcriber is 
kept busy shaking down the plums—or 
peaches—from other fruit-bearing instru- 
mental trees for the benefit of his own 
instrument. In the case of these two 
melodic little sugar-plums, originally for 
the piano, Mr. Diggle, who has arranged 
them for organ, has done well by Mr. 
Crosse. Their registration has been 
planned with an eye to practical effect, 
the graceful euphony of both pieces has 
been preserved in a richer and more 
glowing color-scheme than the piano 
allows, and easy pedal parts extend the 
scope of their usefulness. 

* * * 


“LONESOME.” By Gustave Ferrari. ‘‘Come 
Away.’’ By Katie Moss. ‘Into the Dawn 
to Be.’ By T. Wilkinson Stephenson. 
“‘When Phyllis Smiles.””. By Louise Ayres 
Garnett. ‘“Until.’””. By Wilfrid Sanderson. 
(New York: Boosey & Co.) 


Another flock of melodious English 
ballads that have come to seek a nesting 
place in susceptible American hearts, 
these songs are not without their well- 
defined merits. Gustave Ferrari’s ‘“Lone- 
some” has an honest and expressive 
quality of appeal, and is a species of 
direct, folk-wise melody with graceful 
harmonic touches. It is published for 
high and low voice. “Come Away,” by 
Katie Moss, is a joyous, taking vocal 
serenade, with a full and fluent piano 
background. It is published in four 
keys, probably by wise prevision. “Into 
the Dawn To Be” is an effective song on 
a Longfellow poem, with a clever pro- 
grammatic “clock” effect, for high and 
low voice. “When Phyllis Smiles” has 
genuine grace and melodic charm to 


‘recommend it. The English poem by 


the composer, written in the late seven- 
teenth century style, has been happily 
set, the third, climaxing stanza in con- 
trast to its predecessors. The whole song 
is dainty and attractive, and is put forth 
for high and low voice. 

Mr. Sanderson’s duet, “Until,” is a 
two-voice version of the composer’s solo 
origi a ballad which has enjoy~d 
considerable popularity. It has been 
issued in three vocal blends: soprano and 
tenor, soprano (or mezzo) and baritone, 
and contralto and baritone. 

“MY HEART’S COUNTRY,” “Fanchonette.” 
By Kathleen Blair Clarke. ‘“Gifts.’’ By 
Reinhold L. Herman. ‘‘My Own Laddie.’’ 
By David W. Guion. ‘To an Old Love.’’ 
By John Prindle Scott. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


Miss Clarke in “My Heart’s Country” 
and “Fanchonette” has written two songs 
that are pleasingly melodic and singable, 
without any pretensions to great import- 
ance. In the first, for high voice, the 
poem by Florence Wilkinson supplies an 
excellent text for the direct treatment 
given it. ‘‘Fanchonette,” ascribed to 
John McCormack, is a graceful little 
serenade with a lilt that bids for favor. 
It has been issued for medium voice. 

“Gifts,” by Reinhold L. Herman, is a 
good, swinging baritone song, with 
plenty of dramatic expressiveness and a 
good climax, worthy of the composer of 
the “Geiger von Gmiind.” It is set to 
James Thomson’s poem. David W. Gui- 
on’s “My Own Laddie”’ is a decidedly en- 
gaging song. It has a pleasant Keltic 
flavor in text and tune, yet one not too 
strongly pronounced. And there is a 
vague, agreeably haunting reminiscence 
here and there in melody and accompani- 
ment, of that gem among Irish songs, 
“Off to Philadelphia in the Morning.” 
All in all, it is a ballad that should find 
many friends, for it sings well and will 
please the auditor. It is put forth for 
medium voice. 

“To an Old Love,” dedicated to Emma 
Gilbert by John Prindle Scott, has the 
simple, clear sort of melody which a 
“song of reminiscence” seems to imply. 
The text, too, is anything but subtle— 
just a narrative calling up of a moment 
of love from the past. It adds to the 
literature of present-day ballads another 
happily expressed little number and is 


published for high and low voice. 
7K * * 





“TECHNICAL OCTAVE STUDIES.’’ By 
Leo Palz. (Cincinnati-New York-London: 
John Church Co.) 


In all probability this serious technical 
monograph, which covers practically all 
the important branches of octave playing, 
is one of the most comprehensive Ameri- 
can contributions to the study literature 
of its field. The Cincinnati pianist and 
teacher, Leo Palz, presents all his octave 
studies in contrary motion, in symmetri- 
cally inverted positions, in order to de- 
velop both hands in uniformity. Not 
only do the studies here given cover the 
entire keyboard range of the modern 
piano, they also are intended to develop 
three cardinal principles: that of the 
modern rotary idea in piano playing; 
evenness of tone in broken octaves, and 
rhythmic variety in practice work. The 
author’s system for the development of 
fluency and velocity is so arranged that 
by playing the right hand part with both 
hands (left on octave lower) or vice 
versa, it may be used as a first octave 
book by any serious student. At the 
same time the more difficult variations 
should hold the interest of the advanced 
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Sang on December 9th at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on His Return to the Concert Stage 


OH, DIDN’T IT RAIN 


C. RICORDI & CO. 
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by H. T. Burleigh 
14 E. 43rd St., NEW YORK 








player. An intelligent use of the volume 

and a reasonable amount of practice 

should be productive of genuine results. 
* a * 


By Herman Lohr. 


FOUR INDIAN SONGS. 
Chappell & 


(New York-Toronto-London: 
Co., Ltd.) 


Herman Lohr, the English composer, 
has at divers times written attractive 
songs which have found many American 
admirers. This is not to be wondered 
at, since he has a creative imagination 
never at a loss for melody, singable and 
direct, and a gift for colorful accompani- 
ment. Somewhere his publishers, with 
intent to praise, speak of him as a 
“laborer in the field of art.’”’” With this 
charming cycle of “Four Indian Songs,” 
set to poems by Laurence Hope, before 
us, we feel we must take exception to 
the well-meant phrase. Mr. Lohr is de- 
cidedly more than a “laborer”; for there 
is nothing about the songs that suggests 
toil or strain. Their melodic line is 
spontaneous: songs like “Just in the 
Hush Before the Dawn” and “This Pas- 
sion Is but an Ember,” come to a com- 
poser. They are not dug or blasted out. 
And as in the case of their companions, 
“Starlight” and “On the City Wall,” 
the suggestion of the Orient in harmonic 
color and rhythm is not overdone. They 
are, first of all, expressive, singable 
songs, fresh and alive in their grace and 
musical appeal, and not scientific EKast- 
ern scale-composits. The “Four Indian 
Songs” are published for high, medium 
and low voice. 
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“ADVANCED SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART.’ 
By Alma Webster Powell. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


This book, ascribed to Eugenio Pirani, 
was accepted in 1911 as the author’s 
Master of Arts work in the Department 
of Music at Columbia University. It 
presents to the public the result of many 
years of personal experience’ with 
teachers, “so-called ‘masters,’ with stud- 
ents in all parts of the world, with 
professional work in opera, concert and 
oratorio,” and with its author’s own 
voice. The first part is devoted to “Pre- 
paratery Placing Exercises,” the second 
to that of “Transcendental Technique,” 
for which all singers long and which so 
few, comparatively speaking, possess. 
The preface declares that from its first 
exercise, the method in question fixes the 
pupil’s attention on “the four great 
corners of vocal art: (1) silent and per- 
fect breath control, (2) distinct enuncia- 
tion, (8) ability to execute flexible pas- 
sages on an interrupted or sustained 
air column, (4) control of phrase end- 
ings, in full sustained tones, crescendo 
and decrescendo.” It also promises that 
pupils graduated in it “will be able to 
surmount all vocal difficulties.” 

“<< -* 
“TEN LITTLE DUETS,” “Two Sketches.’’ 

By L. Leslie Loth. (New York: G. Schir- 

mer.) 


There is real merit in this set of ten 
little four-hand pieces for the piano for 
students in the early grades. The secondo 
parts are calculated to give more effect 
to the primo melodies and it is surprising 
how much musical interest the composer 
has been able to give these simple num- 
bers. “A Pictured Meeting,” “Lost Sun- 
shine,” “Valse Lente,” “Forgotten,” 
“Swinging,” “Largo,” “Reflections,” all 
make the most of their opportunities, 
limited in scope as they are. In the 
“Clog Dance,” the “Tempo di Marcia” 
and the “Little Contrapuntal Study” a 
slight increase in difficulty (if one may 
use the word) allows for very effective 
incidental touches. The “Two Sketches,” 
respectively entitled “Falling Twilight” 
and “Springtime Dance,” are somewhat 
more advanced than the “Ten Pieces.” 
They are graceful and full of tune. 

* * 
“WHEN WASHINGTON WAS A BOY.” By 


4 Mokrejs. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 
0.) 


This ninety-eight page score is an 
“opera for young people,’ with the 
Father of his Country and the famous 
cherry-tree (would that every Virginian 
president could boast one such!) for its 
heroes. The music is attractive, tuneful 
and easy to sing; there is a well-planned 
alternation of solo and chorus, and a 
pleasant succession of incident to keep 
the dramatic ball a-rolling. Mr. Wash- 
ington, George’s father, points the moral 
lesson, “Much better lose a cherry tree, 
Than hear a wilful lie,” on Page 90. 
There are practical directions for per- 
formance, and there is no reason why 
the opera should not find friends. 

1K Bo ok 


“EASY CLASSICS.” By J. S. Bach. Sonata 
in G Major, Op. 31, No. 1. By L. van 
Beethoven. Edited by Stewart Macpherson. 
(London: Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


This useful volume of “Easy Classics” 
in the “Berners Edition” contains seven- 


teen of the easier of the Bach little “c 
sics,” in part taken from the Anna M 
dalena Bach and the Friedmann B 
Clavier books, in part from ot 
sources. They have been edited 
teaching purposes as regards phra:s 
and fingering by George Farlane, 
has also provided a serviceable “Exp: 
ation of the Ornaments,” showing 
the various mordents, turns and trills 
actually played. The Beethoven Son x 
Op. 31, No. 1, is the first which | 
thoven wrote after telling his fri 
Krumpholz: “In the future I shall fol), 
a new road!” Yet his remark app \ 
to the two remaining sonatas of the « 
rather than to this one. In the ¢a 
cious. humor of its first movement, 
super-abundant ornamentation of 
adagio, and the amiable grace of 
rondo it is more akin to sonatas Op 
or 14 than to its opus brethren. 
Macpherson’s splendid editorial pre-e; 
tation with its detailed thematic ana! 
of each movement; its excellent phva,s 
ing; and the marks of expression “:\ 
plementing Beethoven’s original (1; 
somewhat scanty) indications in res) 
to such matters,” deserves all credit. | 
serious student of Beethoven’s pi: 
works should make the acquaintanc: of 
this standard and specifically En; 
edition of the Master’s sonatas. 


*K *K K 


“ELEMENTS OF HARMONY.” By nr 
Barth. ‘‘A Time-Table with Exercises.” 5, 
Hannah Smith. (Chicago: CG _ vton : 
Summy Co.) 


Mr. Barth’s booklet of some twenty. 
four pages is a “complete study of the 
material used in harmony,” with explap- 
atory examples and practical exercises 
and it is intended for independent us 
or to be employed with any standar! 
harmony treatise. It begins with th 
half-steps and ends with the vse of 
the ninth. It is well and progressi\ 
arranged and should be serviceable. How. 
ever, it is a fact that all the materia 
here presented can be found in any ¢ 
the standard harmony books with whi 
it is to be used “in conjunction.” Hap. 
nah Smith’s “Time Table,” which con. 
cisely covers the subject of time, og bes 
and accent in music, is an excellent | 
book; and the exercises in these bn ors 
which it contains are cleverly devised. 
It may be recommended in particular 
all teachers who have pupils whose sens 
of rhythm is at fault. A. W. | 





Short Pedagogical Music Course 


by EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
1 Reading 
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3 Improvising 
4 Melodic Dictation 
5 Ear Feeling 
6 Rote Song 

7 Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 

8 Keyboard and Written Harmony t 

9 Keyboard, Sharp, Flat, etc. 

10 Sclentific Pedagogy ‘ 
PRICE of this COURSE is: . 
Cash with Application $25, 
or $35 in Three Payments— 
$15 Down, balance in TWO 
Monthly Payments. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Inc. 
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Making Organ-Playing for the Movies an Art 








What a Church Organist Needs 
to Learn to Play for Film- 
Plays, Told By Edith Lang 
of Boston—Opera as a 
Model but Music Must Not 
be Too Conspicuous — 
“Highbrow” Music Does 

9 

Appeal—The Player's 

Equipment 
Boston, Jan. 12, 1920. 
E recently caught the young man 
who drives the elevator in our 

apartment house in the act of studying a 

music book. We learned that he was 

working his way through a serious course 
in organ playing. 

“What sort of organist are you going 
to be?” we inquired, “are you going to 
play in church, or the movies?” 

“That’s just it,” he replied, “if I’m not 
able to study very long I’ll have to play 
in church, but if I can keep on till I play 
real well I’ll play in the movies!” 

This remark may shock the pious and 
delight the ungodly, but it has a much 
farther reaching significance. It shows 
the rapid rise in the musical standard of 
motion picture music. 

As yet, however, there seems to be no 
school for picture players,—organ in- 
struction is all given from the religious 
viewpoint and pianists devote themselves 
to technical studies which do not syn- 
chronize with the human drama_por- 
trayed on the screen. The question arises, 
how far is the typical musician’s train- 
ing adequate for the picture player? Can 
an organist, for example, step without 
more ado out of the chancel into the 
orchestra pit? 

The person to answer these questions 
came to mind at once. A short time ago 
Soston knew Edith Lang only as a 
church organist of recognized ability. 
Then it began to be noised abroad that 
besides these activities she was playing 
for the movies—business of eyebrow 
raising by the chorus of highbrow musi- 
cians!—and not only that, but she was 
said to be making more money in a year 
than several of her high-brow confreéres 
put together. This was taking place at 
the aristocratic Exeter Theater, which is 
patronized not only by T. B. M’s but by 
the nabobs of both sexes and all ages 
within motoring distance. 

We made our way to the stage door of 
the Exeter during the intermission pre- 
ceding the evening performance. In the 





Edith Lang at the organ of 


green room we found a _ black-haired, 
mercurial little lady just parting from a 
young person with shell-glasses, a music 
portfolio and a determined expression. 

“What am I to do!” exclaimed the 
black-haired, mercurial one, no other 
than Miss Lang herself, as she gazed 
quizzically after her departing visitor. 
“The sixth this week!” 

“The sixth what,” we said, 
for the starving Hottentots?” 

“The sixth ‘high-brow’ musician who 
wants to play for the movies and wants 
me to give her lessons between shows.” 

“Then you think ‘highbrowism’ and 
movies do not mix?” 

“By highbrow I mean not so much 
state of mind as attitude of mind. In this 
work, the musician must be receptive and 
responsive to everything about him,” said 
Miss Lang. “Besides being a musician 
one must love ‘people’ and sympatheti- 
cally try to understand all the comic and 
tragic and pathetic little things they do. 
When you stop to think that this under- 
standing must cover childhood, adol- 
escence, maturity and old age it becomes 
quite a study.” 
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the Exeter Street Theater 


Hearing Miss Lang play you feel at 
once that she must be a keen student of 
human nature; meeting her personally 
corroborates that impression. People, 
just plain people, interest her, and it is 
because they do that she is able to inter- 
est large audiences in her interpretation 
of the pictures. 

“Does a church organist have a lot 
more to learn when he goes into pic- 
tures?” we asked, remembering our ele- 
vator boy. 

The Movie Technique 


“He has ‘oceans’ to learn,” answered 
Miss Lang, “I’ve played the organ in 
church since I was nine years old, but I 
found that knowing how to play the 
organ was only the beginning of movie 
work. Church work, you see, is not apt 
to develop the theatrical sense unless you 
happen to play in a high-voltage evan- 
gelical atmosphere, and to succeed in 
movies you must have a theatrical mind. 
You must never forget that you are not 
giving an organ or piano recital, but are 
furnishing theatrical music for a theatri- 
cal production and as such it must be 
convincing and able to carry people out 
of themselves or else your work lacks 
‘punch’ and will go for naught. 

“The ideal to hold before you in 
accompanying the pictures is a fusion of 
musie and action such as you get in a 
good opera. Take ‘Carmen’ for instance 

Bizet gets local color by having a pre- 
dominance of Spanish rhythms. Then 
you remember how well the music suits 
the excited crowds in the first act, the 
hilarious dancers in the second, the 
mysterious smugglers in the third, the 
stately and gay procession in the fourth. 
The characters, too, are practically lab- 
elled with fitting themes: Carmen has 
voluptuous arias in contrast with the 
simple and sweet melodies of Micaela, 
the innocent country maiden. Another 
opera I especially love is ‘Tosca.’ Each 
character is treated in a way that re- 
veals the essential traits of his or her 
nature. Every measure in the orchestra 
fits the situation on the stage, from fer- 
vent love scenes to scenes of brutality, 
and tragedy. That is what movie music 
should aim for. 

“As a rule, however, the organ should 
suggest its presence rather than be over- 
poweringly felt. The music must vital- 
ize the action on the screen, but not ab- 
sorb the attention of the spectator, or 
deaden his ears. A _ picture should be 
carefully ‘set’ by means of a definite list 
of pieces varying in light and shade 
according to the picture’s progress. These 
pieces should be played correctly and 
preferably from the printed page since 
careless memorizing and playing by ear, 
namely, playing a more or less accurate 
melody and faking the accompaniment, 
are greatly to blame for the up-to-the- 
present low standard of motion picture 
accompaniment. I may say here that 
playing for the pictures means a never- 
ending search for new material, songs, 
piano pieces, organ pieces, etc., anything 
with a throb in it. I try not to make a 


crescendo to full organ more than once 
during a picture; notice, I say ‘try not to’ 
for this is difficult to control. ‘Atmos- 
phere’ is the thing—not noise! It is a 
curious fact that the more fatigued a 
player becomes the louder he is apt to 
play.” 

“Do the managers want you to play 
mostly jazz or do they encourage more 
serious music?” 


“They vary. Of course the manager 


judges his publie’s likes and dislikes by 


the box office receipts and the behavior of 
the audiences. If they are restless and 
unruly the film or music, both or singly, 
are failing in their work of entertain- 
ment. Many a manager thinks that jazz 
is the only thing that will hold a ‘down- 
town’ crowd. This is not true. While 
getting my experience I had occasion to 
play a Sunday night show in a large 
theater where the gallery was packed 
with urchins, newsboys, and the like. 
What was my dismay to see bashed on 
the screen a semi-sacred picture, ‘The 
Light at Dusk.’ How could I hold that 
seething mass of small boys through one 
or two hours of more or less religious 
and slow moving story? Knowing that 
there was to be either success, or failure, 
with its attendant cat calls, hisses and 
work for the house police, I ‘went to it’ 
and played with all my heart everything 
I could think of with an appeal and 
throb and tune in it: Rubinstein’s ‘Kam- 
menoi Ostrow,’ Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp 
Minor Prelude; parts of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony Pathétique, ‘William Tell,’ in- 
troduction and the Storm music; ‘If 
With All Your Hearts’ from the ‘Elijah,’ 
the ‘Legende’ of Wieniawski, etc., and 
instead of losing my crowd, those young- 
sters were as quiet as mice and at the 
close of the picture leaned over the gal- 
lery and yelled and clapped their en- 
thusiastic approval. 

“If the managers can be made to see 
that good music correctly played with 
rhythm and emotional appeal ‘goes’ they 
will be only too quick to take it up. 
“A keen sense of dramatic values, 
lively emotions, a practical and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of human nature, as I 
have said before, acquired either by 
actual experience or close observation, a 
buoyant and cheerful heart, and an eye 
and ear for genuine melodies are the 
secrets of success in picture playing. 
You should be able to improvise well 
when necessary and be a rapid sight 
reader. Theatrical work is the antith- 
esis of church playing. The modern 
orchestra should be the model of the 
motion picture organist.” 

“Since you obviously cannot teach 
more than a few of the people who apply 
to you, why don’t you write a text book 
for picture players?” we suggested. 

“The fact is that’s just what I’ve 
done,” admitted Miss Lang, extracting a 
bundle of papers from her music bag, 
“these are the final proof-sheets and the 
book is in press. I’m not the sole author. 
As you see, I’ve collaborated with George 
West, an experienced man, on the sub- 
ject of movie music, but it contains all 
I’ve learned from actual picture play- 
ing, that I wish I had known when I 
started.” CHARLES REPPER. 
Mildred Wellerson, Nine Years Old, ’Cel- 

list, To Give a Recital in New York 


Mildred Wellerson, nine year old 
‘cello prodigy of New York, who has 
been heralded by many prominent musi- 
cians and conductors as one possessing 
extraordinary talent, will be heard in 
her own recital at AYolian Hall on March 
22. Recent concerts where she scored em- 
phatic success with her twin sister, Eu- 
genia, violinist, included appearances in 
Carnegie Chamber of Music Hall and in 
Palisade Park, N. Y. 
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Profusion of New Musicin Dresden 


Strauss’ “Frau Ohne Schatten” Achieves Moderate Measure of 
_Success—New Concert Series Introduces Interesting and 
Little Known Contemporary Works—New Score by Paul 
Bittner Wins Warm Praise 
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RESDEN, GERMANY, Nov. 24.— 

Richard Strauss’ new opera, “Die 
Frau ohne Schatten,” achieved only a 
moderate success in Dresden. To the 
average opera-goer Hoffmannthat’s 
book is too confusing and would-be philo- 
sophical, and to the critical mind it is 
void of originality. The musical part 
is brilliant. One delights in those well- 
known colorings and in the splendid or- 
chestration so characteristic of Strauss, 
also in his evident bent for melody and 
search for simplicity of expression. 
Nevertheless, he in this work so often 
repeats himself that one sometimes 
thinks to hear excerpts from previous 
works of his. The work was excellently 
produced. Ottilie Metzger Lattermann 
was the Nurse; Friedrich Plasehke, 
Barat; Eva von der Osten, Tdrberin; 
Elisabeth Rethberg, the Empress; Vogel- 
strom, the Emperor. Fritz Reiner as 
leader did glorious work. But the usual 
first night applause seemed somewhat 
forced. 

The new Fortscheitts Konzerte, intro- 
ducing new and little known works of 
contemporary composers, have aroused 
a great sensation. The first evening Er- 
win Schiilhoff presented compositions by 
Allan Berg (a sonata for piano of no 
special importance) ; a beautiful suite by 
Cyril Seott, Op. 75, somewhat in the 
colors of Debussy’s variations for two 
pianos by Franz Mittler containing ef- 
fective climaxes, as well as fine orches- 
tral pieces arranged for two pianos by 
Arnold Schénberg, which do not speak in 
favor of their composer. The second 
evening Elisabeth Rethberg as singer 
and Erwin Schilhoff as pianist made 
propaganda for Josef Hauer (songs), 
Edward Erdmann, Egon Wellesz (the 
latter’s “Kirschenbliitljeder” proved to 
have some distinct and musical features 
of prominence), as well as piano compo- 
sitions of Erwin Schiilhoff, revealing de- 
cided talent and musical invention. The 
pianist scored a well-deserved success. 
He also played a sonata by Scriabine, 
thereby proving his superior musician- 
ship. 


Many Pianists Heard 


Among pianists who appeared here of 
late should be mentioned Elly Ney and 
Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer, both of whom 
displayed virility of conception, com- 
bined with strong, impassionate, interpre- 
tation of personal traits. Elly Ney, 
accompanied by Lindner’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra, played Tchaikovsky’s B Minor 
Concerto; Laura Rappoldi interpreted 
the same composer’s less known concerto 
No. 2, for which she should accept the 
sincere thanks of all lovers of music. Her 
further numbers were the concerto in 
T Minor by Henselt, the “Hexameron” by 
Liszt and the Rhapsodie No. 2 with a 
cadenza of her own. Mrs. Rappoldi, 
though she last year celebrated her six- 
tieth birthday, is still in undiminished 
possession of a supreme technical skill, 
strong musical temperament, physical 
power and great spirituality of concep- 
tion. At this concert she swept every- 
thing before her. 


Further well-known pianists heard 
were Max Pauer (Beethoven evenings), 
Walter Bachmann (Schumann_ even- 
ing), Johanna Loehr (Chopin interpreta- 
tions), Mitja Nikisch, whose glorious 
gifts (among other presentations his 
Chopin is well-nigh matchless) were 
unanimously recognized. A great num- 
ber of other piano virtuosi are still an- 
nounced to appear. 

Gustav Havemann, concert master of 
the Apora Orchestra, in conjunction with 
Otto Weinreich, pianist of Leipsic, intro- 
duced a new and brilliant work of Paul 
Biittner’s, a Sonata Fantasia in G Minor, 
which scored a great and deserved suc- 
cess. Biittner is one of our most promi- 
nent composers, revealing high aims and 


great technical achievement. Havemann 
also played the violin concerto by 
Goetz, Bach’s Sonata in G and a Tchai- 
kovsky number. 

As a soloist of one of the Philharmonic 
concerts, Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin, 
singer, proved to be one of the very 
first of her profession. Possessing splen- 
did means, an imposing presence and the 
power to build up climaxes, she at the 
same time displayed individuality of in- 
terpretation of such convincing power as 
to thrill her audience completely. Bruch’s 
“Andromache” aria was given new life 
by her; also the beautiful Berlioz 
“Gesange” with orchestral accompani- 
ment were done full justice. At her side 
Steffi Koschate, the violinist of the same 
concert, did not attain to equal heights 
artistically. 

Marie Alberti is another singer of 
great interpretative gifts. With the 
notable assistance of Rudolf Zwintscher 
at the piano, she introduced new songs 
by him, by Reinhold Becker and also 
some not yet heard Lieder by Felix 
Draescke. Zwintscher is a _ musical 
painter of distinction, convincing and 
charged with high ideals. His series out 
of “Der Liederreihe Italian’ was ex- 
quisitely given by both singers and 
pianist. ANNA INGMAN. 





BAUER THE STAR OF 
ENSEMBLE CONCERT 





Mary Jordan and Maurice Van Praag 
Also Heard to Advantage With 
String Quartet 


The third concert of the series of ten 
concerts of chamber music by the Music 
League of the People’s Institute, was 
given at the Washington Irving High 
School on the evening of January 4. The 
program was devoted to compositions by 
Brahms, and those heard were Sam 
Il'ranko and Sergei Kotlarsky, violinists; 
Rebecca Clark, violist, and Paul Morgan, 
‘cellist, with Harold Bauer, pianist; Mary 
Jordan, contralto, and Maurice Van 
Praag, horn player, as assisting soloists. 

The G Minor Piano Quartet with 
which the program began was _ nota- 
ble principally for the magnificent 
ensemble playing of Mr. Bauer. It 
is almost inconceivable that a pianist 
whose field of activity is almost exclu- 
sively as a soloist, could so subordinate 
the piano to the other instruments with- 
out making it insignificant. It was a 
flawless performance. The two songs 
for contralto with viola obbligato are 
monotonous but Miss Jordan sang them 
with great beauty of tone and Miss 
Clark contributed an excellent obbligato. 
Florence McMillan was accompanist. 

The horn trio is not often heard. Asa 
matter of fact, the piano, horn and 
violin do not make a particularly happy 
combination as the tone quality of the 
three never blends. The work itself is a 
very beautiful one and the horn part 
especially lovely. This was played im- 
peccably by Maurice Van Praag. Mr. 
Bauer again contributed a large part of 
the charm of the ensemble and Mr. 
Franko, who assumed the violin part, 
save for an occasional faulty intonation, 
played well. Anyone interested in 
chamber music which is not often given, 
should not miss the opportunity of at- 
tending the concerts. 

J: ae 





Miss MacMullen and Mr. Whittington 
Appear Before Women’s Philharmonic 


At the meeting on Saturday, Dec. 27, 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York in Carnegie Hall, Georgia 
MacMullen, young soprano, and Dorsey 
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Whittington, pianist, were the soloists. 
Miss MacMullen won immediate favor 
with her singing of the “In Quelle Trine” 
aria from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” 
French songs by Goring-Thomas, Staub 
and Delibes, and English songs by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Bishop, Yon and Woodman. 
She displayed fine vocal ability and a 
charming personality. Gordon Hampson 
played her accompaniments. Mr. Whit- 
tington was well received in works by 
Haydn, Scarlatti, Brahms, Raff, Scria- 
bine, Debussy and Percy Grainger. 


MOISEIWITSCH IN BALTIMORE 


Pianist Warmly Praised in Recital Con- 
cert for War Veterans 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 2.—The initial 
local appearance of Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the Russian pianist, this afternoon, gave 
the large audience at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music an opportunity of 
enjoying the fine exposition of pianistic 
skill for which this remarkable player 
has gained such broadcast recognition. 
The artist brought to realization every 
desire of the musical listener. His style 
is vigorous, noble, and yet poetically 
tender. The technical command at once 
astounds and then, embracing as it does 
every physical difficulty, seems to become 
a matter of simple ease. With this as- 
surance there is mingled deep intellec- 
tuality and the musicianship bears the 
mark of supreme effort. During the play- 
ing of the Schumann “Carnaval” and the 
Brahms “Paganini Variations” the style 
represented contrasting appreciations of 
color, rhythm and tone values. 

A concert in the interest of the six 
Baltimore posts of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars was given on Tuesday even- 
ing, Dec. 30, at the Lyric by Franzecsa 
Marni, soprano; Wilmot Goodwin, bari- 
tone; Ester Cutchin, the Baltimore pian- 
ist, and Freda Engelhart, violinist. The 
concert was given under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Franklyn Gale, who 
represented the Julian Pollak Concert 
Direction of New York. The committee 
in charge consisted of E. M. Swartz, 
Philip Fine, Capt. S. Z. Rothschild, W. 
M. Miller, W. G. Wells, H. J. Robinson, 
J. T. Stewart and R. J. Nicholson. 

F.C. B. 


Arthur Hackett and Rosita Renard 
Hailed in Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 2.—Substi- 
tuting for Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
and Sophie Braslau, contralto, both of 
whom were taken ill at the eleventh hour, 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Rosita Ren- 
ard, pianist, were heard in recital at the 
auditorium on Jan. 1. Both artists were 
enthusiastically received. 
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Founder of Crane Normal Institute of Music Has Always Held 
to Belief that Music Study in Public Schools be on Par 
with Other Studies—Prospective Teacher Has Opportunity 
to Observe Every Phase of Public School Music Work— 


A Genuine Progressive 
By ELLA LOUISE FINK 

OTSDAM, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Since psy- 

chologists and other great writers on 
education have decided that music func- 
tions vitally in a child’s development, we 
read and hear much about school music, 
systems of teaching it, courses of music 
study for public schools, and more re- 
cently, credits toward graduation for 
applied ‘music study either in or outside 
of the school room. In short, the modern 
view of a musical education is, that “it 
is not for the few alone who have talent, 
but for all.” 

A pioneer with this conviction, who 
has devoted her life to her ideal, is Julia 
E. Crane of Potsdam, N. Y. 

In this small community of northern 
New York, her birthplace and the scene 
of the major portion of her professional 
life, Miss Crane has, through her in- 
spired leadership, undoubtedly exerted a 
very great influence toward the present 


status of music in education in the 
United States. 

In 1884, thirty-five years ago, Miss 
Crane established in the Normal School 
of Potsdam a department of music, based 
upon the belief that music study in the 
public school system should be on a par 
with mathematics or any other subject 
in the curriculum. 

This department soon became a factor 
of such importance that progressive 


superintendents created a demand for 
trained teachers and_ supervisors of 
music, which in turn led to the inception 
of the Crane Normal Institute of Music. 
This school not cnly gives instruction in 
musical subject matter, theory, history, 
harmony, ear-training, musical analysis, 
orchestration and conducting, but it is so 
well equipped and organized that its 
students are able not only to cbserve the 
working out of the theory of public 
school music instruction, but are given 
the opportunity to develop, under expert 
guidance, the technique of teaching 
through practical experience, as teachers 
from the first grade through the high 
school and Normal School, if desired. 
Having spent considerable time in ob- 
serving the foremost schools of the 
country, which provide training for 
music supervision, the writer has con- 
cluded that the practical side of the 
course of study is the factor which makes 
the Crane Institute of Music unique. 
Many schools present excellent courses 
in subject matter, but there is no other 
school, to the writer’s knowledge, where 
the prospective teacher or supervisor has 
similar opportunity to observe ideal work 
in every phase of public school music, 
and, most exceptional, where he may 
have actual experience in aiding in the 
achievement of these results. In the 
writer’s opinion the deplorable state of 
school music in many communities is due 
to the fact that many music supervisors 
have really not been trained for school 
room work, or their instruction has been 
too full of idealistic theories and not 
enough definite direction has been given 
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Julia E. Crane, Pioneer Musical Educator, 
Head of Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal 
School of Music 


regarding the needs of the child’s musi- 
cal development. Many a community 
which has had paid music supervisors for 
more than twenty years, has not yet the 
faintest conception of the force or value 
of music in the scheme of education. 


Teachers Obtain Practice 


In order to realize the practical side of 
her instruction, Miss Crane, in addition 
to her responsibilities as principal of the 
Institute, is head of the music depart- 
ment of the Potsdam State Normal 
School, with its teacher training depart- 
ment, its elementary school and its high 
school, where prospective teachers obtain 
practice. She has so organized her fac- 
ulty that the Institute is responsible for 
the music of the Potsdam Public Schools. 
Her prospective supervisors may, after 
observations, have two years of experi- 
ence in teaching and actual experience in 
supervision, before graduation. In thrs 
school seeing stimulates ideals and doing 
aids in achievement. 

With this equipment, Crane graduates 
have made a name for themselves and 
their school. They mav be found in 
New England, in the Middle West, in 
the South, in California, in fact nearly 
every State of the union has a Crane 
representative promulgating the ideals 
of his Alma Mater. 

The school home adjoins the property 
of the State Normal School. Private 
instructicns are given in this building. 
All class lessons are given in the Normal 
Schoel building, which is equipped with 
grand pianos and a fine pipe organ. 

Julia E. Crane, the inspiration of this 
enterprise, is a woman of marked indi- 
viduality and charming versonality. Her 
teachers were Harry Wheeler, Mme. 
Luisa Cappiani and others of note in 
America, and in her European study she 
was a pupil of Manuel Garcia. 

Excepting the teaching which Miss 
Crane has done at summer schools in 
the East, at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and at the Southern California Uni- 
versity at Los Angeles, her entire life 
has been spent in furthering her ideals 
in her home community. She has had 
many flattering offers to leave Potsdam, 
to enter larger fields and to receive 
larger remuneration for her labors, but 
she is too modest and retiring to venture 
into metropolitan fields or to seek 
publicity. 

Potsdam ‘thas gained thereby, and so 
has the army of young people who have 
been privileged to come under her tute- 
lage. Through all of these years her 
community, her co-workers and_ her 
pupils have been her friends and her en- 
thusiastic supporters. One is impressed 
with her absolute sincerity of purpose 
and with her desire to accomplish re- 
sults which shall endure. She animates 
her students: with her own enthusiasm 
and zeal, and leads them to inspire and 
direct others. She makes them “experi- 





ence that exultation of spirit which 
comes from. successful achievement.” 
Miss Crane has. written a Music 
Teacher’s Manual which is declared by 


prominent educators to be a very clear 
and helpful work of its kind. She has 
held cfficial positions in state and na- 
tional musical organizations; has given 
freely of her time in appearing before 
audiences and in writing for periodicals 
upon various phases of the school music 
problem. 

She has used excellent judgment in 
the choice of her assistants, Mrs. Harriet 
Crane Bryant and Mrs. Ellen Snyder- 
Morgan being teachers of voice of broad 
experience as singers and teachers. Edith 
Austin, who has charge of the Depart- 
ment of Theory, is unusually well 
equipped for her work. Erva Skinner 
has charge of the music course in the 
normal school and assists as a critic 
teacher, and Ora Spencer is assistant 
to Miss Austin in the Department of 
Theory. Richard Tunnicliffe, an organ- 
ist, a- specialist, too, in publie school 
work, has charge of the department of 
Principles of Education—class manage- 
ment and supervision of the city schools 
of Potsdam. Franklin H. Bishop has 
charge of violin instruction, orchestra- 
tion, and is director of the glee clubs. 


On Lookout for New Ideas 


While Miss Crane has very definite 
ideas concerning school music, she is al- 
Ways open to conviction regarding the 
opinions of others in her field of work. 
She feels it her duty to visit schools 
and communities which are musically ‘‘on 
the map,” so to speak, and particularly 
where new plans or methods are being 
used. These trips have often taken her 
almost across the continent. Whatever 
she deems sound pedagogically is given a 
thorough trial in her school and credit 
is always given the originator of the 
plan. By these means her students be- 
come conversant with all phases of mod- 
ern music teaching and with the various 
“systems”—so called—which are _ ad- 
vanced through different sets of books 
issued by various school book publishing 
houses. Crane graduates are thus given 
a broad outlook upon their chosen work. 
They are taught child psychology. They 
learn how to care for children’s voices. 
They are given experience in presenting 
programs with children, but are con- 
vinced that it is in the work done for 
educational routine that the province of 
school music lies,—not in public displays. 
These student supervisors _ realize, 
through their experiences, that if school 
music has a part or a place in education 
it is their duty to make it really function 
in the child’s development. To them pub- 
lic school music is not confined to a 
particular set of school text books. Miss 
Crane contends that since no teacher of 
reading or mathematics has ever found 
one text in reading or arithmetic all-suf- 
ficient for the best results, why should a 
supervisor of music thus narrow his hori- 
zon in teaching an art which is universal 
in its appeal? 


DUMESNIL RETURNS TO 
N. Y. A FINER PIANIST 


Frenchman’s Art Has Gained in Poise 
and Musical Feeling—Wins a 
Cordial Reception 
Two years have improved the playing 
of Maurice Dumesnil. The French pian- 
ist was a heavy-handed and frigid prop- 
osition when he first appeared in this 
city the year before last. On Wednesday 
afternoon of last week he showed himself 
in colors decidedly more favorable at his 
ALolian Hall recital. His pianism has 
lost a good deal of its hardness and has 
incidentally gained in poise and musical 
quality. It is still cerebral, still far from 
compassing the melting mood, but it 
achieves, nevertheless, the quality of 

distinction. 

Mr. Dumesnil’s program was fairly 
divided between the approved and the 
novel. It contained Haydn’s F Minor 
Andante and Variations, Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata,” two Debussy pieces, 
Albeniz’s “El Puerto,” and “El Albaicin,” 
Vuillermin’s “Carillons dans la Baie,” 
some Liszt and some Chopin. The Haydn 
Variations were done with clarity, dex- 
trous technic and taste. The Beethoven 
Sonata provided opportunity for a dis- 
play of the most salient features of the 
player’s art. Its performance had ex- 
ternal traits of excellence but no great 
inner conviction. However, Mr. Dumes- 
nil justified the claims advanced for him 
far more legitimately than he did when 
first heard here. A large audience re- 
ceived him cordially. mF; 2. 
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CLEVELAND JOYS IN 
ITS MUSICAL FARE 


Alda, Matzenauer, Hofmann 
and Famous Ensembles Are 
Heard in Concerts 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Events that 
stand out with special appeal in the last 
weeks are performances of the Schubert 
“Unfinished” Symphony by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the exquisite singing 
by Mme. Matzenauer of songs orches- 
trated by Leopold Stokowski, of Brahms, 
Schumann and Schubert, and the Letter 
Scene from “Eugene Onegin.” Then there 
was Mme. Tarasova in Russian folk- 
songs that were veritable epitomes of 
Russian life. 

Remarkably satisfying was the reading 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 2 by Di- 
rector Sokoloff of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the beautiful singing of Frances 
Alda at this pair of concerts, in Russian 
and Swedish songs, and the Micaela 
Aria from “Carmen.” There has_ been 
continued gain in solidarity and finish in 
the playing of the Cleveland Orchestra 
both in symphony and popular concerts. 
A splendid reception was given Allen 
McQuhae at his first concert in the role 
of professional recital singer, when the 
great hall was filled with his Cleveland 
friends and admirers and resounded to 
the heartiest applause. Josef Hofmann’s 
program here, the best of any piano re- 
cital of the season, was superbly played. 

One cannot pass with a mere word the 
remarkable occasion at the Fortnightly 
Club when Lila Robeson sang in her 
luscious contralto Italian, French and 
American songs, including in the latter 
new ones by a young Clevelander, Gordon 
Hatfield, and a significant cycle, “In 
Memoriam,” composed by James H. 
Rogers, sung from Ms. _ An additional 
feature of the day was the presentation 
to Mrs. F. A. Seiberling of Akron, the 





third member of the club to be elected 
president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, of a gavel of ivory and 
gold, speeches of presentation by the 
Fortnightly president, Mrs. Robert Cro- 
well, and of acceptance by Mrs Seiber- 
ling, forming an important part of the 
afternoon’s interest. 

Important private musicales have been 
a feature of holiday entertaining, Ed- 
ward Johnson of the Chicago Opera, and 
Max Rosen, violinist, of New York, being 
artists secured by Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Augustus. A program of the music of 
Charles Martin Loeffler was presented 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Drury 
by Povla Frijsh and members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The Cleveland 
String Quartet, composed of the director, 
Nikolai Sokoloff; concertmaster, Louis 
Edlin; Herman Kolodkin, viola, and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, ’cellist, played a delectable 
program at an afternoon musicale at 
Glenallen, the residence of Mrs. F. F. 
Prentiss. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, playing in the 
series of Chamber Concerts in the Statler 
ballroom, Jan. 2, presented a Mozart 
quartet, a Tchaikovsky, “Andante Fune- 
bre,” and a series of light and charming 
numbers. 

Other occasion which gained the en- 
thusiasm of the city’s audiences were 
the concert by the Boston Symphony with 
Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, as soloist: the Sis- 
tine Choir Quartet; the Zimro Ensemble 
and the Singers’ Club at which Theo. 
Karle was soloist. A. B. 





Bertram Bailey Elected Leader of North 
Hudson (N. J.) Chorus 


At a recent meeting of the Harmony 
Glee Club of North Hudson, N. J., a 
mixed chorus of seventy-five voices, Bert- 
ram Bailey, New York baritone, was 
elected director. The first concert of the 
organization under Mr. Bailey’s baton is 


planned for Jan. 21. Mr. Bailey con- 
ducted the Christmas Pageant at Forest 
Hills, L. I., two weeks ago, one of the 
most unique and elaborate Yuletide cele- 
brations in America. 
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NEW YORK HAILS 
STOKOWSKI’S MEN 


Cortot Soloist with Philadel- 
phians — Ovation for 
Rachmaninoff 


Stokowski the scoreless came to New 
York on Tuesday evening of last week 
and, with his estimable orchestra of 
Philadelphians, delighted an immense 
audience in Carnegie Hall. The Parisian 
pianist Alfred Cortot was soloist. A 
satisfactorily balanced if conventional 
program comprised the “‘Bartered Bride” 
Overture of Smetana, Rachmaninoff’s 
Third Piano Concerto, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

The writer is not in a position to dis- 
cuss the quality of the orchestra’s play- 
ing for in the seat he occupied symphonic 
music invariably sounds coarse and ill- 
blended. There was clearly plenty of 
life and the joy of doing it in Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s readings. He accompanied Mr. 
Cortot admirably in the concerto, which 
was played with great brilliance, polish 
and no little poetry by this notable 
pianist. The work itself has many a 
measure that seems arid of inspiration. 
Richly scored, with strong greens and 
golds flashing through the texture, this 
concerto somehow does not satisfy. Per- 
haps because it is all about something 
that has been said before. 

Rachmaninoff himself was seated far 
up in the parquet and when he arose to 
make his exit was recognized and given 
an ovation. Mr. Cortot was thunderously 
applauded after his duty was done, nor 
was the audience niggardly in bestowing 
rewards on Stokowski and his men. 

B.R. 





Leo Duran, New French Tenor, To Sing 
Own Songs in Recital Début 


At New York’s Theatre Parisien a new 
French tenor, Leo Duran, will be pre- 
sented in a recital on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 15, by the Mansfield Musical Bureau. 
M. Duran served in the French army in 
the 109th Infantry and sang for Marshal 
Foch a number of his own songs, which 
became popular in his country during 
the war. At his New York début he 
will sing songs in French by Hahn, 
Georges, Hué, Widor, Castillon, Ganne, 
Delmet, Charpentier, Leroux, and songs 
in English by Marshall and Mana-Zucca, 
as well as several operatic arias. As a 
closing group he will sing six of his own 
songs, which were composed at the front 
and which he as a soldier sang for his 
companions. He will be assisted by Lu- 
cille Nadler, who will play works of 
MacDowell, Debussy, Scott, Barth, Liszt 
and Chopin. 





20,000 Singers Object to Legion’s Anti- 
German Art Activities 


Twenty thousand members of the 
Northeastern Singing Association, many 
of them of German descent, through their 
Board of Directors at a meeting in 
Maennerchor Hall, New York, last Sun- 
day adopted a_ resolution protesting 
against the activities of the American 
Legion in stopping the singing of songs 
in German by singers associated with 
their organization. Major Carl Lentz, 
of Newark, N. J., who publicly protested 
when a German society was ordered not 
to sing songs in the German language 
in Newark several weeks ago, signed the 
resolution as president of the body. 
Major Lentz is a veteran of the civil war. 





Clarence Eddy Warmly Received in 
Recital in Burlington, Ia. 


BURLINGTON, IA., Dec. 17.—Clarence 
Eddy, the distinguished organist, gave a 
recital here at the First M. E. Church 
last evening. His playing was of the 
kind that makes organ recitals popular 
and he had a magnificent reception. 
Among his offerings were the Prelude 
on the name Bach, two Bonnet pieces, 
Mr. Eddy’s transcription of the “Volga 
Boatmen’s Song,”  Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” Pietro A. Yon’s “Gesu Bambino” 
Rossi’s Scherzo in G Minor and 
Schminke’s Festal March. For the first 
time Mr. Eddy played Louis A. Coerne’s 


“The River of Life’ and René L. Becker’s 
Allegro Risoluto. Among other new 
works performed were R. S. Stoughton’s 
“Neptune,” Karl Theodore Saul’s “Para- 
phrase on a Theme by Gottschalk,” R. N. 
Dett’s “Mammy” and George E. Turner’s 
Concert Caprice. This and the Saul 
pieces are dedicated to Mr. Eddy. 





Elsie Duffield Sings for Woman’s League 
of Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 22.—Elsie 
Duffield, an artist from the studio of 
Sergei Klibausky of New York City, 
appeared in concert in Wilmington, 
Dec. 12, before an enthusiastic audience 
made up of the members and friends of 
the Women’s League. Miss Duffield in- 
cluded in her program a cavatina by 
Weber, a group of songs by Gretchani- 
noff and Balakireff, followed by folk- 
songs and Negro spirituals. Her last 
group included songs by MacDowell, 
Seneca Pierce, Horsman and Carpenter. 


Isadore Duncan Sells Her Famous Pavil- 
lion to French Nation 


Isadora Duncan has sold her famous 
property, the Pavillion de Bellevue, to 
France, and it is now being taken over 
by the French Ministry of Fine Arts for 
one million francs. The passing of the 
Dionysion from individual possession to 
the hands of the French nation is an 
event in the art annals of Paris. The 
Ministry of Fine Arts has arranged for 
Miss Duncan to remain in her apartment 
and the great dancing hall long enough 
to complete her forthcoming program of 
representations. La Lanterne criticizes 
the purchase. “We would rather see 
other money than the state’s go for this 
purchase, especially when opera needs 
money,” says the leader. 





Albany Has Late-Season Concert Series 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Ben Franklin 
has announced his list of subscription 
concerts, which will be started late in 
the season due to the fact that Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall was being reconstructed. 
Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, will give the 
first concert, assisted by Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, on Jan. 7; the New York 
Philharmonic and Magdeleine Brard, 
pianist, will be heard Feb. 19, and Leo 
pold Godowsky, pianist, March 24. 

W.A. H. 





Harriet Foster Engaged for Church 
Choir 


Harriet Foster, contralto, has been en 
gaged as soloist at the Manhattan Con 
gregational Church. of New York, suc 
ceeding Marie Hall, who was recently 
married. 
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Prague in the Blackest Y ears of the War, and 
How Two Opera Singers Fared Within Its Confines 








tt 


(he Exciting Experiences of 
Mary Cavan and Otakar 
Marak in the Czech Capital 
—Utilizing a Score to Carry 
Message to Allies—Meeting 
a German “Colleague” — A 
Stove as Singer’s Fee 

‘INGING for a stove with which to 

\) cook and keep warm, for a sack of 

dour from which to make bread, or for 
e chickens counted upon to bring to 

eir owner the treasure of treasures 

.nd the luxury of all luxuries—real eggs 

is not the traditional business of opera 


i 





stars. 

3ut that was what Mary Cavan and 
Otakar Marak, now happily back in 
America as Mr. and Mrs. Marak, did 
during dark days in Europe when there 
were many necessities mere money could 
not buy. Looking back on their experi- 
ences, the two singers are able to appre- 
ciate the business acumen of the country 
editor who trades subscriptions for cord- 
wood and swaps advertising for the loan 
of a pipeful of tobacco now and then. 

Caught in the maelstrom of the war, 
the two singers were in Prague, Bohemia, 
from 1914 until late in 1919. Both are 
former members of the Chicago Opera 
Association and widely known. Let 
Mme. Cavan, who changed her name to 
Marak during those exciting times in 
Prague, tell the story: 

“We were both engaged at German 
opera houses when the war engulfed Eur- 
ope in 1914. Mr. Marak, who is a 
Czech, hurried at once to Prague, the 
Bohemian capital. The Germans charged 
him with having broken his contract and 
began trying to make trouble for him. 
The United States, of course, was not in 
the war. But the Hamburg opera man- 
agement informed me that because I was 
an American I was not wanted. This 
was a very cruel blow at the time, as I 
was depending much on this engagement. 

“T decided to make my way to Prague 
and after many difficulties I arrived 
there. Mr. Marak was singing at the 
National Theater in Prague, where Ger- 
man was never sung. When I arrived I 
was engaged to sing there too. I could 
not sing in the Czech tongue. So I sang 
in French. The large German element 


in Prague hated me for this. Meanwhile 
the Germans were having their own 
opera at the German theater, where 


their own tongue was sung. 

“The Germans began to make trouble 
forme. I was insulted and even violence 
was attempted to drive me out of the 
company. One night I was _ terribly 
burned about the face, neck and shoul- 
ders when I picked up some flowers that 
had been thrown to me from somewhere 
In the audience. In the bouquet had 
been placed a plant known over there as 
‘thistle,’ which eats like an acid. In the 
excitement I had pressed the flowers to 
my bare shoulder. 

“Presently, under orders from Vienna, 
L was told I could no longer sing French. 
‘So [ sang Italian. The Germans ob- 
lected just as bitterly, but I contended 
Italian was not an enemy tongue, as it 
Was the language of portions of Austria- 
Hun rary. This went on for a while. 
Chen another order came from Vienna 
and | was told I must stop singing Ital- 
‘an. [next sang my native tongue, argu- 
Ng that I was not singing English, but 
American, and America was not in the 
var. But I had to stop singing English, 
0. As I could not sing Czech, I simply 
ad to get out. 

“What did I do? I went right over to 
ie German theater and I got an engage- 
lent there, singing my roles in German 


+ 


y 


4S I had done in Germany. The Czechs 
*ean flocking to the German theater to 
“far me, I had triumph after triumph 


‘ere, due to the Czechs, who knew my 


CARLO 








Otakar Marak, Czech Operatic Singer, and His American Wife, Mary Cavan, the 


Soprano. Above: 
heart was with them, and who made it 
a point to show me that they appreciated 
it. 

‘‘Meawhile, the Germans, who charged 
Mr. Marak with breaking his contract 
with the opera house in Germany, were 
trying their best to get him into troubie, 
and finally achieved their purpose, as I 
will tell later on. 

“We saw many 
and agonizing suffering. 
or shot on the least pretext. 
and children were in the direst want. 
Brave Czechs who hated Austria were 
sent to the front to be butchered. When 
one sees such things day after day, the 
time comes when one doesn’t care much 
what happens. So, one day, when repre- 
sentatives of the Maffia, a Czech secret 
patriotic society, asked me if I would 
carry a message to Switzerland to help 
the Czechs, I agreed to do it. I wanted 
to get out of there and get back to 
America, and thought that if I could get 
to Switzerland I could get home. 


cruelties, injustices, 
Men were hung 
Women 


Bore Message to Allies 


“T had come to the point where the 
risk didn’t bother me. I simply didn’t 
care. The message was an appeal to the 
allies to recognize the Czechs as an inde- 
pendent state, before Austria, feeling 
herself tottering, should grant the Czechs 
autenomy in the hope of placating them 
and heading off the allied move. It told 
also of atrocities committed by the Bul- 
garians. 

“How to carry the message was the 
problem. I knew, of course, that I would 
be searched. What I did was to mark 
words in my opera scores, writing in 
other words as_ substitutions for the 
text, as singers commonly do with their 
scores for the sake of getting more sing- 
able phrases. I got as far as Imps, on 
the Swiss frontier, where I was detained 
for two weeks. My scores were not 
rigidly examined. I had my passport as 
an opera singer of the German theater in 
Prague, and I bluffed my way through. 








ALEFFI 


An Open-Air Operatic Performance Near Prague 


“Once in Berne, everybody took me 
for the spy of everybody else. No one 
would believe me. The secret service 
agents of all the warring nationalities 
shadowed me. By using ordinary letter 
mail, I got my message through to Lon- 
don and Paris. But I soon found it was 
hopeless for me to try to get to America. 
My German passport would have !ed to 
my arrest in France or Italy. So I ac- 
cepted the advice of friends and went 
back to Prague. I was in Switzerland 
about two weeks. 

“When I arrived in Prague I stepped 
into more complications. The Germans 
had brought such pressure on the Bo- 
hemian National Theater, which, it 
turned out, was a member of a German 
theater association, embracing opera 
houses in many cities, and Mr. Marak 
was told he could no longer sing there. 


He had about made up his mind to go’ 


to Germany to straighten things out. I 
advised against this, as I was sure he 
would be arrested. I decided to go in 
his stead. I crossed the boundary suc- 
cessfully and went to Hamburg. I 
reached an agreement with the opera 
house management by promising joint 
appearances after the war, and started 
back to Prague believing everything was 
settled. 

“In the meantime Mr. Marak, who had 
been made a soldier at reduced pay, as 
was true of other opera singers, was in 
danger of being sent to the front, for he 
was no longer engaged at the opera 
house and therefore had no exemption. 

“T was arrested as the train neared 
Berlin. To my protests, the reply was 
made that my passport had not been 
stamped properly. 

“T bluffed my way out of this trouble, 
as the case against me was only that 
my passport had not been stamped with 
the time of leaying. When I was re- 
leased, a policeman who had been one 
of my guards went with me to the station 
in acab. ‘By the way,’ he asked, ‘aren’t 
you an opera singer?’ I replied that I 


was. ‘Then we are colleagues,’ he said, 
and explained that he was a horn-player 
in an organization corresponding to an 
American police band. In spite of my 
recent experience, I nearly choked with 
laughter. 

“IT got back to Prague safely, and re 
sumed singing at the German theater. 
One day a gendarme came to my house. 
He was a Czech. ‘I am very sorry,’ he 
said, ‘but I have a warrant here for the 
arrest, as a spy, of Miss Mary Cavan.’ 
He winked, and then he said: ‘By the 
way, weren’t you married this morning?’ 
I saw what he meant. ‘Yes,’ I replied. 
‘Then I can’t arrest you, as this war- 
rant is for Miss Mary Cavan.’ 

“Mr. Marak and I were engaged, and 
intended to be married as soon as our 
affairs were settled. We went right down 
to a registrar’s office and were made man 
and wife. Our marriage played a part 


in preventing the issuance of orders 
sending Otto to the front. Also, we 


found out where a little money would do 
good. 
“Then came the days when the Ger- 


man power was weakening and _ the 
Czechs were able to declare their inde- 
pendence of Austria. We put up the 


first American flag that had been seen in 
Prague since the entry of America into 
the war. 

“Days followed when the Czechs had 
no real government. They were wonder- 
fully well behaved. But there were al- 
most none of the necessities or comforts 
of life to be had. We had purchased a 
home, so we had shelter. We had money, 
too, but there were things money could 
not buy. We tried vainly to get a stove 
for cooking and heating. No one would 
sell us one. Finally Mr. Marak arranged 
to sing in return for a stove. On another 
occasion he sang for a sack of flour, 
something he had tried vainly to buy. 
On another occasion the fee for the 
singing consisted of four live chickens 
from which we got fresh eggs, the first 
in many months. 

“Then came the new Czech govern- 
ment. It started promisingly, but the 
Socialists soon began to get control. A 
regime of confiscation followed. The gov- 
ernment took half your money in the 
bank and half of any food you bought. 
It confiscated homes, leaving the owners 
a room or two in them, and filling the 
houses with the relatives of officials. 
When I saw what was coming, I turned 
our home over to the Y. M.C.A. 

“Tor a while I went on singing at the 
German theater, and one night it was an- 
nounced that President Masaryk was to 
attend. Two Czechs in the orchestra 
‘ame to me and told me the orchestra 
conductor had refused to play the Czech 


national hymn. When I confirmed this 
I fled the theater. I was done with it. 
They searched for me that night but 


could not find me. 

“Subsequently my husband and I ap- 
peared in concerts together. I remember 
one in particular, an American program 
in honor of President Woodrow Wilson. 
I sang songs by Harriet Ware, MacDow- 
ell, Nevin, Cadman, del Riego, and old 
Southern melodies. The words were 
printed in Czech on the programs. How 
funny ‘Dixie’ looked! 

“But it soon became evident Prague 
was no place for a singer. There were 


no funds to support art. The weary 
people seemed to care only for light 
music. The artist met discouragements 


at every step and wondered where he 
would eat to-morrow. We made up our 
minds to come to America, and obtained 
passports. We were only permitted to 
take enough money out of the country to 
pay for our travel part way to Holland. 
But luckily we were able to arrange to 
get more, and in November we were in 
the United States again, very thankful 
to be here. We now are considering 
both operatic and concert engagements. 
It may be necessary for us to return to 
Prague to settle up affairs there.” 
OSCAR THOMPSON. 


Paderewski Reported To Be in Swiss 
Health Resort, Recuperating 


Ignace Jan  Paderewski, resigned 
Premier of Poland, is at a health resort 
in Switzerland recovering from a break- 
down, according to a report from the 
Folish Bureau of Information, 40 West 
Yortieth Street, yesterday. Denial was 
n.ade by Dr. George Barthel, acting Con- 
sul-General of Poland, that Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s resignation was forced. 


BARITONE 


‘*THE FIND OF THE SEASON”’ 
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S brought out by the Macmillan Co., 

H. E. Krehbiel’s “A Book of 
Operas”* contains in one volume, his 
former works, “A Book of Operas,” and 
“A Second Book of Operas.” The work 
is one for the student rather than the 
lay opera-goer, for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, the choice of 
works seems arbitrary, and secondly, the 
Wagner “Ring” is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, while such an unnecessary work as 
the fatiguing “Sans Géne”’ is given much 
space. Mr. Krehbiel also allows himself 
the privilege of descanting upon the 
morals of the Richard Strauss librettos, 
as he did in his “Chapters of Opera” 
when describing the premiére of 
“Salome.” Such discussion seems beside 
the point to those in search of musical 
enlightenment rather than: a moral 
homily. 

The volume contains a wealth of inter- 
esting detail concerning sources of plots, 
useful information relating to composers, 
and circumstances germane to the writ- 
ing of the various operas described. The 
“Second Book of Operas” is dedicated to 
Richard Aldrich, critic of the New York 
Times, “old and faithful friend, gracious 
colleague, kind helper.” } a ae . & 


Supplying many of the hiatus of the 
“Book of Operas,’ with an additional 
interest of its own, is ““More Chapters of 
Opera,’”* by the same author. His 
“Chapters of Opera” was published in 
1911. The new work covers the decade 
1908-1918, one of the most eventful in the 
history of opera in the United States. It 
describes, among other important hap- 
penings, the coming of Toscanini, and 
still more important, that of Gatti-Ca- 
sazza to the Metropolitan; the last strug- 
gles of Oscar Hammerstein and the Man- 
hattan Company against adverse finan- 
cial currents in New York, Philadelphia 
and in London; the failures of the Opera 
Lyrique and of the Century Opera; the 
success of The Society of American 
Singers; the American operas, “Mona,” 
“Cyrano,” “Natoma,” “Shanewis”; the 
premiéres of operas that were epochmak- 
ing in their effect, such as “Elektra,” 
“Coq d’Or,” “Boris,” “Prince Igor,” 
“Konigskinder,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
and others; the development of the 
Chicago Opera Association under Cam- 
panini’s management; the coming of 
Galli-Curci; the attitude of the United 
States towards German music and musi- 
cians during the years of neutrality and 
during the year of our participation in 
the Great War. Other chapters treat of 
translations and their desirability or un- 
desirability; of the “primadonna cult”; 
of the critic and his duty to his art; of 
the cost of giving opera, and the price of 
tickets; on the earlier American operas 
and on the effect of the war on concerts, 
as well as in the field properly covered 
by the title of the book. 

The author, for forty years music 
critic of the New York Tribune, has had 
every opportunity and has every right 
that age, an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
music, and a lengthy experience can give 
him, to speak with authority, as well as 
with that brilliancy not to be dissevered 
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from his trenchant style, on all these 
subjects. But the defects which made 
the first “Chapters of Opera” far less 
valuable than they should be to the 
younger generation of critics (to whom 
they would otherwise be invaluable) as 
well as to the impartial reader and to 
the lover of opera, locm larger than ever 
in the second work. The author seems 
unable to dissociate his personal esti- 
mate of an artist from his or her stand- 
ing, not only in current musical events, 
but in the artistic world itself. Seven 
pages devoted to the farewell of one 
artist, however supreme her work in her 
time, and however fondly Mr. Krehbiel’s 
memory lingers over an event in which 
he acted as master of ceremonies, seem 
out of proportion to the importance of 
the event chronicled, nor are Mr. Hen- 
derson’s verses on the occasion what the 
author over-kindly describes them, 
“worthy of preservation.” 


Personal Prejudice Paramount 


Contrariwise, he permits obviously 
personal prejudices, not only to lead him, 
as they did in his previous book, to the 
making of insinuations quite unworthy 
of consideration in a book not supposedly 
a collection of the foulest gossip, but also 
to a wholesale and inclusive condemna- 
tion on one ground or another of the 
operas, “Thais,” “Louise,” “Sapho,” 
“Griselidis,” ‘“Pelléas and Mélisande,” 
“Don Quichotte,” “The Juggler,” “Cen- 
drillon,” and “Natoma.” In reference to 
the last-named, Mr. Krehbiel’s haste to 
vilify a great artist by insinuation even 
leads him on p. 230 into an actual mis- 
statement of fact, as reference to the 
libretto of “Natoma” will prove. 

This detail would not be worth re- 
ferring to, were it not an instance of the 
manner in which the famous and aged 
critic has gone out of his way in his 
latest book to asperse the work of one 
artist. Speaking of his intent to criti- 
cize, he has remarked: “Chastisement 
will not be its purpose, but, if possible, 
enlightenment.” But when his poison 
pen writes of Mary Garden, the only 
enlightenment that is possible is of a 
nature wholly to deter the younger 
writers and all fairminded readers from 
that reverence for Mr. Krehbiel’s mature 
pronunciamentos to which his age and 
standing would naturally incline them. 

It is perhaps apropos to quote here 
from the first chapter of the book: “The 
coward in criticism who has no opinion 
unfavorable to the artist who is his 
friend or affects friendship for him, who 
pronounces everything good which the 
god of his idolatry admired or admires, 
screening his ignorance behind an impos- 
ing name, will be in no danger of being 
overruled by posterity, for he will give 
posterity no reason for remembering 
him. His influence will stop with his 
friends or the friends of his friends.” 
Substitute “enemy” for “friend,” “bad” 
for “good,” “favorable” for “unfavor- 
able,” and the dean of New York critics 
will have written his own epitaph. 

For some reason best known to him- 
self, the veteran critic advocates the re- 
vision and_ re-presentation of both 
“Mona,” the Parker-Hooker prize opera, 
and “Cyrano,” the Damrosch-Henderson 
work. Both of these operas, he admits, 
were given every opportunity to succeed, 
and no one who remembers the lavish 
settings and the encomiums that accom- 
panied them, both before and after the 
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sad facts, will be inclined to quarrel with 
Mr. Krehbiel’s memory in this particular 
instance. Of the failure of “Mona” he 
remarks that “The fault, beyond ques- 
tion, lay largely in the work itself; but 
had the attitude of the company in 1912 
been like that which it was compelled to 
assume by the untoward circumstances 
of the world-war five years later, it is 
likely that the opera would have received 
a revision at the hands of its authors 
which might have saved it from the not 
wholly undeserved fate which befell it. 

‘ It was the firstling of inexperi- 
enced men, but they were men of fine 
capacities and high ideals.” Of “Cyrano,” 
which at best he can only describe as 
“an attractive musical drama,” he admits 
that “it offered nothing pointing to the 
solution of the problem of English or 
American opera; yet it was calculated, 
like ‘Mona,’ to encourage native com- 
posers to work.”’ (!) Why our operahouse 
audiences should thus be sacrificed to 
make an American composers’ holiday, 
must be left to Mr. Krehbiel to deter- 
mine. “Great talent,” he remarks else- 
where, “has never yet gone begging for 
recognition because it was American.” 
And American talent, in the intervals of 
unraveling these contradictions, can only 
bow its thanks. 

Of translating opera librettos he has 
this to say: 

“Tt is as destructive of the spirit of 
Italian or German or French music to 
sing it in English as it would be to sing 
English opera in Italian, German, or 
French. No paraphrase can be fitted to 
music without some loss to the beauty 
and potency of the original text as well 
as the music. The beauty, like an exhala- 
tion, vanishes.” 

“T am not here to act, but to sing,” 
said an indignant comic opera tenor (as 
Mr. Krehbiel tells) to Granville Barker, 
who was supervising a Casino produc- 
tion. “God forbid that I should ever under- 
take to tell a tenor how to act!” fervently 
responded the manager. “I am only try- 
ing to tell you how to get on the stage.” 
For us “to get on the stage,” thinks the 
author, “we need a national school of 
composition as well as of singing. e's 
The determinative factor is the 
coming of a creative genius who shall by 
concrete example point the way to the 
goal and compel a following. He may be 
a product of earlier strivings (as Wag- 
ner was the continuator of Gluck, Bee- 
thoven, Weber and Marschner) but he 
must be strong enough to hew out an 
individual path, which shall be alluring 
to his people and along which his con- 
temporaries and successors shall gladly 
follow him, so that they, too, may reap 
of his success and his glories. Two fac- 
tors are set down here as essential; the 
genius who shall strike out the national 
notion and the geniuses who shall adopt 
the notion and present it again in their 
manner.” 


Gossip of the Foyer 


Speaking of the newspapers’ influence 
during the decade covered by his book, 
Mr. Krehbiel opines that these chronicles 
“are in nothing more truthful than in 
their reflection of the frivolity and folly 
which obtained then and have endured 
ever since. This I say with a heavy 
heart and without the slightest desire to 
extenuate or defend the profession to 
which I belong. During the period of 
which I am writing, even in journals of 
dignity and scholarly repute, the gossip 
of the foyer and the dressingrooms of 
the chorus and ballet stood in higher 
esteem with the news editors than the 
comments of conscientious critics.” Ap- 
parently, the tendency was not confined 
to news editors nor has it spared books 
written by music critics presumably con- 
scientious. Cf. p. 210, of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
book, in which a critic certainly trained 
and assuredly scholarly permits himself 
to remark by name of one of the most 
highly-esteemed artists at the Metro- 
politan, that she would not wear cotton 
stockings in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” because she had, “as she very well 
knew, two excellent reasons for thinking 
ig ng nether limbs should be enclosed 
in silk.” 


The evil that men write lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their 
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bones. Jt is to be greatly feared t! 
the good of Mr. Krehbiel’s recent wi 
ing,—its scholarly and historically int 
esting expositions of certain operas’ h 
tory, composition and interpretation, t . 
chapters on the history of Americ : 
opera, those on the problems raised 
the Great War,—will meet a like fa 
For, with all the will in the world to 
otherwise, one must register continu , 
disappointment in finding insinuation 
stead of facts, constant intrusion of « 
flair for the immoral where one look 
for a disquisition on the artistic, and 
ever-increasing disposition to igno» 
what is good in the new in favor of wh: 
was mediocre in the old. 

The book is dedicated to “William 
Henderson, Esq., the author’s colleag 
and friend for a generaticn.” Cc. P 


WORCESTER HAS ANNUAL 
“MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE 








Ringo, Lennox, Hackett and Patton t\¢ 
Soloists at Holiday Concert—End 
Chamber Musicales 


WORCESTER, MASs., Dec. 27.—Old - 
ever new, Handel’s ‘“‘Messiah” was giv » 
for the nineteenth time in Worcesi»: 
last evening by the Worcester Orato 
Society. The concert which opened i je 
twenty-third season of the Oratorio S 
ety was in Mechanics Hall before a (a- 
pacity audience. Chairs had even been 
arranged in the anteroom at the rear 
accommodate scores of music lovers. 

This performance of the ‘Messi:!:” 
under direction of J. Vernon Butler, c) 
ductor, was one of the most artistic \«' 
attended in the city. The Society, throu»! 
its president, Chester T. Porter, was m 
fortunate in its selection of solois'.; 
these were Marguerite Ringo, soprano; 
Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Arthw 
Hackett, tenor, and Frederick Patton, 
basso. The Boston Festival Orchestra, 
J. W. Crowley, principal, which has 
played at this annual Christmas concert 
for many years, played _ splendidly 
and gave excellent support both to solo- 
ists and the chorus of 250 voices. It was 
a delight to listen to this chorus. The 
parts were remarkably well balanced snd 
the ensemble work reflected much creiit 
on Mr. Butler’s ability as conductor. iss 
Ringo, Mme. Lennox and Mr. Patton, «!! 
newcomers in Worcester, scored stronely. 
Arthur Hackett’s appearance in th 
“Messiah” is always anticipated by 
friends and admirers in this city, and he 
did not disappoint them last night. From 
beginning to end the great work was 
I’stened to with interest and keenest 
appreciation by the large and represen 
tative audience. 

The 1919 series of chamber musicales, 
inaugurated at the Worcester Ar 
Museum this winter, was brought to a 
close yesterday afternoon with a {fifth 
concert given in the museum. The pro- 
gram was presented by Arthur J. buas- 
sett, pianist; Nina Fletcher, violinist. 
and Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano. 
More than 2000 persons attended the 
mus‘cale, filling practically every inch of 
available space in the art galleries and 
corridors. This series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts, has attracted from 12!!! 
to 2000 persons each week, and_ lias 
proved so successful that arrangements 
are under way for another serie 
open Jan. 11. 7 ©. L 





Russian Symphony on Southern Tour 


The seacon’s second tour of the [tus 
sian Symphony, Modest Altschuler, 
ductor, cpened in Charlottesville, Va. © 
Jan. 8. The organization will appe:? ! 
the leading cities. The orchestra, :!'¢! 
its Southern trip, will work northwar. 
through New York State. to Canad: 0! 
the two-day festival of the Elgar ( ho! 
of Hamilton, and, after appeariny 
Toronto and Montreal, will retu: 
New York, giving concerts en row: 
Burlington, Montpelier, and other \¢! 
mont cities. Helen Desmond and \:'' 
Bacon will alternate as solo pianis's ©! 
the southern part of the tour. 


John Charles Thomas, the str © 
“Apple Blossoms,” the Kreisler-. °°” 
operetta, featured Mana-Zucca’s "°" 
song, “Rachem,” at his Hippo ro” 
concert this month. He will sing: *° 
in his recitals and two other Mana 
songs, “The Big Brown Bear” a! 
“Persian Song.” 








Reinald Werrenrath, the bariton:. “ 
another success in an appeara 
Norfolk, Va.. at the Music Club’s 
concert, on Dec. 3. 
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Salzedo Predicts Introduction 
of Harp Choir Into Orchestra 








N Jan. 29 will be given at Aeolian 

Hall the season’s first concert of the 
Salzédo Harp Ensemble. Marcia van 
Dresser, the soprano, will be the assisting 
artist. The program will be devoted to Mr. 
Salzédo’s own compositions. This organ- 
ization has established itself firmly and 
promises to exert an influence all its own. 
Carlos Salzédo is a man of enterprise and 
vision. The impress of his personality 
and musicianship is felt to-day. If he 
lid nothing else his Ensemble would be 
something of a monument to his orig- 
nality and purpose. How far removed 
from the average harp concert are the 
performances of this body has been evi- 
denced on more than one past occasion. 
How significant are the innovations 
which the Ensemble connotes may be un- 
derstood from the fact that Mrs. Coolidge 
has invited Mr. Salzédo and his players 
to participate in the next Chamber Music 
Festival at Pittsfield. It is not exag- 
gerating to claim that Mr. Salzédo has 
in a short time given the harp a standing 
as a chamber music instrument. 

A great deal of sentimental nonsense is 
written and spoken about the harp. Yet 
in the view of this artist its possibilities 
are still but slightly understood and ap- 
preciated. There has hitherto been no 
disposition to use the harp in multiple 
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and polyphonic form—to do that which 
Salzédo has sought in some measure to 
do with his Ensemble. But this virtuoso 
is far-seeing. He regards the harp as 
the basis for a great forward step in 
orchestral evolution. Briefly, he foresees 
the introduction into the symphony or- 
chestra as now constituted of an entire 
harp section—a section comparable in 
importance to that occupied by the 
string body, and calculated to introduce 
a new element into the orchestra, an ele- 
ment not implied by the harp in its 
present merely decorative function. Rev- 
olutionary as this innovation may seem, 
it is, in reality, only evolutionary accord- 
ing to Mr. Salzédo. The orchestra, save 
for the introduction of a few additional 
instruments, has not progressed radically 
in its makeup since Beethoven. But 
with the disclosure of new and_ un- 
exploited possibilities of the harp an en- 
tirely new phase of orchestral delight is 
brought within grasp. 

Some notion of the capacities of the 
harp utilized in multiple form has been 
given by the Ensemble. The members of 
this body in addition to Mr. Salzédo are 
Marie Miller, Irene Perceval, Clare Mal- 
lison, Lucile Johnson, Alice Kenny, 
and Edith Connor. Apart from their 
ensemble work these ladies have earned 
distinction in other musical fields. 
Miss Miller is harp teacher at the 
Institute of Musical Art and _ several 
other New York schools; Miss John- 
son has been soloist with the Se- 
attle Symphony Orchestra; Miss Mal- 
lison teaches at the Merrill School in 
Mamaroneck; Miss Frazier at Smith 
College, while Djina Ostrowska, former 
member of the Ensemble, is first harpist 
with the Detroit Symphony. All are 
former pupils of Mr. Salzédo. 


Harpists’ Aims 


During the past summer Mr. Salzédo 
was invited to interest himself in the 


newly projected “National Association of 
Harpists.” He agreed to accord this 
body the benefit of his advice and has 
done so in a number of cases. The asso- 
ciation has worked out a constitution, of 
which the ensuing articles define its 
aims, which cannot fail to engross all 
American harpists. These aims are as 
follows: 

I. Establishment of master classes. 

II. Establishment of free 
Pupils to be selected by means of examina- 
tion. Children 
ferred. (Knowledge of 
quired.) 

Ill. Establishment of 
in schools, 


scholarships. 


gifted for composing pre- 
piano plaving re- 


Harp Departments 
colleges and conservatories 
throughout the country. 

IV. Annual Convention with large En- 
semble of Harps to be held in different parts 
of the country. These demonstrations to 
aim, chiefly, at the necessary reform of or- 
chestras from the point of view of the Harps, 
polyphonically considered. 

V. Standardization of the position of the 
harpist at the Harp and of the movements 
of the feet, hands and arms, in order to 
create a condition of action and relaxation 
in the performer, so that the performer may 
acquire a technique freed from stiffness; a 
deep, round tone production, permitting of 
an expansive scale of dynamics; a logical 
way of making the necessary gestures of the 
hands and arms and, also, to bring about 
the co-ordination of all movements (feet, 
hands and arms) based on musical, rhythmic 
and esthetic principles. 

VI. Development of the “Harp Idea” from 
the point of view both of playing and com- 
posing so that the Harp becomes as a con- 
cert instrument, no less musicall'y impor- 
tant than the best known instruments. 

VII. An Annual International Prize Con- 
test to enlarge the répertoire of the Harp in 
solo (with or without orchestra) and as a 
basis of Chamber Music. 

VIII. The encouragement of all attempts 
aiming toward the perfection of the Harp 
from the manufacturing viewpoint. 

IX. The solution of the problem of the 
perfection of harp strings. 

X. Creation of a Journal devoted exclu- 
sively to the cause of the Harp. 

XI. Establishment of branches of the 
Association throughout the United States. 


BM. FF. 
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Warm Receptions for Mme. Tetrazzini 
And Alice Nielsen—Concert by 
Local Symphony Forces 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—An audience 
of 4,000 greeted Tetrazzini at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium recently. She received 
the greatest ovation accorded any singer 
for several seasons. Tetrazzini is under 
the management of Laurence A. Lam- 
bert for the Northwestern United States 
and Canada. 

She was assisted by Mayo Wadler, vio- 
linist, and Pietro Cimara, pianist. Mr. 
Wadler played delightfully and received 
a number of recalls. Signor Cimara gave 
two enjoyable solos and was an excellent 
accompanist. Warren Proctor, who has 
appeared at other Tetrazzini concerts, 


was called back to New York from San 
Francisco. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra 
concert, Carl Denton conductor, gave a 
fine program on Wednesday evening, 
New Year’s Eve, at the Heilig Theater. 
A large audience enjoyed the’ Tchaikov- 
sky Symphony No. 5 and other attractive 
numbers. The overture “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
by Délibes, and “Omaha Indian Love 
Song,” by Carl Busch, were presented 
for the first time in Portland. 

The Portland Oratorio Society gave a 
fine concert at the auditorium on Satur- 
day night. About 3,000 people were in 
attendance. The chorus, Joseph A. Fin- 
ley, conductor, gave excerpts from Han- 
del’s “Messiah.”” The soloists were Gol- 
die Peterson, soprano; Mrs. Mary Adéle 
Vann, contralto; J. MacMillan Muir, 
tenor, and John Clair Monteith, baritone. 

After the conclusion of the “Messiah” 
Miss Alice Nielsen, the soprano, gave a 
delightful program. Her charming per- 
sonality and exquisite voice made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. The pian- 
ist, Thomas Grissell, was excellent. The 
concerts were under the direction of the 
Western Musical Bureau, Laurence A. 
Lambert, general manager. 

A concert was given in the Multnomah 
Hotel on Saturday evening by Jane 
Burns Albert, soprano, assisted by Lulu 
Dahl Miller, contralto; Joseph P. Mulder, 
tenor, and Don J. Zam, baritone. 

“Music Ideals” were discussed on Wed- 
nesday at the meeting of the State 


Teachers’ Association. Mrs. Mary Hohan 
’arrish was chairman. Speakers were 
George Hotchkiss Street, Abbie White- 
side, William H. Boyer and Mrs. Jean 
Park McCracken. The following set of 
resolutions was adopted: 

‘‘Whereas, after a careful survey of the 
subject of music instruction in the public 
schools, it is the opinion of the assembly that 
the teaching of the appreciation of music on 
the listening side is absolutely essential to 
completeness in musical education; 

‘‘Whereas, the failure to bring into the en- 
vironment of children in school that musical 
literature which is the rich heritage of the 
race, is as fatal an errer 2s would be the 
absence of the enriching folklore of the race 
in language, leaving them without that back- 
ground of experience which is an indispensa 
ble basis for instruction; and 

‘“‘Whereas, the talking machine makes pos 
sible the meeting of this need; be it 

“Resolved, that boards of education be 
importuned to purchase such equipment.”’ 


The Carrie Jacobs Bond Musical Club 
held its regular meeting at the home of 
its director, Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, 
on Dee. 20. 

Al Kader Shrine Chanters, twenty-five 
of Portland’s leading musicians, was a 
feature at the Sunday afternoon concert 
in the municipal auditorium. William 
Robinson Boone was the organist. 


N. J. C. 


Alexander Bloch and Hubert Linscott in 
Joint Recital 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, and Hubert 
Linscott, baritone, gave a joint recital in 
the Horace Mann Auditorium, New York, 
on the evening of Jan. 8 under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Columbia University. Mr. Bloch 
had a fine reception in works of Tchai- 
kovsky, Vieuxtemps and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Later he played a “Hebrew Leg- 
end” by the late Israel Joseph and pieces 
by Pugnani-Kreisler and Chopin-Wil- 
helmj. He was obliged to add extras, 
playing three Kreisler pieces. Mr. Lin- 
scott won favor in the “Eri tu” aria, 
Bainbridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” and songs by William 
Arms Fisher, Wood, Forsyth, Fay Foster 
and Macfadyen. He also gave encores. 
Blanche Bloch presided at the piano in 
her usual capable manner. As a closing 
number Hollman’s “Chanson d’Amour” 
was presented by the three artists and 
as an encore to it Massenet’s familiar 
“Elegie.” 


BEQUESTS FOR MUSICIANS 


Miss Callender Leaves Large Sums For 
the N. Y. Symphony, Choir and 
Miss Roberts 


The will of Mary Rhinelander Callen- 
der, who died in New York on Dee. 6, 
was filed for probate on Jan. 9, in the 
Surrogate’s Court. Miss Callender, a 
prominent amateur singer, was much in- 
terested in musical affairs and her will 
contained numerous bequests for the ad- 
vancement of the art. 

Chief among these bequests is a sum 
of $50,000 to the Symphony Society of 
New York, which she helped to organize, 
and a similar amount to the Church of 
the Holy Communion at Sixth Avenue 
and Twentieth Street. The bequest to 
the Symphony Society is directed to be 
used for the benefit of pensioned or- 
chestra players, while that to the church 
is to be expended in maintaining the 
choir, with the proviso that the trustees 
of the church shall make annually, an 
expenditure for the choir averaging what 
has been disbursed during the last ten 
years. 

Emma D. Roberts, the contralto, who 
was a pupil of Miss Callender, is to re- 
ceive an annuity of $2000 a year until 
she reaches the age of forty years. 


"99 


“Americans Come!” Stirs Enthusiasm 


On the occasion of a public reception 
given to General John J. Pershing, at the 
Auditorium, by the citizens of Chicago, 
Florence Macbeth sang Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” and received tu- 
multuous applause. John McCormack, by 
special request, sang this Fay Foster 
song at the New York Hippodrome, at 
his concert on Dec. 28. The publication 
is announced by J. Fischer & Bro. in the 
near future of “Are You for Me or 
Against Me?” by Miss Foster, a song 
which was among the fifteen awarded 
prizes at the competition instituted in 
1919 by the New York American. Out of 
10,000 entries, Fay Foster was the only 
woman composer who won a prize. 


Robert Quait Engaged by Church 


Robert Quait, tenor, has been engaged 
at the West End Collegiate Church of 
New York, succeeding Paul Althouse. 
The choir has won distinction for its 
soloists, which included such prominent 
singers as Anito Rio, Florence Hinkle, 
Paul Althouse, also Olive Kline and Ar- 
thur Middleton, who are still members 
of the church’s quartet. 
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DETROIT ENJOYS FINE 


Loeal Forces and Flonzaleys 

Heard — Teyte and Two 

Homers in Recitals 

DETROIT, Jan. 9.—On Jan. 1, and the 
following Saturday afternoon, the De- 
troit Symphony, conducted by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, was heard in another at- 
tractive pair of subscription concerts, 
with Maggie Teyte as soloist. Of prime 
interest was the opening number, 
D’Indy’s “Istar,’”’ which, when recently 
played here by the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
made but an indifferent impression. Al- 
though Mr. Gabrilowitsch did extract 
hitherto unrevealed beauties from its 
depths, it is doubtful whether many in 
the audience would be interested in hear- 
ing “Istar” again. The symphony, the 
C Minor of Glazounoff, was accorded 
a warm reception, and the final. number, 
the Overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” 
whetted one’s appetite for an entire pro- 
gram of Wagner. The sterling artistry 
of Maggie Teyte never fails to make a 
deep impression and, despite the handi- 
cap of a slight cold, she delivered, with 
rare skill and finesse, “Le Temps des 
Lilas” of Chausson and the popular aria, 
“Connais-tu le pays” from “Mignon.” 
She was recalled many times. 

The first series of Detroit Symphony 
“Pop” concerts closed on Sunday after- 


noon, Jan. 4, with much éclat. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducted some of the 
most popular numbers in the band’s 


répertoire; Graham Harris, one of the 
most esteemed members of the orchestra, 
was heard as soloist, and Marcia Van 
Dresser made her first concert appear- 
ance in this city. More than 500 per- 
sons were turned away. Graham Harris, 
a highly dependable artist, adhered to 
his usual standard. Miss Van Dresser 
proved one of the most satisfying singers 
of the symphony course, in “Four Songs 
of a Wandering Wayfarer” by Mahler 
and three compositions by Dupare. 

The Chamber Music Society presented 


ENSEMBLE PROGRAMS 


the Flonzaley Quartet on Jan. 3 in its 
annual Detroit program, to an audi- 
torium completely filled. An interesting 
feature was a Mason quartet on Negro 
themes given here for the first time; 
impeccably played, as was everything 
essayed by this admirable group of 
musicians, it was cordially received. A 
Beethoven quartet in F Major and Sme- 
tana’s Quartet in E Minor (“From My 
Life’) closed the program, following 
which the society held an informal re- 
ception for the artists. On Sunday 
afternoon the Chamber Music Society 
presented the Flonzaley Quartet in two 
programs at the Institute of Art, both 
free to the public. On Tuesday afternoon 
the Society presented the Flonzaley 
Quartet at the Central High School, for 
public school students and, like the Sun- 
day ones, financed entirely by the Cham- 
ber Music Society. Mrs. McKenzie Wood, 
prominent Detroit vocal teacher, held an 
informal reception at her studios for the 
members of the Quartet. 

On Jan. 6 the Tuesday Musicale 
held a méeting at the Hotel Statler, 
the program being presented by Claire 
Burtch, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Mumford, pianists; Jennie M. 
Stoddard, reader; Theodosia E. Eldridge, 
violinist; Mrs. E. A. Bresler and Eliza- 
beth Bennett, vocalists. Ottokar Malek; 
pianist, and Jacob Holskin, ’cellist, as- 
sisted. An interesting feature of the 
program was “The Sacred Hour,” a mon- 
otone‘composed by a Detroit musician, 
George Haslett Wehner, and sung by 
Miss Stoddard to an accompaniment 
played by Mrs. Sherrill. 

Encouraged by the success of last 
year, the Central Concert Company 
again presented Mme. Homer and her 
daughter, Louise, in a joint recital at 
Arcadia Auditorium on Jan. 6. Mme. 
Homer is a local favorite of long stand- 
ing and the popularity of her daughter 
with Detroit audiences now seems as- 
sured. Of paramount interest, from the 
viewpoint of the mammoth audience, 
were the compositions of Sidney Homer 
and each was greeted with an outburst 
of approval. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday after- 
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noon, Jan. 6, in the office of Mayor 
Couzens, to formulate plans for a week 
of music, to begin on Feb. 1. M. M. 





Gordon Directs Own Work at 
Newark High School 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 12.—Under the 
direction of Philip Gordon, “Roses of 
Tara,” a play with music, by Mr. Gordon 
and Robert Lawrence Joyce, was given 
by pupils of the South Side High School 
in the school auditorium on Jan. 8. Solo 
numbers were sung by Misses Bird, Mac- 
Gowan, Englander and Saylor, and 
by Mr. Jaeger. 


Philip 





Laura Morrill Presents Pupils in Studio 
Recital 


A studio recital in which Laura E. Mor- 
rill, New York vocal teacher, presented 
several of her pupils, was given Jan. 11. 
Grace Nott, soprano, sang charmingly 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” Four- 
drain’s “Chanson Norvégienne” and 
Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise.” Elizabeth 
Sherman Clark, contralto, offered the 
Aria from Massenet’s “Werther.” De- 
bussy’s “Romance” and Campbell-Tip- 





KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 


Continues her 
triumphant success 
in Recital. 
Washington, D. C., 
at the New Hotel 
Willard. December 

18, 1919. 


“The. “Prcse Unanimous 
in cla “Pratec. 


“Kathryn Meisle, Contralto, appeared 
in recftal at the New Willard last 
night before an appreciative audience. 
Miss Meisle presented an ambitious 
program, ranging from the classics of 
Rossini and Verdi to the lighter num- 
bers usually more in evidence in con- 
cert work. Miss Meisle has a voice 
of remarkable power and considerable 
range, sings her big tones without 
visible effort and is seemingly sure of 
herself at all times. The first operatic 
selection, “A little Voice,’’ from Ros- 
sini’s Barber, gave the contralto op- 
portunity for a brilliant vocal display 
of lightness and bravura. “O Fatal 
Gift’? from Verdi’s “Don Carlo,’ was 
sung with dramatic effect and due 
warmth and color.”—Washington 
Times, Dec. 19, 1919. 

‘Miss Meisle has personality, an ex- 
ceptionally lovely voice and pleasing 
style.’—Washington Herald, Dec. 19, 
1919. 

“Miss Meisle has a resonant contralto 
voice of power and range, which she 
handled admirably in a_ pretentious 
program, especially in ‘Una Voce Poca 
Fa,’ from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
and “O Don Fatale,’’ from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos,’’ the latter being sung 
with excellent dramatic effect. 

“Each of her many songs and en- 
cores served to. disclose pleasing 
phrases of her art and to make her 
concert thoroughly enjoyable.’’—Eve- 
ning Star, Dec, 20, 1919. 





Management: CALVIN M. FRANKLIN, 137 West 86th St., New York City 





ton’s “Crying of the Water.” Lilli 
ting, soprano, revealed splendid vo 
equipment in Treharne’s ‘“Questio? 
Foster’s “The Americans Come” and 
Norwegian and Swedish songs, and | 
lian Crossman, soprano, and Sarah Ff 
wards, contralto, scored in the “Bar 
rolle,’ from “The Tales of Hoffmar 
Grace Anderson was the accompanist. 

M. B.S. 





Playlet by Blanche Bloch, Pianist, Giv: , 
in New York Theater 

Blanche Bloch, New York piani 
wife of Alexander Bloch, is also a pla 
wright. One of her first playlets w 
given at the Colonial Theater, New Yo 
last week, where it was well receiv: 
It is also booked to be given at the ot} 
Keith theaters. 





“Fairy Bark” and “Dance the |! 
maika,” two songs by Harriet Ware, t 
New York composer, were among the o1 
standing features of the program giv | 
recently in New York by the St. Ceci 
Chorus under the direction of Vict: 
Harris. They were cordially received 
the large audience. 
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HOLD EISTEDDFOD IN PHILADELPHIA 





Fine Singing at Tenth Annual 
Event—Hear Edwin Evans 
and McCormack 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—What with a 
Welsh eisteddfod, an Irish concert and a 
recital of old English melodies and 
Negro Spirituals, the week’s music took 
nn a sort of international tinge. 


The eisteddfod was the tenth annual 
competitive affair of the state Welsh 
rganizations and staged some splendid 
horal and individual singing at Wither- 
poon Hall. There were more than 
nirty entries in the competition for 
enors and seventeen in that for sopranos. 
‘he prizes and winners are too numer- 
us to mention. One of the most impor- 
ant awards went to the lovely vocalism 
nd beautiful natural voices involved in 
he entry of the United Welsh Singers of 
Philadelphia, of which that excellent 
nusician, Edith Myfanwy Morgan, is the 
lirector. The entry won the capital 
vrize of $250. The Gwalia Male Chorus 
f Brooklyn and the St. George’s Chorus 
Trenton were among the out of town 
ganizations which did admirable sing- 
ing. Henry Evans of Washington was 
he master of ceremonies, and among the 
judges were Dr. J. J. Mason of Wilkes- 
Barre; William Schmidt of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Judge H. M. Edwards of 
Scranton and Dr. S. S. Neff of this city. 
William S. Thunder and Edith Myfanwy 
Morgan were the accompanists. 

Edwin Evans, the baritone, gave old 
English airs and the Negro melodies as 
part of the program of his annual song 
recital. Mr. Evans’s recitals are land- 
marks in the season, for he puts on his 
ists many interesting and novel lyrics, 
and he sings everything in English, pel- 
lucidly clear English. Among the Negro 
melodies were Burleigh’s “O, Didn’t It 
tain” and “Weeping Mary” and “Little 
Wheel A-turnin’ in My Heart” and “Don’t 
Be Weary, Traveller,” arranged appro- 
priately by William Arms Fisher. Several 
songs sung for the first time in this 
city were “Top o’ the Morning” by John 
C. Egan; “Treat Me Nice” by John Alden 
Carpenter; and Mr. Evans’s own “Ask 
Me No More.” Stanley Addicks was the 


admirable accompanist. 


The Irish program was of course given 
by none other than himself, John Mc- 
Cormack. He was the soloist at Arthur 
Judson’s Monday Morning Musicale at 
the Bellevue Stratford. The tenor has 
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already been heard here twice this sea- 
son in his own concerts. The morning 
musicale program varied considerably 
from the kind he constructs for his more 
general audiences. He sang with refine- 
ment of tone and great sensitiveness of 
interpretation. Among the unusual num- 
bers were Chausson’s “La Caravane,” 
Donaudy’s “Vaghissima Sembianza” and 
Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn.” Num- 
bers by Handel, Lotti and Martini, and 
English and Irish folk songs completed 
the list. W. R. M. 


THIRD OF ADLER’S SERIES 








Samuel Gardner an Admirable Soloist. 
Mr. Adler’s Contributions 


The third of Josef Adler’s Musicales 
was held in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on Sunday, Jan. 11. Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, was the featured so- 
loist of the occasion, and Josef Adler, 
pianist, appeared in the réle of solo artist 
for the first time in this season’s recital 
series. Opening with the Handel E Major 
Sonata, which he delivered in masterly 
style and delightful manner, Mr. Gard- 
ner played the Pugnani-Kreisler “Prae- 
ludium and Allegro,” Wieniawsky’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow,” and concluded 
the program with a group of his own 
compositions, including two Preludes, in 
C Major and G Minor, and “From the 
Canebrake.” 

Mr. Adler played the Chopin D Minor 
Prelude and E Major Etude, and other 
numbers, with musicianly spirit and 
charm. 

In Goldmark’s Suite for Piano and 
Violin in E both violinist and pianist 
gave of their best and this number stood 
out as one of the most delectable of the 
evening’s musical viands. J.A.S. 





Throng at Stransky’s Wagner-Tchaikov- 
sky’s Program 


The Philharmonic gave a Wagner- 
Tchaikovsky program last Saturday that 
filled every seat in Carnegie Hall and 
doomed hundreds to disappointment who 
could not get in. The Wagner numbers 
included the preludes to “Rienzi,” “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “Tristan,” the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” the “Waldweben,” the “Fire 
Music” and the “Tannhduser” bac- 
chanale—a generous feast, that was 
needlessly increased by the addition of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Marche Slav.” BE. ¥. P. 





Gunster Appears in Philadelphia 


Frederick Gunster was the tenor soloist 
on Dec. 29 in the performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” by the Choral Society 
of Philadelphia, Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor at the Academy of Music. His 
authoritative singing was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded and both his voice and 
interpretation of the familiar solos was 
highly praised by the critics. 








All San Antonio Forces Unite to Support 
Their Symphony 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 10.—The San 


Antonio Symphony has enlarged its ad- 
visory board by representatives from all 


the business, civic and musical clubs of 
the city. These, with the regular execu- 
tive board, held an open meeting in the 
form of a luncheon at the St. Anthony 
Hotel, Jan. 4. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president, presided. Julian Paul Blitz, 
conductor, told of the excellent personnel 
of the orchestra. He introduced his 
guest, Paul Schessling, ’cellist of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Schessling has assisted in 
getting a number of Chicago musicians 
to come to San Antonio for the season. 
Nat M. Washer of the Kiwanis Club 
made an excellent § address. Other 
speakers were A. G. Moore, director, 
salesmanship club; David Griffin, man- 
ager of the orchestra; Leon Walthal, of 
the Automobile Trade Association; Clara 
D. Madison, president Music Teachers’ 
Association; W. G. Higgins, Lyon’s 
Club, and Peter Hoesgers, City Club. 
Cc. D. M. 


Behold! a Musician 
Is London’s Lord 
Mayor Sir E. Cooper 





© Press Illustrating 
Sir Edward Ernest Cooper in His Robes 
as Lord Mayor of London 


Sir Edward Ernest Cooper, the new 
Lord Mayor of London is (mirabile 
dictu!), not a merchant but an accom- 
plished musician. Sir Edward is an 
organist and was a member of St. Paul’s 
choir. Music will be a prominent feature 
at the Mansion House at all civic func- 
tions during his year of office. 





Wesley Weyman, pianist, will deliver 
another of his series of discussions on 
“The Theory of Pianoforte Technique,” 
based on the laws formulated by Prof. 
Matthay of the London Royal Acad- 
emy, in “The Act of Touch,” on six suc- 
cessive Thursday evenings, beginning 
Jan. 22, at the New York Studio of Flor- 
ence McMillan. 
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YVETTE TRIUMPHS AGAIN 
WITH HER INIMITABLE ART 


French Diseuse Thrills Audience in Re 
cital of Characteristic Songs— 
Emily Gresser Plays 


To assist at a recital of Yvette Guil 
bert’s is to live the whole of life in two 
short hours, for no artist now before the 
public, no matter what the genre of 
their art, can so run the gamut of human 
emotions and carry their audience 
breathlessly with them, as can this amaz- 
ing person. 

The fourth of her series at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater on the evening of Jan. 
11 was in no respect different from the 
others, save for the fact that there was 
more of Yvette and less of extraneous 
matter, although Emily Gresser was 
heard in two groups of violin numbers. 

The opening group was “Chansons des 
Seigneurs,” which as the diseuse ex- 
plained, were songs made extempore at 
supper parties. The three selected were 
said to be the work of Louis IV and 
Mme. du Barry, and that they were chic 
in the extreme, both as regards composi- 
tion and performance, goes without say- 
ing. The usual naughty group was 
wholly delightful, and it was interrupted 
with chuck!es and occasional screams of 
delight from old men and maidens, young 
men and dowagers. The group of Soldier 
Songs ended with “Malbrouck s’en va- 
t-en Guerre,” which, with Jean Rictus’s 
poem about the pauper who met Christ 
on Montmartre, showed what a great 
tragedienne the French stage had lost. 
One wondered why Yvette had not be- 
come a second Rachel and beat Mme. 
Bernhardt at her own game. But the 
answer is probably that while Yvette, 
had she chosen, would have been a far 
greater actress than the “Divine” Sara 
ever dreamed of being, Mme. Bernhardt 
could certainly never have been the ver- 
satile artist that Yvette now is. 

After the terrible Rictus number she 
immediately gave “La Complainte du 
Pauvre Corps Humain,” which again 
moved her audience to wild hilarity and 
sent them home in high good humor. 

Vive Yvette! J.A.H. 





Mme. Ober Deluged with Engagements 
on Her Return to Berlin 


A letter to a friend in New York from 
Arthur Arndt, husband of Margaret 
Ober, one of the leading contraltos of the 
Metropolitan Opera company before our 
entry into the war, brought news of the 
arrival of the singer and her family in 
Berlin. The letter was dated Dec. 18. 
Mme. Ober upon her arrival there was 
immediately offered contracts at the 
opera in Berlin, Vienna and Dresden and 
since has been offered appearances in 
opera in the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Spain and South America. 
Up to the time of the letter’s leaving 
Mme. Ober had not sung in opera, but 
had sung at a concert given under the 
auspices of the Berlin Press Association, 
at which she was introduced to many of 
the leading members of the new German 
government. 

Norfolk (Va.) Melody Club Presents 

Stracciari 


NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 7.—The Melody 
Club opened its sixth season on Jan. 5 
with an excellent concert featuring Ric- 
cardo Stracciari. The eminent Italian 
baritone was not in good voice, suffering 
from the beginning of a cold. Not until 
Stracciari began the Rossini “Largo al 
Factotum” did the audience understand 
that they had a great singer before them. 
The woman’s chorus of sixty voices has 
steadily improved under the able leader- 
ship of Edith Virden Silance. The voices 
were well equalized, and true, and their 
offerings were excellently interpreted. 


L. C. W. 





Allan McQuhae’s Recital Début 


Allan McQuhae, a tenor from Cleve- 
land, appeared for the first time in New 
York in a recital Tuesday afternoon of 
last week at AXolian Hall. He sang Irish 
and American songs and some Handel, 
Beethoven and Brahms. Charles Gilbert 
Spross was his accompanist. 





Irma Seydel, violinist; Clifton H. 
Wood, baritone, and Felix Fox, pianist, 
were heard in concert in the City Hall 
at Leominster, Mass., for the benefit of 
the Leominster Hospital Fund, on Jan. 9. 





IMAYO WADLER 
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Claude Warford’s pupils, Gertrude Mc- 
Dermitt and Mary Davis, both contraltos, 
have been chosen to sing solo parts at 
the next Euphony concert. Mme. Alda 
will be soloist. Lola Gillies, also another 
contralto pupil, was one of the artists 
at the Euterpe Concert at the Waldorf 
Jan. 8. Elizabeth Eckel, soprano, sang 
successfully in Syracuse and in Dover, 
N. J., last week. Tilla Gemunder, so- 
prano, was the soloist at the Liederkranz 
last week. Anna Flick, soprano, sang 
in concert at Astoria, L. I. Emily Hatch, 
soprano, was the soloist at the Emma 
Willard Association at the McAlpin Jan. 
14. Jack Leahy, tenor, sang successfully 
in Newark, N. J., Jan. 5. 

At the monthly meeting of the “2B” 
Club held in the New York studio of 
Josephine Marie Dowler, tne _ soloists 
were Bertha A. Prior, pianist, and Albert 
Wiederhold, Helen Blackburne, Hallie 
Farquhar and Gladys Armellini, vocal- 
ists. Ruth Coe was accompanist. 

Many successes are recorded for artist- 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the New York 
vocal teacher, Betsy Lane Shepherd, so- 
prano, scored as one of the principal 
soloists in the “Messiah” in St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 29. Ida M. Claudy, contralto, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., was engaged for the 


Rivoli Theater, N. Y., recently. She was 
unable to appear and Ruth Pearcy, an- 
other contralto and pupil of Mr. Kliban- 
sky, was substituted. 

In the presentation of “Faust” under 
the direction of Josiah Zuro the cast of 
principals included three Klibansky 
pupils—Elsie Diemer as Marguerite, 
Ethelyne Morgan as Siebel and Sud- 
warth Frasier as F'aust, all of whom won 
emphatic success. Miss Morgan was also 
heard at a special concert at the Great 
Northern Hotel, New York, Jan. 4. Mr. 
Frasier who substituted several times 
for Paul Althouse at the West End Col- 
legiate Church was re-engaged for the 
Vanderbilt Hotel concerts. Suzanne 
Zimmerman is to sing at the evening 
entertainment to be given by the Writers’ 
Club in honor of John Drinkwater, Lotta 
Madden has been engaged for concerts 
in Danville, Va., and Cincinnati, O., and 
Ruth Pearcy gave a charming program 
at the concert of the Educational Al- 
liance. 

At the meeting of the Pleiades Club, 
New York, on Jan. 25, when the club 
will entertain Elsie Janis, Marguerite 
Fontrese, the young mezzo-soprano, will 
be the soloist. Miss Fontrese is a pupil 
of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, New York vocal 
teacher. 





CONCERTS IN THE CAPITAL 





Orchestra Praised—Samaroff 
and Lankow in Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—T. 
Arthur Smith presented the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky 
conductor, in a concert this afternoon, 
when a stirring performance was given 
of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2. De- 
bussy’s “Clouds” was full of exquisite 
poetry, while the same master’s “Festi- 
vals,” added color to the program. 

At the third concert of her Thursday 
evening series, Laura Harlan presented 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Eduard Lan- 
kow, bass. Mme. Samaroff carried off 
the honors of the evening, displaying 
charm of interpretation and full techni- 
que. Mr. Lankow’s is a rich, strong 
vocal organ. He shared honors with 
Mme. Samaroff. W.H. 


ETHEL FRANK IN RECITAL 


Boston Soprano Warmly Greeted in Man- 
hattan—Shows Worthy Qualities 


An unusually enthusiastic audience 
greeted at A®olian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week the Bostonian so- 
prano, Ethel Frank, who appeared in a 
recital of songs, some of them with 
accompaniment by instrumental ensem- 
bles, as is becoming the fashion these 
days. The program was divided largely 
between modern French and Russian 
numbers and was largely of a_ lugu- 
brious nature. The average musical 
value of the various offerings was scarce- 
ly high enough to warrant their enumera- 
tion. Mrs. Frank scored, however, a 
decided personal success by virtue rather 
of her intelligence and serious artistic 
intentions than by her musical achieve- 


Stransky 








ment. Her vocal resources proved to be 
meager, owing not so much to the lack of 
natural endowment as to faulty technic, 
improper breath management and the 
consequent want of tone support. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Frank produces tones of 
beauty and substance, but on the whole 
her voice lacks body and resonance. With 
her defects set aright she would probably 
prove an interesting artist. 

Mary Shaw Swain accompanied her 
very effectively and members of the 
Boston Symphony provided backgrounds 
for some songs by Defosse, Erlanger and 
Rhené-Baton. nm... 


SCORES WITH TANDLER 








Ettore Campana Hailed in Los Angeles— 
Will Build Concert Hall 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 6.—The sen- 
sation of the concert of the Los Angeles 
Symphony on Sunday afternoon was the 
singing of Ettore Campana, the soloist. 
Both his “Pagliacci” Prologue and his 
“Toreador Song” had to be repeated. He 
won some six or eight recalls. Mr. Cam- 
pana has been in Los Angeles for the 
past seven years or so. The orchestra 
played a popular program, including the 
rarely played suite, ‘““Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
by Sibelius. This is a peculiar work, 
with delightful tone-coloring. It and the 
rest of the program were given with 
brilliance under Adolf Tandler’s direc- 
tion. 

Grace Wood Jess has returned from 
an eastern trip in which she appeared in 
several characteristic song programs 
that earned her flattering notices. Her 
work is of the class in which Yvette Guil- 
bert, her teacher, reigns. Mrs. Jess has 
discovered a rare form of dulcimer in 
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Kentucky, which she will use in certain 
numbers, expressive of the folk music of 
the South. 

The Zoellner Quartet left on its annual 
eastern tour last week, which will cover 
about sixty concerts. Its series of re- 
citals here will be resumed the latter 
part of March. 

Another new theater and concert hall 
is to be erected, at Seventh and Broad- 
way. WwW. F. &. 





TANDLER’S 
OUTDOOR CONCERT 





Los Angeles Forces Give Program for 
People of City 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 8.—More than 10,- 
000 persons attended an outdoor concert 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
Adolf Tandler, conductor, given on 
Christmas afternoon in Exposition Park, 
as a gift to the people of the city. This 
was the first outdoor concert ever given 


by the orchestra, but proved one of the 
most popular musical events, and won 
great enthusiasm from the crowds as- 
sembled. 

Mme. Constance Balfour, soprano of 
this city, was the soloist, affording some 
radiant moments to the program in her 
“Ave Maria” of Gounod and “A Perfect 
Day.” Mr. Tandler, for his offerings, 
chose Handel’s Largo, orchestrated folk 
and Christmas songs, and Herbert’s 
“American Fantasy.” The occasion 
marking, as it did, a distinct day in com- 
munity life, was made notable by 
speeches by Mrs. Leafie Sloan-Orcutt, 
president of the park commission, under 
whose charge the concert was given, 
Lorin A. Handley and Mrs. Albert Sher- 
man Hoyt of the Symphony Association. 

A special feature of the symphony’s 
recent work has been the telephonic ar- 
rangement made from Clune’s audi- 
torium where the orchestra plays to the 
Children’s Hospital of the city, which en- 
abled the little patients to hear the or- 
chestral concerts. Little groups of the 
children hear the orchestra practically 
every day and the movement has had 
tremendous commendation from the pub- 
lic. 





Alice Gentle and Elsa Deremeaux Earn 
Honors at Santa Cruz, Cal. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL, Jan. 1.—Alice 
Gentle, mezzo-soprano, assisted by Elsa 
Deremeaux, pianist, appeared here re- 
cently in recital at the High School Audi- 
torium and had a notable success. Miss 


Gentle was in fine voice and won her 
hearers with her magnificent delivery of 
the “Pace, Pace Mio Dio” aria from “La 
Forza del Destino,” and the “Pleurez mes 
Yeux” from “Le Cid,” three songs from 
Carpenter’s “Chinese Water-Colors” and 
songs by Hadley, Kramer, Clough- 
Leighter, Duparc, Ravel, Saint-Saéns, 
Cui and Moussorgsky. A notable success 
was “White Nights,” a song by Miss 
Deremeaux dedicated to Miss Gentle, 
after which singer and composer shared 
the applause. Miss Deremeaux was 
heartily applauded for her admirable 
performances of a Chopin scherzo, a pre- 
lude and one of the polonaises, in which 
she revealed her fine technique and inter- 
pretative powers. 





New Orleans Opera Notes 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 4.—Henry 
Weldon, the basso, has left the New Or- 
leans Opera Company and with his wife 


has gone to New York. Edith De Lys 
has added the roéle of Cio-Cio-San in 
“Butterfly” to her successes of the sea- 
son. 

Two more operatic novelties are in 
preparation by the opera company, 
“Pelleas et Mélisande” by Debussy and 
“Monna Vanna” by Février. Miss De 
Lys is studying Mélisande. 

Mme. Eva Grippon scored a success in 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” at its premiére. 
Nine years ago Mme. Gripon made her 
début with the Hammerstein forces as 
Rachel in “‘La Juive,” at a matinée, sing- 
ing Tosca the same night. H. P. 8. 





Alma Peterson, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made her first ap- 
pearance on the concert stage of Okla- 
homa City, Jan. 8, at the Overholser 
Theater, assisted by June Read, violinist. 





UNIONVILLE, CONN.—Until May 1, the 
quartet at the Congregational Church 
will consist of Alice Y. Pinney, soprano; 
Mrs. B. F. Newell, contralto; William C. 
Duff, tenor, and Eugene C. Heacox, bass. 
C. Arthur Hackney is organist. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK STIRS 
SAN FRANCISCO HEARER 





Ovations for Noted Contralto at Expos 
tion Hall—Hertz Gives Concert for 
Young Folks—Other Notes 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 5.—Mme. Schi 
mann-Heink’s appearance at the Exp 
sition Auditorium on Sunday afterno 
brought her many ovations. Had the: 
been any doubts as to the vocal qualific 
tions these were removed when she sai 
her first number, the “Vitellia” ar 
from Mozart’s “Titus,” which not on 
displayed her rare artistry but broug 
out all the beauty of her glorious voic . 
With the exception of two numbers t 


program was made up of English song ., 
five of which were composed by her a 
companist Frank La Forge, who share | 
in the appreciation of the audience, ar | 
with the singer was recalled again an | 
again. 

At the close of the concert the peop!: 
refused to go but gathered around the 
stage clamoring for more. 

The concert was under the manag»- 
ment of Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

A special Young People’s Christmas: 
Concert was given by the Symphony 0,- 
chestra on December 30, Alfred Her: 
conducting, and Redfern Mason of the 
San Francisco Hxaminer prefacing the 
numbers with an explanation of the 
music and instruments of the orchestra. 

At the Friday and Sunday concerts the 
principal offering was the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony, which was magnili- 
cently played. 

The success of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society has been phenom 
enal during the present season. The 
third regular concert given on December 
30 was of exceptional interest, the offer- 
ings being the Mozart Quartet B flat (No. 
15 Kechel 458) for strings and quartet 
in D by Franck. 

Mabel Riegelman, soprano, and Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor, are receiving ¢con- 
gratulations for their appearance with 
the Oratorio and Philharmonic Societies 
of Los Angeles recently. These young 
San Francisco artists are under the man- 
agement of Jessica Colbert who has al- 
ready booked them for ae —- 

: i 





Piano Recital by Grace Hofheimer Dis- 
plays Her Gifts 


A piano recital, interesting but with- 
out much distinctive merit, was given al 
the Princess Theater by Grace Hofheim- 
er, a young artist. Carefully schooled, 
and not without charm, she offered 4 
program beginning with Couperin’ 
“Bavolet Flottant,” Daquin’s “Coucou™ 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53. Some- 
what immaturely was her interpretation 
of a Schumann group, including the ko- 
mance in F Sharp Major, Nocturne in 
F Major and finally a Toccata, the las! 
of which displayed her good technica: 
foundation. The “Minuet de bon Viex 
Temps,” by Benoist, was her best offer- 
ing, reveaiing much grace in her musica. 
conception. Other numbers were Mac 
Dowell’s ‘Witches’ Dance,” Ward: 
“Song of Long Ago” and Ballade, an 


Chopin’s Polonaise in E Flat wae. 
Phy. 





When 


FRED PATTON 


SANG ‘‘THE MESSIAH” 


with the 
New York Oratorio Society 


Walter Damrosch, Conductor, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Dec. 30, 1919 


H. E. KREHBIEL 


wrote in the New York Tribune 
(Dec. 31, 1919) :— 


“In the matter of diction, indeec 
well as poetical feeling, both the ladics 4§ 
well as Mr. Kingston were surpasse® 5Y 
Mr. Patton, whose reading of ‘For Behold 
Darkness Shall Cover the Earth’ anc thé 
succeeding air, ‘The People that W°'\*& 
in Darkness,’ was more than admirab ¢ |" 
declamation and tone colors. Mr. ©2™ 
rosch seconded him finely in the dev '°?: 
ment of the climax, and the air mar’ °° 
memorable moment in a noble perf)" 
ance.’”’ 
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Francesca Zarad Touring Far West 


Francesca Zarad, soprano, is making 
r first tour of the far west and the 
acific Coast states. She has recently 
led engagements in the University of 
[ontana, Missoula; State College, Boze- 
1an, Mont.; Montana State Normal 
echool, Dillon, Mont.; concerts were 
iven with success at Great Falls and 
Helena. Her Washington state concerts 
were given at the State Normal at 
Cheney, and three weeks after her first 
appearance in that city she was re- 
engaged; Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
ind Pendelton were also played to ca- 
acity audiences. The following engage- 
nents were filled in Oregon: State Col- 
ge, Corvallis; State Normal, Mon- 
outh; Albany, Roseburg, Medford and 
‘lamath Falls were visited by the so- 
rano and her audiences received her 
vith much enthusiasm. Mme. Zarad is 
ow on tour in California. She will fill 
engagements in San Francisco, Los 
\ngeles and in ten other California 
ities. 


Helen Teschner-Tas Owns “Strad” 


Helen Teschner-Tas, who will make 
her reappearance on the New York con- 
cert stage in a recital on Jan. 22 at 
AXolian Hall, is the owner of that unique 
treasure, a genuine Stradivarius. Many 
cables, as she tells, were exchanged be- 
tween her father and herself on its dis- 
covery, and finally she was given permis- 
sion to take a four-weeks option on it. 
Dismay appalled her when the dealer an- 
nounced that another bidder for the in- 
strument had appeared; no less than a 
cousin of the German emperor, as he 
was then. But apparently the dealer’s 
sense of his business honor triumphed 
over his awe of royalty, and the young 
player became the owner of the much- 
coveted instrument. 


Francisci Artists’ Ensemble Appears In 
Cleveland Concert 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 10.—The concert of 
the Francisci Artists’ Ensemble at the 
Hotel Cleveland on Jan. 4 was heard by 
a large audience. The ensemble per- 
formed excellently Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
Blas” Overture, the Andante from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony and composi- 
tions by Grieg, Bull, d’Ambrosio, De- 
bussy and Wagner. Joseph Engelhardt, 
violinist, was the soloist and scored in 
the Dvorak-Kreisler “Indian Lament” 
me the Meditation from Massenet’s 
“Thais.” 


SPRINGFIELD, CONN.—Under the direc- 
tion of Arthur H. Turner, “The Messiah” 
was presented recently at The Audi- 
torlum. The chorus was composed of the 
combined forces of the St. Cecilia Ladies’ 
Chorus and the MacDowell Male Choir. 
The soloists were Marie Stoddard, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Redferne 
Hollingshead, tenor, and Malcolm W. Mc- 
Kachern, bass. Raymond A. Jacobs was 
organist and Mary H. Steele, pianist. 


The postponed recital of Guiomar 
Novaes, in AXZolian Hall, has been set for 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14. Among 
other numbers she will play the Liszt 
Sonata and three interesting pieces by 
Albenhiz—Evocation, Seguedille and Tri- 
ana. In the early part of January Miss 
Novaes played three recitals in Havana 
inder the auspices of the Pro Arte So- 
Clety. Connecting dates for her return 
vere booked for her in Charleston, Mem- 
p and Birmingham. 





DESTINN CHARMS THRONG; 
LAPEYRE MAKES DEBUT 


Diva Enchants Her Audience in Hippo- 
drome—French Conductor Presents 
Czech Novelty 


With the orchestra from the Metro- 
politan Opera House under the baton of 
Georges Lapeyre, who made his Ameri- 
can début as a conductor, Ema Destinn 
was heard in a concert of Czecho-Slovak 
music at the Hippodrome on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 11. 

Mme. Destinn was heard in five num- 
bers, all from operas by Smetana and 
Dvorak, excepting Dvorak’s “The Spec- 
tre’s Bride,” which is a cantata. Of 
these, the first, a lullaby from Smetana’s 
“The Kiss” and the prophecy from the 
same composer’s “Libuse,’’ were the best. 

Mme. Destinn is an amazing singer 
and her superb voice, upon which years 
and political internment leave no trace, 
is still the thrilling organ it was when 
she first came to this country upwards 
of a decade ago. In the lullaby, to quote 
the immortal Barbary Aleshine, she 
“made an oyster walk up your back,” so 
moving was the quality of her beautiful 
tones. The number itself is curious in 
melodic construction, almost every phrase 
in the voice part ending in the fifth of 
the dominant-seventh chord, and _ the 
number terminating with an unresolved 
dominant seventh, the bass-viols holding 
the fifth of the scale. The aria from 
“‘Russalaka” was splendidly sung, but it 
was with the prophecy from the “Li- 
buse” that the singer made her greatest 
triumph, not only on account of her 
magnificent singing but also the patriotic 
character of the number. 

The orchestra was ragged. It was a 
very muddy Moldau, lacking in the fluid- 
ity that rivers in general and symphonic 
pcem rivers in particular should possess. 
The other symphonic poem of Smetana, 
“Blanik,’”’ was much better played, and 
the funeral march from Fibich’s “The 
Bride of Messina,” which had its first 
New York hearing, was passable. 

Mr. Lapeyre did not disclose any 
extraordinary talent as a _ conductor, 
though the obviously insufficient re- 
hearsal of an orchestra whose members 
did not scruple to snicker when they 
made mistakes, hardly gave him the op- 
portunity to show himself at his best. 

o. As Bi. 





Artist-Pupil of Clementine De Vere-Sapio 
Engaged for Church 


Among the various artist-pupils of 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio, New York 
vocal teacher who have become identified 
prominently in operatic, concert and 
church circles may be added Marguerite 
Sullivan, soprano. Miss Sullivan has 
just been engaged as soloist at St. An- 
selm’s Church, Bronx. 


Editor Cooke of “Etude” Writes Play on 
Musical Subject 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—James Fran- 
cis Cooke has given further proof of his 
versatility and indefatigability by writ- 
ing a play. It is in one act and is called 
“The Bass Trombone.” It will be of 
special interest to musicians from several] 
standpoints. Mr. Cooke is known to mu- 
sicians everywhere as the editor of The 
Etude, and they will doubtless take in- 
terest in his theatrical achievement. 


Then, further, not only is the title of a 
musical character, but the theme and the 
Finally no 


material likewise. less a 
















MUZID 


musician and singing-actor than David 
Bispham will create the title réle. Mr. 
Bispham will stage the play personally, 
and it is to have its advance showing 


shortly, before one of the most notable 
clubs in New York. In addition to his 
editorial and literary work Mr. C 
has been an officer and a leading worker 
in the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Philadelphia Society of 
Arts and Letters, the Browning Society, 
etc. W.R. M. 
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Alice Baroni, American Coloratura 

Alice Baroni, the Baltimore colora- 
tura, like many other American artists, 
received her early training at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. After 
leaving the Conservatory she went to 
Ilorence, Italy, where she pursued her 
studies for a number of years under Vin 
cenzo Lombardi, the celebrated teacher, 
and with the distinguished master, 
Maestro Vanuccini. Going abroad with a 
good foundation for a musical career, 
Miss Baroni learned from Lombardi the 
technic of Italian bel canto, and from 
Vanuccini she gleaned the traditions of 
coloratura work of a decade ago. 

Miss Baroni sang in the opera in Italy 
for some time and later in South Africa. 
Upon her return to America, she was 
chosen by Maurice Halperson to demon- 
strate the floriture period of singing at 
his seventh lecture on the history of 
opera. She has been heard in the im- 
portant American cities. 

Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Elizabeth 
Lennox, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, basso, have been en- 
gaged to sing in Hadley’s “New Earth” 
and the Mozart “Requiem” at Smith Col- 
lege, April 28, under the direction of 
W. P. Bigelow. 

EDINBURG, VA.—Elizabeth Leckie Lem- 
mon has returned from a successful con- 
cert tour through West Virginia, singing 
in Bluefield Welch, Williamson and 
Huntington. Mrs. Lemmon will be heard 
later in the season, with the Huntington 
Orchestra and in Mount Hope. 
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GALLO FORCES BREAK 
RECORD IN WINNIPEG 


Give Fifteen “Sold Out” Performances— 


Several Recitals by Local 


Artists 
WINNIPEG, CAN., Jan. 5.—During the 
past month Winnipeg has been well pro- 


vided with concerts and grand opera 
performances. Caroline Lazzari, con- 


tralto, appeared under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club, giving a 
song recital of superlative excellence. 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, was introduced 
to Winnipeg by the Music Bureau of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Murphy possesses 
a voice of beautiful lyric quality, and his 
program was interpreted magnificently. 
Fred M. Gee of Winnipeg played the 


accompaniments for Madame Lazzari 
and Lambert Murphy. 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 


Company gave fifteen performances at 
the Walker Opera House, in December, 
every one of which was sold out. The 
advance sale amounted to $22,000, which 
constitutes a record for any theatrical 
or musical attraction which has ever 
Visited Winnipeg. Last season’s princi- 
pals repeated their previous’ success, 
€Cueena Mario, Stella De Mette, Salazar 
end Agostini being the favorite stars of 
the San Carlo constellation. The new 
baritone, Vincente Ballester, made a 
splendid impression and is a decided 
acquisition to the cast. 

Mr. Gallo and his company are now an 
established annual institution in Winni- 
peg and one would not be surprised to see 
the next season’s visit extended to a 
solid three weeks. 

Several recitals by local artists are 
deserving of more than passing notice, 
but space exigencies will not permit. 
Piano recitals have been given by Eva 
Clare, Gabrielle Mollot, Louise MacDow- 
ell and Leonard Heaton; W. Davidson 
Thomson, baritone, gave two song reci- 
tals during the month, in the Westmin- 
ster and First Baptist churches. 

Your correspondent was absent from 
the city for two weeks on tour as accom- 


panist for Lucy Gates, soprano. The 
tour extended from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Helena, Mont. KF. M. G. 


Activities of Mme. Harrison-Irvine 


Recent successful engagements of 
Tessamine Harrison-Irvine, New York 
pianist and teacher, include a recital with 
Gerald Maas, ’cellist at the Spence 
School; with Scipione Guidi, violinist, at 
the Verdi Club; at the Bijou Theater 
with Martha Atwood, soprano; at Round 
Table with Graham McNamee, and also 
appearances with other artists before the 
Verdi Club, for patriotic societies and 
other organizations. 


Fitziu and Segurola in Rockford, Il. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan. 8.—Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, and Andres de Segurola, bari- 
tone, were heard by an audience of 2000 
persons in the Shrine Temple, Jan. 5, 


their concert being one of the artist 
series sponsored by the Mende!ssohn 
Club. doth artists were cordially re- 
ceived. H. F. 


TACOMA, WASH.—John W. Jones, 
Tacoma baritone, was soloist at a Christ- 
mas Eve musicale given for the soldiers 
at Camp Lewis. <A _ recent addition to 
musical circles of the Pacific Coast is M. 
Rosset of New York City and formerly 
of the Paris Conservatoire, a well-known 
orchestra leader and organizer. J. W. 
Bixel presented voice pupils at the First 
Presbyterian Church on Dec. 26. 


TACOMA, WASH —At the annual assem- 
bly of the Puget Sound Conservatory of 
Music given at the Commercial Club 
Auditorium the soloists appearing with 
the college choir and quartet were Elsie 


Moe, soprano, and Mrs. Paul Prentice, 
violinist. The address of welcome was 
given by A. O. Burmeister. The Uni- 


versity of Washington Glee Club now on 
tour, sang to a capacity house in Tacoma 
on Dec. 26. 





Harold Land, baritone, will be the 
assisting artist with the Mamaroneck 
Choral Society on Jan. 16 in a program 
consisting of French and English com- 
positions. Mr. Land has been engaged 
as soloist for the Newburgh Oratorio 
Society’s presentation of “Elijah” on 


April 20; on Jan 25 he will appear in 
concert at Stamford, Conn., and on Feb. 
20 in Jersey City, N. J. 

HOLYOKE, MaAss.—William C. Ham- 


mond, organist at the Skinner Memorial 
Chapel, gave a concert of Christmas 
carols ana organ numbers on Dec. 28. 
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KANSAS City, Mo.—The Ararat Band, 
H. O. Wheeler, conductor, opened a series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts, Jan. 4, at 
the Mosque. 

* * 

BURLINGTON, VT.— Ernest Dawson 
Leach, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Church, gave the third of his 
series of organ recitals Jan. 4. 

* * ok 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Walter 
Bruce Howe and the Kaspar String 
Quartet gave the program recently at 
the Friday Morning Music Club. 


RENOVO, Pa.—Myra Lowe, contralto, 
gave a concert recently in the High 
School auditorium, assisted by Carol 
Sweeley, pianist, and Elizabeth Bales, 
violinist. 

* * * 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Several hundred 
convalescent soldiers at Camp Sevier hos- 
pital were delightfully entertained re- 
cently by the Glee Club from Greenville 
Woman’s College. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—On Jan. 2 the 
Mountain Ash Welsh Male Choir gave a 
concert at Convention Hall under the 
auspices of the Rochester posts of the 
American Legion. 

* * * 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—A _ program of 
sacred music was given at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Dec. 16, by a chorus choir 
of thirty-five and soloists. The principal 
work was Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

ok * * 

WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Arthur Hall 
will act as substitute organist at St. 
Paul’s Church until a successor is ap- 
pointed for Mr. Kellner who resigned to 
accept a similar position in Meriden. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCcISCO.—Edwin Lemare, city 
organist, gave a Christmas program Sun- 
day evening on the Exposition organ. 
Frank Mueller, tenor, was the soloist for 
this occasion. Frederick Maurer, Jr., 
was his accompanist. 

* * * 

Locust VALLEY, L. I.—A song recital 
of much excellence was given by Badrig 
Vartan Geuvchenian recently at Friends’ 
Academy. The program comprised five 
groups devoted to Italian, French, Negro 
spirituals and American works. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Dr. Ernest MacMil- 
lan, who is on the staff of the Canadian 
Academy of Music, was married lately 
to Elsie Keith. Dr. MacMillan, who was 
interned in Germany during the war, 
just returned to Canada last year. 

* * * 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—Adams_ Buell of 
Marquette University Conservatory of 
Music, gave a recital before the Wiscon- 
sin School for the Blind. This was Mr. 
Buell’s third concert for the school and, 
as usual, he was warmly applauded. 


ok ~ * 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—As its contribu- 
tion to the Christmas season, the 


National Community Chorus, 500 strong, 
led by Lieut. Hollis E. Davenny, gave an 
evening of Christmas carols and appro- 
priate songs at the Central High School 
auditorium. 

* * * 

MADISON, Wis.—On the evening of 
Dec. 17 the Madison Choral Union gave 
its annual Christmas “Song Fest” at 
Music Hall under the able guidance of 
Peter Dykema. Excerpts from “The 
Messiah” were given, and also many fam- 
ous old carols. 

* * Bg 

SAN FRANcIScO.—Samuel D. Mayer, 
organist of the First Congregational 
Church of San Francisco, and one of the 
oldest organists here, celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday on Sunday, Dec. 
27, by playing some of his own composi- 
tions during the services. . 

K * * 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The San Francisco 
Symphony gave its annual members’ 
concert recently in the palm court of the 
Palace Hotel. Conductor Hertz was 
given a hearty welcome and enthusiasm 
marked the whole occasion. Emilio 
Puyans and Kajetan Attl were the solo- 
ists. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The third concert 
by the Wilder School of Music pupils 
was given Jan. 8 at Howard Relief Hall. 
The pupils were assisted by Mrs. Wilder, 
soprano. Priscilla Aikey, soprano, 
appeared in a recital at Howard Relief 
Hall Dec. 29, assisted by Louise Harris, 
harpist. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A concert by 
local artists was given recently at which 
an attractive program was offered by 
the following: Mrs. Charles W. Faiffax, 
mezzo-soprano; Eduthe M. _ Brosius, 
harpist; Gertrude Lyons, soprano; Helen 
Herter, violinist, and Mary J. Kelly, 
pianist. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Minnie Romeyn gave 
a violin recital recently, assisted by Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, soprano, and Lydia 
F. Stevens, pianist. Mrs. Henrietta 
Gainsley Cross was accompanist. Louise 
Field Clement, pianist, a pupil of 
Frances DeVilla Ball, gave a piano re- 
cital, assisted by Roger H. Stonehouse, 
baritone. 

ok * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A unique cele- 
bration on New Year’s eve was the 
operatic concert at “The Ambassador.” 
Almira Sessons, soprano, assisted by Vin- 
cent Speciale, pianist. Miss Sessons 
has a flexible voice, of wide range, well 
schooled. Mr. Speciale was an artistic 
accompanist. 

* * 

ALFRED, N. Y.—The University Choir, 
Ray W. Wingate, organist and choir 
director, recently presented the cantata, 
“The Manger Throne,” Manney, at the 
regular Baptist Church service. The 
College Glee Club plans trips to New 
York City and New Jersey during the 
Faster season. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Club held its holiday program at 
the Swedenborgian Church instead of at 
the Hotel Aldine headquarters in order 
to obtain the fitting “atmosphere” for 
the Noéls and other Yuletide music pre- 
pared by the club chorus. Helen Bucha- 
nan was the soloist and Mrs. Edwin 
Watrous had charge of the program. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Mendelssohn’s_ ‘“Eli- 
jah” was sung by the Temple Chorus and 
Temple Glee Club, with the following 
admirable soloists: Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Henri Scott, 
basso. Ellis Clark Hammann was at the 
piano, Frederick E. Starke at the great 
organ and Dr. J. Marvin Hanna directed 
the chorus. 

* * * 

Lima, O.—On Dec. 18 the annual 
Christmas program was given by mem- 
bers of the Women’s Music Club in 
Memorial Hall. Vocal numbers were 
given by Mrs. Baldwin Davis with vio- 
lin obbligato by James Allen Trubb, 


Branson Harley Holmes, Mrs. Fred 
Gooding, Mrs. R. O. Woods and Mrs. 
C. S. Baxter. ss . 

* 


ALBANY, N. Y.—-J. Austin Springer, 
Albany pianist and organist, who is 
studying under Harold Bauer, has 
opened a New York studio, where he is 
teaching Tuesdays of each week. Mr. 
Springer for more than seven years 
studied piano under William Mason, and 
is now director of the Mason Piano 
School of Albany. : 

BANGOR, ME.—In honor of Allan Hay- 
cock, tenor, who has recently opened a 
studio here, C. Winfield Richmond, local 
pianist and teacher, with Mrs. Richmond 
gave a brilliant reception and musicale 
in his honor at his studio in the Pearl 
Building on Dee. 18 at which practically 
all of the leading musicians, singers and 
teachers were present. 

ok * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—‘“The Messiah” 
was given on Dec. 27 and 28 by the In- 
dianapolis Community Chorus, Edward 
Bailey - Birge, conductor. The _ soloists 
and other aides were: Mrs. R. S. Kin- 
naird, soprano; Mrs. Jean McCormick, 
contralto; George Kadel, tenor; Charles 
A. Dobson, bass; Dorothy Knight, pian- 
ist; Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, organist. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A musicale of 
distinction was presented by Mary A. 
Cryder at the Arts Club on Dec. 21, 
when a program was offered by Natta- 
line Foss, soprano; Miriam Larking, 
‘cellist, and Hulia Huggins, pianist. 
Among the recent musical events at the 
Arts Club was the song recital by Ethe- 
lyne Morgan, soprano, with Mrs. T. S. 
Lovette at the piano. 
cS * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, assisted by Marie Howe 
Garziglia, pianist, lately gave an artistic 
concert at Mechanicsville, Md., where 
both artists were given hearty welcome. 
Miss Howe was also soloist and led the 
chorus of 1,000 children at an entertain- 
ment given recently by the Knights of 
Columbus for the orphans of Washing- 
ton. 

ok * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—At the fifth free Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Christmas carols were the 
substance of the program. It was in 
charge of the choir of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, with Philip Goepp as di- 
rector, and the following soloists: Doro- 
thea Thullen, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Frederick Anne, tenor, and 
Frederick S. Capervin, basso. 


CoLumMBus, O.—The Columbus Choral 
Society, Samuel Richards Gaines con- 
ducting, presented “The Messiah” re- 
cently in Memorial Hall, with a chorus 
of 150 voices. It was an excellent per- 
formance, the work of the chorus stand- 
ing out conspicuously. The soloists were 
Alice Turner Parnell, soprano; Maud 
Wentz McDonald, contralto; Edgar 
Sprague, tenor, and Herbert Eagleson, 
baritone. 

*K * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale gave a charming recital at the 
Genessee Valley Club on Dec. 27. It was 
a members’ recital, those taking part be- 
ing Dorothy and Margaret Gillette, pian- 
ists; Katherine Scott, soprano; Mrs. 
Raymond Arnott, soprano; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Benedict, contralto; Mrs. W. H. 
Doane, mezzo-soprano, and Alice G. Wy- 
sard and Jeanette Curry Fuller, accom- 
panists. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The Muncipal 
Chorus of 500 voices gave its first con- 
cert recently at the Exposition Audi- 
torium under the direction of Festyn 
Davies. Marie Partridge Price, soprano, 
and Godfrey Price, basso, sang the solo 
parts. A band under the leadership of 
Lieut. Jean Shanis gave a number of 
enjoyable offerings. Edwin H. Lemare 
closed the program with one of his fine 
organ works. 

* * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—At the First Baptist 
Church on Dec. 21, Handel’s “Messiah” 
was sung by the vested choir of fifty 
voices. Howard Lyman, choirmaster, 
conducted, with Charles M. Courboin at 
the organ, and the following quartet as 
soloists: Gladys Weller, soprano; Alice 
Coddington, contralto; Robert S. Sar- 
gent, tenor, and C. Harry Sandford, bass. 
An audience of more than 2,000 thronged 
the auditorium. 

ok * * 

Troy, N. Y.—The Music Study Club of 
Troy discussed Spanish composers at its 
recent meeting at the Emma Willard 
Conservatory. A historical paper was 
read by Margaret Dexter. Those who 
gave numbers were Gladys Terriault, 
Gretta McGuire, Mrs. Albert Stein- 
hilber, Gladys Macomber, Rosina Fritz, 
Emma Lotz and Mildred Schilling. The 
accompanists were Ruth Hardy and 


Teresa Maier. 
of ok 


GRASS VALLEY, CAL.—A concert was 
given on Tuesday evening, Dec. 23, under 
the auspices of the Grass Valley Athletic 
Club Carol Choir, for the benefit of the 
Salvation Army Building Fund. Old- 
time Christmas carols were enjoyed by a 
large audience. A Christmas cantata 
was performed at the Methodist Church 
Sunday evening, Dec. 28. The solo parts 
were sung by Ruth Murchie, Ardis 
Badger and Evelyn Robinson. 

* * * 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—An_ operetta 
was given recently at the Hildreth opera 
house for the benefit of the Ladies’ City 
Improvement Association and under its 
auspices. The principal parts were taken 
by Harold Frudden, Evanel Weather- 
wax, Mrs. H. Winn, Mrs. R. H. Woodruff, 
Mrs. P. W. McQuillin, Marjorie Groham, 
R. W. Anderson, Harold Winn and Car- 
lisle Ellis. Mrs. Maud Richards was 
accompanist, and Hazel Robinson direc- 
tor. Sve ae 

PORTLAND, ORE.—David S. Craig of 
Seattle, editor of Music and Musicians, 
was in Portland the latter part of the 





week attending the convention of tl 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Associatio: 
Judge J. H. Longden of Orenco, Ore 
was the principal speaker at the fori 
nightly luncheon of the Portland Mus 
cians’ Club at the Multnomah Hotel. Hi 
topic was “Music as an Asset to th 
Legal Profession.” Walter Hardwi 
sang and A. N. Schuff played violi 
numbers. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Charles W. Talbot 
tenor, of New York, is in Portland 
studying voice with Evelene Calbreat}] 
who is the assistant of F. X. Arens o 
New York. Mr. Arens will spend th 
winter in California, ill health preven: 
ing him from taking up his work in Ne 
York for the present. 
the state affiliated clubs 
Oregon, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis gave 
comprehensive report of her visit 
Akron, O., as a delegate to the Nation: 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the anu: 
pices of the Community and Civic Cente 
of the Washington Public Schools, th 
Washington Oratorio Society, under th 
direction of Sydney Lloyd Wrightsor 
gave its sixteenth annual interpretatio: 
of “The Messiah.” The chorus was 36: 
voices strong and the solo parts wer 
sustained by Netta Craig, soprano 
Mary Beisser, contralto; Richard Back 
ing, and J. Campbell McInnes, teno: 
Harvey Murray presided at the orga 
and Claude Robeson. at the piano. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—On Sunday, Dec. 2 
at the Municipal Auditorium the Mus 
Club presented the Choral Society an 
the Philharmonic Club in a free con 
cert. An excellent program was give 
under the direction of R. Blinn Owe: 
Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd was the solois 
for the Philharmonic Club and Mrs. J. I. 
Jackson the accompanist. Rudolph Jacob 


n was in charge of the orchestra. an‘ 


in the cantata Mrs. H. A. Thompson 
soprano, took the part of Armida; M: 
Charles Donnelly, tenor, Rinaldo, ani 
Robert Howard, baritone, Peter the He) 
mit. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The monthly pro 
gram of the Monday Musical Club wa 
given at their studio recently. Thos 
taking part were Mrs. Nettie Grace 
Taylor, Mrs. F. J. Youney, Lota Stone 
and Mrs. Percy W. Lewis. Mrs. Gilber' 
Pullin and Mrs. Ruth Diamond, members 
of the choir of Trinity Episcopa 
Church, entertained the members of the 
choir. The guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren A. Keller, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Morrison, Dr. A. G. Bettman, Rudolph 
Krause, Bert Jones, Jack Jones, Miss 
Jones, Miss Marguerite Carney and Mrs. 
C. F. Marshall. ‘ 


* * 


BATTLE CREEK, MicH —On Dec. 28 thi 
Mendelssohn Club gave its annual per 
formance of “The Messiah” at the First 
Congregational Church. The perform- 
ance, under the direction of Edwin 
Barnes, was the best ever given by this 
club. Able soloists were Louis Gooi- 
year, tenor; Mrs. Harry Strong, Mrs. 
C. S. Gorsline and Mrs. David Black, 
sopranos; Lillian Poole Hartom, Kath- 
erine Kimmel and Maude Russel, con- 
traltos, and George Dolliver, bass. Mabe! 
Landon was the organist and Helen 
Peters the pianist. The performance was 
repeated on Monday evening at the Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Nationa 
Library for the Blind has inaugurate! * 
series of monthly musicales, arranged |) 
the music committee, of which Mrs. |. 
gene Byrnes is chairman. At the |e 
cember musicale the program > 
offered by Katharine Riggs, harp :': 
Mrs. Charles Fairfax, soprano. At ‘li 
first student recital of the season *' 
Madison Hall the following took p:'': 
Helen Rhodes, Lois Jordan, The 
Moore, Dorothy Meyers, Manila Mos:'): 
Russell Burcher and Marie Smith. M:r' 
Howe Garziglia, of the faculty, pres ‘¢! 
at the piano as accompanist. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Coming at the © 0 
of Christmas Day, the program ¢g ve" 
according to the annual custom of ¢"° 
Savannah Festival Association at th’ 
Tree of Light in the Park was hi! 
impressive. Before the tree was lig '& 
a mystery play was presented whic! 
lightfully portrayed the historic 
of Christmas. As the scenes were s! 
a chorus of voices sang carols unde” 
direction of Noble Hardee. At the °°" 
clusion of the mystery play the tree “°° 
illuminated and all the people, le ™ 
the chorus, sang other carols. E. S. 


ie 
or’ 
wy?! 
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erts is president of the Festival of 
ciation and Hortense Orcutt chairm’" ° 
the program committee. 
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iORRIS AGAIN PROVES 


HIS EXCEPTIONAL GIFTS * 


ianist’s Second Recital at Molian Hall 
Occasions Another Display of 
Fine Playing 

In his second New York recital this 
eason Edward Morris appeared in 
Kolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
0, and once more he proved his excep- 
ional gifts, this time in a program con- 
aining more of the kind of thing that 
anists play than at his last recital. 

It makes little difference whether this 


‘hly gifted artist plays the newer music 
- whether he confines himself to well- 

aten paths. He can find the meaning 

‘both and his performances are marked 

keen intelligence, brilliant delivery 
1d sane handling in the one as in the 

her. On Saturday he opened with a 
Pastorale and Capriccio of Scarlatti and 
Zeethoven’s “Appassionata.”” The writer 
iissed the Scarlatti, but he has it on 
xeellent authority that it was beauti- 
fully played. In Beethoven Mr. Morris 
is a young master, and after the sonata 

vad a half dozen recalls. He earned 
‘hem with a performance notable for its 
alance and healthful conception. 

There was a big Chopin group, in 
which Mr. Morris played superbly the 
‘tudes, Op. 10, Nos. 3 and 8, Op. 25, Nos. 
6 and 8, the Berceuse and the B Minor 
Scherzo. Speed, accuracy and clarity 
won him a repetition for Op. 25, No. 8, 
and he might have repeated some of the 
others, too, as far as the audience was 
concerned. But Mr. Morris knows bet- 
ter than to repeat every time hands are 
beaten a little longer than usual. The 
Scherzo was the only item in which he 
seemed a bit restless; the work, to be 
sure, calls for restlessness, but it needs 
no haste. And there was a touch of the 
haste of youth in his playing of it. A 
more poetically repressed and serene 
re: ading of the Berceuse one could not 
ask for. After the group he charmed 
with the G Flat Major Waltz, a capti- 
vating interpretation, molto rubatissimo, 
avee “zal.” 

In the last group Mr. Morris did Palm- 
rren’s Jovelv “May Night” in exquisite 
half lights, Leschetizky’s taxing “Inter- 
mezzo in Octaves,” which he played with 
a thrilling bravura and had to repeat it 
and the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. En- 
cores at the end brought some Chopin 
nieces and another octave study, all cap- 
itallyv done. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic, though not large; but it was 
larve when one considers that Mr. Morris 
vave one of the few recitals this season 
at which the free list was suspended! 

A. W. K. 


we 


Gordon Phillips Scores in New Lane 
Dance Suite 


Gordon Phillips, a pupil of Antoinette 
Ward, who has been making rapid strides 
musically, played a new suite for the 
piano by Eastwood Lane called “Five 
American Dances” which was enthusias- 


tically received by the audience at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Jan. 8. These dances, recently 
issued by J. Fischer & Bro., are pub- 
lished in suite form. The titles are as 
unique as the rhythms upon which the 
compositions are founded—all of which 
are of the dance variety popular in 
America. They were played in the fol- 
lowing order “The Crap Shooters,” a 
Negro dance; “Around the Halls,” a bit 
of dance hall atmosphere; “North of 
Boston,” a barn-dance; “A Gringo 
Tango,” smacking of the Mexican border 
and the dance craze of a few years ago 
when the tango was popular, and lastly, 
“The Powwow,” an Indian reminiscence. 
Mr. Phillips will play the dances in Que- 
bec in February. 





Charlotte Peegé Appears With Boston 
Symphony Club in Lowell 


LOWELL, MAss., Jan. 15.—The Boston 
Symphony Club, directed by Albert Sand 
of the Boston Symphony, with Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto, as assisting artist, gave 
a splendid concert at the First Congre- 
gational Church recently. Miss Peegé’s 
principal number was the aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,”’ which she 
sang with artistic effect. The orchestral 
numbers offered a wide variety of con- 
trast and were excellently played. This 
concert was the third of a series spon- 
sored by the Down Town Men’s Club and 
gave genuine pleasure to a large audi- 
ence. C.R. 





Three War Song Composers Meet 


At a tea recently given in New York 
at the home of Mrs. Bartlett, Fay Foster, 
composer of “The Americans Come!” 
Lieut. Gitz Rice, of “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine” fame, and Zo Elliott composer of 
“The Long, Long Trail,” were among 
those invited. The three composers of 
the three songs of the war generally con- 
ceded to be the most successful produced 
in this country between, 1917 and 1918 
thus met and exchanged felicitations on 
their having expressed in song the spirit 
of the eventful time. 





The demand for Gabrilowitsch in an 
all-Chopin program is perennial, so for 
his second recital in AZolian Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 24, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will give an entire program of 
Chopin. 
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ANTON DOOR DIES AT RIPE OLD AGE 


Virtuoso and Teacher Passes 
Away in Vienna— Many 
Noted Pupils and Associates 


VIENNA, Dec. 13.—Anton Door, the 
well-known piano virtuoso and teacher 
of many generations of celebrated pian- 

. passed quietly away at his home in 
N Until a few months 

lar and attentive 

ith did not 


nv. 7. 


° he 
daw 
Trainc< 
attained to tan. 
Germany, Russia ana . 
youth. On a call from Nikoia 
stein, he taught for ten years in ( 
Moscow Conservatory, but in 1896 set- 


tled permanent:y in Vienna as master of 
the finishing piano class at the Conser- 
vatory. Julius Epstein (the only sur- 
vivor of the group), Josef Dux, Wilhelm 
Schenner and Adolf Prossniz were his 
associates. In 1902 he retired to private 
life, but was held in affectionate remem- 
brance by his many pupils, among whom 
were Felix Mottl, Fischof, Forster and 
Zemlinsky. 


On his concert tours his companions 
had been Sarasate, Ondricek and David 
Popper. With the latter two he formed 
a trio which gave many successful con- 
-rts on the Continent and elsewhere. 

ADDIE FUNK. 


Philadelphia ‘heel dadinls Presents 
“Messiah” with Prominent Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—The outstand- 
ing event of the post-Yule season was 
the twenty-third annual performance of 
“The Messiah” by the Choral Society in 
the Academy of Music. The famous old 
choruses and exalted airs were given 
‘th fine sonorousness, dignity and rev- 
Florence Hinkle’s lovely voice 

the heart in “Come 

ions evangel of 

My Re- 


) POS 

she shoruy 

with excellent ws: 

and contributed beautitfuily 

sembles. Frederick Gunster, the cv: 
made a highly favorable impression, and 
Frank M. Conly, Philadelphia’s own 
basso, was heard in satisfyingly artistic 
contributions. Dr. Henry Gordon Thun- 
der again conducted with the authority 
of expertness. W.R. M. 











Passed Away 








Smith N. Penfield 

On Jan. 7 Smith Newell Penfield, for 
many years one of the foremost church 
organists of New York, died at his 
home, aged eighty-two years. He was 
born at Oberlin, Ohio; graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1858 and from the 
Leipzig Conservatory in 1869. New 
York University gave him the degree of 
doctor in music in 1885. He was organ- 
ist successively of several of the largest 
churches of New York and Brooklyn; 
president of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in 1885 and of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1889-1890, and a member of 
the New England Society of Brooklyn; 
the Manuscript Society of New York, the 
Society of Sciences, the American Insti- 
tute of New York. and the Society of 
Science, Letters and Art of London. He 
was the composer of a cantata, “The 
Eighteenth Psalm,” many anthems, songs 
and other pieces, and was a frequent 
writer for musical journals. 


DIRECTOR Y 


Carl Elias Dufft 

Dr. Carl Elias Dufft, noted baritone 
soloist, and for several years head of the 
Chautauqua vocal department, died of 
pneumonia at his home at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., on Jan. 9, aged sixty-five years. 
A native of Erfurt, Germany, he was 
brought to the United States when he 
was six years old. He was trained for 
the medical profession and _ practiced 
medicine for several years before his re- 
markable baritone voice was discovered. 
He sang in concerts in almost every city 
of the Union; was soloist for twenty-four 
years at the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, and before that at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. Reinald Wer- 
renrath and the Temple Quartet sang at 
the funeral services. 

W. E. Vector 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 3—W. E. Porter, 
one of the leading men in the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus, passed away this week after 
a fortnight’s illness. He was manager and 
secretary of the male chorus for the past 
fifteen years and had much to do with 
the destinies of the organization. The 
city will miss him and the male chorus 
will find his place hard to fill. He was a 
man of most genial personality, kindly 
in manner and gracious in speech. 


H. B. G. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lynic Diction 


DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 
(Authorized Exponent) 
1W. 89th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 2605. 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI, Baritone 


“ae TEACHER OF SINGING - 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Wine. KATHRYN GARYLNA 


t TEACHER OF SINGING 

rennet of tone production eradicated. French and 

‘plan Lyrie Diction. 257 West 86th 8t., , 2 
“hone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
\ddress: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
= a7 We Teacher of Singing and Coach 
“' Wes: 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE GHALLET 


inist—COACH in French Repertoire 
Phone: Riverside 1363 
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92nd Street. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Now on ‘Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Tel. Murray Hill 427 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRIMCTION. CrASSFS TN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 110 West 57th Street 
Telephone. 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste— Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall. New York. Cirele 1350 
SINGING 


HEMSTRE 
Tel. Columbus 1405 


50 West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock. N. Y 





Canada, P.Q. 





GON DUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 


New York 

















Lillian Miller TEACHERS OF 
Frank 





REBECCA CLARKE 


: VIOLA SOLOIST 
\-ssons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 





MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Maas. 





ARTHUR J. KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - © a. ” 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


ACHER OF SINGING 
Voice viseenens —Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere PI., 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soleist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. ’Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1350 
SUMMER’ TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine vears with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 5) West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’e't Annie Friedhers. 1125 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and provincialisme: Studio 383 West 8lst Street, 
N. Y. By appointment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6827. 


MASS. 














Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
VIOLIN, ’CELLO 


THE SITTIG TRI AND PIANO 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 9520. 


MRS, FREDERIC H, SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 904 
ACCOMPANIST 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS éci2h 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


OOL OF VOCAL ART 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1271 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 
289 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























Phone, Madison Square 8827 
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@ Music Flourishing Vigorously in the Scandinavian Countries 























Fred O. Renard Recounts 
Healthy Art Conditions Pre- 
vailing in Sweden and Den- 
mark—Gothenburg and 
Stockholm Orchestras — A 
Harvest Field for the Suc- 


eessful Concert-Giver — Si- 
belius’s New “ Pantomime 
Tragedy” 


By FRED O. RENAR™ 


O the great. mass of the American 

musi¢ patrons, the musical life of the 
Scandinavian countries, in which we may 
include Finland, is comparatively little 
known. It is many years since the 
names of Jenny Lind, Christina Nilsson 
and Ole Bull graced our billboards and 
while no internationally known names 
have come from these lands in recent 
years or reached America, vet I am in- 
clined to believe that the extremely 
healthy and active musical life of these 
northern countries would amaze _ the 
average American. 

Some efforts have recently been made 
by individuals, as well as artists to 
familiarize the American public with 
songs and musical works of late dates 
from the Scandinavian countries, yet the 
gulf remains wide and a great many com- 
posers’ names of real worth are scarcely 
known at all, and there is unquestionably 
much that should touch responsive cords 
here. 

When I landed in the beautiful city of 
Gothenburg one drab Sunday morning 
last November, I found announced the 
weekly popular concert by the Gothen- 
burg Orchestral Society, as well as sev- 
eral noted European artists anu a big 
male chorus concert within a few days 
of one another. 

The Gothenburg Orchestra was founded 
in 1905 by endowment of Dr. Pontius 
Furstenberg and his wife under the name 
of the Eduard Magnus Musikfund, 
named after the father of Mrs. Fursten- 
berg, an ardent music patron, to the re- 
ceipts from which fund the City of Goth- 
enburg has since added a yeirly appro- 
priation of twenty-five thousand kroner, 
which will likely be increased to three 
times this amount. The organization 
owns its own hall, known as Konserth- 
uset, seating 1,250 people; it was erected 
as a temporary structure, but has served 
its purpose very well, the hall proper 
being a most cheerful auditorium. Plans 
are now made for building a new con- 
cert hall costing several million kroner. 

The present conductor is Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, the noted composer and 
known also as Sweden’s foremost pianist. 
The financial affairs of the orchestra are 
in the hands of a board of directors of 
prominent business and professional men, 
who take an active part in its work and 
in music in general. The manager has 
been from the very beginning Sture 
Stureson, a very capable man, who is the 
local impresario for all the visiting 
artists. 

The Sunday popular program was 
made up of Mozart’s Symphony No. 38 
in B Minor and lesser works by Corelli, 
Svendsen and Boieldieu, the conductor 
for the evening being Carl Neilsen, the 
Danish composer. The orchestra proved 
to be a splendid organization of about 
sixty-five players, which is enlarged for 
the regular symphony nights. Outside 
of the orchestra of the Royal Opera at 
Stockholm, I believe this is the oldest 
permanent orchestra in Sweden, with a 
most interesting history. Many of the 
larger towns in the country are follow- 
ing by organizing local orchestra with 
municipal and private aid. A great 
move in this direction has taken place in 
recent years, to which the newer orches- 
tra at Stockholm, the Stockholm Concert 
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No. 1—The Royal Opera House in Stockholm. No. 2—Georg Schneevoigt, Conductor of the Orchestra of the Stockholm Concert 


Society. 


Society and its success have contributed 
ina large degree. I was rather surprised 
at the large number of young men and 
girls which the audience contained, a 
larger percentage than a similar concert 
in New York would have. 


Stockholm the Musical 


Stockholm I found a city aglow with 
music, opera, symphony concerts, piano, 
violin, sonata and vocal recitals enough 
to satisfy the keenest appetite. No 
nationalistic line has been drawn; every 
country in Europe as well as America 
was represented. 

The Royal Opera had just made a re- 
vival of Auber’s “The Dumb Girl of Por- 
tici’” with new settings, a commendable 
production. The scenery was of the 
modern school, light effects, groupings, 
orchestra and the cast very satisfactory. 
The clever work of Elon Strandin in the 
name part lent interest to the work. 
Adolf Wiklund conducted a fine body of 
players with skill. 

Julia Claussen was also appearing as 
guest in the part of Ammneris in “Aida” 
with success. 

The Symphony Orchestra known as the 
Stockholm Concert Society, the conductor 
Georg Schneevoigt, a Swedish Finn, 
has gained a great reputation through- 
out Scandinavia and many proclaim it as 
the best orchestra now in Europe. Mr. 
Schneevoigt has a reputation all through 
continental Europe as a conductor of 
first rank and a drill-master of rare 
ability, who is greatly admired by his 
own men, as well as the public. I heard 
Wilhelm Stenhammar, in the absence of 
Mr. Schneevoigt, conducting one of Beet- 


hoven’s symphonies. It was a very beau- 
tiful performance that aroused the large 
audience to great enthusiasm. 

The recital field differs in many re- 
spects from ours in America: if an artist 
proves a triumph and the press is very 
favorable, the artist can announce a 
second concert, just two or three dates 
afterwards and keep on doing so until 
the whole public is satisfied. This oc- 
curred with the Swiss or German, lyric 
soprano Claire Dux, who sold out six 
concerts in less than three weeks; the 
same with the German pianist, Wilhelm 
Kemff; Henry Marteau’s and Wilhelm 
Stenhammer’s sonata evenings had sim- 
ilar luck. 

The concert business had however been 
greatly overdone this season, due to the 
high value of Scandinavian kroner and 
the very limited field for the Central 
European artists who flocked into these 
countries. 

In Stockholm I met Arthur Rosenstein, 
the New York accompanist and pianist, 
who was there with Walter Kirchhoff, 
the German tenor. He had been lost, 
strayed, or stolen in Germany during the 
entire war; when it broke out he was 
conducting opera at Lubeck, which posi- 
tion he had to give up being a foreigner. 


No. 3—Wilhelm Stenhammar, a Leading Swedish Composer, Pianist and Conductor 


Copenhagen presented the same aspect 
as Stockholm with numerous recitals of 
all kinds. The concert business there Is 


almost entirely in the hands of the big 
publishing house of Wilhelm Hansen, 
with affiliated houses in Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, Christiania and Bergen and 
acting as a clearing house for man) 
artists. The business is run by the genia 
Mr. Hansen, Sr., and his two sons. / 

Ignace Freidman, the Polish pianist, 
was concertizing in Denmark. I con 
cluded arrangements for his coming ' 
this country next season. 

Among the composers there are no\\ 
many new names which have _ nev 
graced our concert programs. I sh: 
not attempt to give a complete list, bu 
there is Ture Rangstrom, whose son: 
have gained vogue, as has one of |! 
operas; Kurt Atterberg, whose Sy! 
phony No. 2 has won fame; Selim Pa! 
gren, known in America; Eyvind Alna 
Erkki Melartin, Jarnefelt, Halvarse: 
Hakon Borresen, Carl Nielsen and ma 
more. 

Sibelius’s new work, “Scaramouch: 
a pantomime tragedy, was scheduled | 
production at Copenhagen and Helsin: 
fors. The story is by Paul Knudsen : 
is said to be along entirely new lines 
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